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“Easter Parade’ Vv 
to Breakfast \ 


. (March 23rd.) . 


Swift's Little Cook has prepared § 
the daintiest and most appetiz- [ 
ing breakfast for you— | 


Am Swiit’s Premium | 
in Bacon 


Sweet, savory, mild, and known 

the world over for highest 
quality. Sliced evenly and thin, 
and sold in sealed glass jars, or 
in the piece at all dealers. 


/"t)~ Look for the legend ff 
Poel “U. S. Inspected and h 
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Passed” on all the 
meat food products 


§) you buy. 
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TIFFANY & (0. 


SILVERWARE MADE IN 
TIFFANY & COS OWN 
SHOPS‘IS SOLD ONLY BY 
THEMSELVES 


TIFFANY & Co.S BLUE 
BOOK {CATALOGUE} GIVING 
PRICES AND PARTICULARS 
WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3) !STREET 
New York 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE SIX 

















Fheclrically started 2 hight: y 
lhl side drive - right hand contro! 


ale the purchaser of a high pr ‘teed Car has the 
\S 
NK 





(4) right to expect superior design and equipment 
(GO) as well as superior material and workmanship. 

The WHITE was the first six to introduce left 
side drive, and today the WHITE presents this 
logical method of control in its most advantageous 
form — with right hand operation of the gear lever. 

The WHITE was the first six to equip with 
an electrical starting and lighting system, and the 
WHITE loday 1s the only six equipped with an 
electrical system that is designed and manufactured 
by an automobile company for its own product. 


THE WHITE “aa COM PANY 
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APRIL MSCLURE’S 


S. S. McCLURE, Editor; CAMERON MACKENZIE, Managing Editor 


Frederick L. Collins, President; Arthur S. Moore, Secretary; Cameron Mackenzie, Treasurer 


THE FIFTEEN-FEATURE MAGAZINE 


ERE is a story of success. 
We secured in America and England the work of the livest, 
cleanest, most entertaining writers of the day —Jeffery Farnol, 
Owen Johnson, Gilbert K. Chesterton, Wallace Irwin, Detective Burns, 
Inez Milholland, Samuel Hopkins Adams, Samuel Merwin, and others. 
We illustrated these stories with the best pictures of the cleverest 
artists of the day—James Montgomery Flagg, A. B. Wenzell, R. M. 
Crosby, Clarence F. Underwood, Jay Hambidge, and others. 
We increased the number of monthly features from ten to fifteen 
a 50 per cent increase in value with no increase in price; and began 
issuing our great big Fifteen-Feature Magazine. 
Forthwith the public responded. All previous records in the 
twenty years of MCCLURE history have been broken. 


THIS EDITION EXCEEDS HALF A MILLION 


And the sales are continuing to climb month by month. 

Place your order well in advance with your news-dealer for the 
next issue. 

It will be an all-star number, with fifteen big, strong features 
which you are sure to want. 
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A radiant face with the flush of joyous, healthy babyhood is 
the natural result of a Mellin’s Food diet. Mellin’s Food babies 
have no cares nor worries. They devote all their time to growing 
strong and developing properly, as Nature intended they should. 

Write today for a Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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No, the Claims of Sanatogen are Not Exaggerated. 


What Are Calories? 


Quer e J have heard it said that the composition of Sanatogen is kept secret, that a dollar’s worth of wheat 
¥ * flour has many times more calories than a dollar’s worth of Sanatogen, and that your claims gen. 


erally are exaggerated. 


We have received several letters similar to this. 


I have been taking Sanatogen and it has helped me, but such criticism puzzles me. 


Probably others have heard similar criticisms. 


Answer: : It is for their benefit as well as for the ——- . oe and enlightenment of the general reader that 


we present the following facts, so that * 


ROM the date of its origin in Germany, 
k fifteen years ago, the exact. composition 
of Sanatogen has been published in book- 
lets, advertisements, in letters, and in fact, 
whenever and wherever occasion offered. 
Moreover, this composition is stated plainly 
on a leaflet that is wrapped around every packet 
of Sanatogen sold to the public. So you see 
the assertion that we are hiding the composi- 
tion of Sanatogen is plainly untrue. 

While it is correct to say that a dollar’s 
worth of flour has many times more calories 
than a dollar’s worth of Sanatogen, it is like- 
wise true that a dollar’s worth of oleomar- 
garine has many times more calories than a 
dollar’s worth of finest steak, and a pound of 
laundry soap or lard has just as many calories 
as fifty eggs. 

Caloric value is not food value. It simply 
expresses the heat or energy producing value 
of a given substance. It is neither scientific, 
nor correct to attempt to express food value 
simply in terms of calories. A calorie is only a 
measure of heat, representing the amount of 
heat that a food can produce in the body or 
outside the body, provided it can be digested. 
A food substance can be high in caloric value, 
yet on account of the difficulty of its digestion 
be very poor in mutrient value. The most 
valuable and vitally necessary portion of the 
food in health or in disease is that which repairs 
tissue waste or builds new tissue. Without it the 
body dies. Such portion of the food is called 
protein. Sugar, starch and fat do not build tis- 
sue or repair it. They do furnish fuel to pro- 
duce energy. Hence protein has true nu- 
trient value, but the other kinds of food only 
energy value. To assert that the caloric or 
energy value of a food means the same thing as 
its nutrient value is deceptive, and is contrary 
to fact. 

Sanatogen is a scientific food for those who 
are run down or nervous. It is not intended 
to replace daily food, but to be given with it. 
Sanatogen is a scientific compound, designed 
to act as a /elp to nutrition, endowed for that 
purpose with special nutritive and tonic proper- 
ties not found in every-day foods. In point of 
easy and perfect digestion Sanatogen is not 
approached by even the most easily digested 


‘he who runs may rea 


ordinary food. As a reconstructor of nervous 
energy Sanatogen stands in a class by itself. 

Are our claims for Sanatogen exaggerated? 
Any claims made for a substance intended to 
promote health must be capable of proof in 
two ways. They must first of all be in har- 
mony with known scientific facts. Second, 
they must have been verified by actual experi- 
ence; this is to say, competent observers must 
have seen actual evidence of the results claimed 
for such substance. How does Sanatogen stand 
in this respect? 

As youknow, Sanatogen is an original chemi- 
cal compound of about 95% purest albumer 
of milk (protein) and 5° Z, gly cerophosphate « 
sodium. The two substances form a chen ic 
unison so original and useful in its design that 
it has been granted Letters Patent in nearly 
every civilized country. We claim that this 
compound is able to produce superior results 
upon digestion and assimilation, upon nutri- 
tion, and that, above all, it is capable of acting 
as a tonic upon the nervous system. Can this 
claim bear theoretical investigation? How 
does Sanatogen actually behave in the humar 
system? Has this question ever been sci! 
tifically investigated? Has it ever been show! 
that the human organism takes up the phos 
phorus of Sanatogen better than it would tak 
up the inorganic kinds of phosphorus? 

Yes, most emphatically, such investigatior 
have been made by physicians of high 
tation. One of these, by Professor Tun: 
of King’s College, London, was read befor 
International Congress of Medicine in 
This authority found that.the taking of * 
togen was followed by most remarkable i: 
of phosphorus and of protein in the s) 
Not only was this increase due to the co! 
ents of Sanatogen themselves, but it was clea 
shown that Sanatogen so acted on the 
foods taken with it that the system appr 
ted from them much more protein and 
phorus than it did under a diet © 
Sanatogen 

Now this proves very definitely that S 
gen acts first of all as a cell food, and secon: as 
purveyor of phosphorus to the nervous s| 
Similar investigations were made by s 
other scientists and with equally definite r 
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‘o here we have a scientific basis—one of 
several—for our claim that Sanatogen does in- 
vigorate the nervous system, since debility of 
the nervous system is very often, if not always, 
dependent upon a loss or deficiency of phos- 
phorus, and if the system can be brought to 

sorb with the aid of Sanatogen more organic 
shosphorus than it is able, unaided, to extract 
from the ordinary food, a strengthening and 
invigorating of the whole nervous apparatus is 
he natural and logical result. If we can bring 
the body to absorb more albumen (protein) 
through the blood into the body cells, we in- 
evitably increase the efficiency, endurance, and 
resistive force of the organism. 

Now as to the practical results. The final 
test of the efficiency of any preparation lies in 
the crucible of experience. Sometimes a prod- 
uct is right in theory but fails lamentably in 
practice. What is Sanatogen’s record of 
ichievement in actual practice? The medical 
profession of five continents have tried it, are us- 
ing it, and surely their experience, their opinion, 
should count. We have received by actual 
count over 16,000 original letters from physi- 
cians who have themselves watched the benefi- 
cial effect of Sanatogen. There have appeared in 
the leading medical journals of the world over 
120 original contributions by members of the 
medical profession, including authorities of 
world-wide renown, detailing the good results 
of Sanatogen in a variety of conditions. 

From this authoritative material we have 
drawn the claims we make on behalf of Sana- 
togen. When we say that Sanatogen will in- 
vigorate and revitalize the nervous system we 


| do not say it simply because we fancy it will, 





ut because from the authoritative reports 
which we have received we feel there can be no 

ibt that it will do these things. When we say 
that Sanatogen will be of remarkable benefit to 


frail and anemic people, we say this because 
ve have back of us the incontrovertible evi- 
de of scientific authorities. When we say 


that Sanatogen will give you better health, 
etter strength, that it will endow you with 
led power to endure and to resist, we mere- 
terate what thousands of doctors have 
virtually said, either in their letters to us or in 
original articles which have since become a def- 


inite part of medical literature. Only to illus- 
tr A New York physician, head of a clinic, 
vriles, after detailing his experience, that he 
ci ers Sanatogen almost as a specific in 
al i, that is to say, he considers Sanatogen 


alm. st unfailing in anemia. When a physician 
of s' anding makes such an utterance, based up- 
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on actual observation, and when his utterance 
is corroborated by hundreds of other physi- 
cians, are we not justified in saying that Sana- 
togen will help anemic people? Prof. von 
Noorden, head of the most famous medical clin- 
ic in the world, the first medical clinic of the 
University of Vienna, writes that he considers 
Sanatogen an excellent albuminous preparation, 
and that he finds it especially valuable in ane- 
mic conditions. Is such an utterance from one 
of the greatest living authorities to be ignored? 

Prof. C. A. Ewald of Berlin, also an acknowl- 
edged authority, states openly that he has 
watched the effects of Sanatogen in a large 
number of cases and that he has observed excel- 
lent results from its use in meurasthenia. An- 
other physician, director of a large sanitarium 
in Maryland, writes that from his experience 
he is able to say that Sanatogen has positive 
reconstructive force in neurasthenia. In view 
of such definite statements, which, moreover, 
are corroborated in thousands of instances by 
other physicians, can we be accused of exag- 
geration when we say that Sanatogen will help 
nervous people, that it will infuse new strength 
into the nervous system impoverished by over- 
work, worry or illness? 

As a matter of fact, if we were to publish all 
the results reported to us by physicians, our 
claims for Sanatogen would be ten times strong- 
er than they actually are. Viewed in the light 
of what we could claim, our statements are 
truly conservative, as indeed they should be. 
We do not claim Sanatogen to be a cure for 
consumption, Bright’s disease, etc. We claim 
it to be simply and truly a natural, healthful 
food-tonic, designed to increase the efficiency 
of the human system, to aid digestion and 
assimilation, to act as a tonic upon the nervous 
system; in short, to strengthen the funda- 
mental sources which make for health and 
strength and long life. That Sanatogen sup- 
plies a real need its ever increasing success 
abundantly testifies. The remarkable benefits 
it has conferred and is daily conferring upon 
people in every walk of life form an enduring 
monument to its intrinsic value. 

If you have carefully read these vitally important facts 
about Sanatogen you will realise that Sanatogen is perfect- 
ly able to stand on its own record and needs no defence, but 
it is necessary to dispel misconceptions, misstatements, 
spread through ignorance or otherwise. We cordially 
invite everyone interested to write to us for an interestingly 
written booklet fully describing the nature of Sanatogen 
and what it is able to do for those who are run down and 
nervous. The booklet is written by a physician and well 
worth reading. It is sent free and postage prepaid to any- 
one who will ask for it. Sanatogen itself can now be 
obtained at any good drug store. Address The Bauer 
Chemical Co., 24C Irving Place, New York City. 
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SERVICE 


McClure’s stands for Service 


McClure’s Editorial Service means— 


Editorials by men and women whose ideals and achievements are making th« 
world a better place to live in. 
Articles by our investigators who present facts about the great world movements 


Fiction of the cleaner sort, illustrated by artists whose selection depends upon 


their ability to impart human interest and charm to the story. 


McClure’s Economic Service 


The Recommendation to you in the advertising pages of manufacturers who 
make reliable goods and whose statements about them are true—that you may 
feel absolutely safe as to quality and satisfaction whenever you answer the adver- 
tisements or buy their goods in any store. 


It is important that you read good literature. 


It is wise to buy good goods. 
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Banking and Financial 


Bankers Trust Co. 

Devereaux Mortgage Co. 

New York Real Estate Sec. Co. 
Perkins & Co. 

Straus, 8. W. & Co 


Building and Construction 


Alabastine Co 

Berry Brothers 

Carter White Lead Co. 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. 
Genasco Roofing Co. 
General Fireproofing Co. . 
Heppes Company, The 
Johns-Manville, H. W., Co. . 
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lie in its absolute purity 
and wholesomeness, its 
delicious natural flavor, 
and its perfect assimila- 
tion by the digestive 
organs. 





Ars there are many inferior 
imitations, consumers should be | 
sure to get the genuine with our 
trade-mark on the package. 





Reg. U. 8, Pat. Office 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Darby. Edw. & Sons Co. 149 
Direct Furniture Co. 186 Travel 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 140 A. B. A. Travelers’ Cheques 223 
Macey Company 156 | Battle Creek Sanatarium. 16 
fon Furniture Co. 159 Chamber of Commerce 20 
‘oledo Metal Furniture Co. 173 Clark's Tours ; 207 
DePotter Tours Co. o 5 mee 
Heating and Lighting Systems N. Y. New Haven & Hartford R. R. 196, 200 
American Radiator Co. 133 Where-To-Go Bureau - + 205 
Peck- Williamson Underfeed Furnace 136 Wearing po 
Ineurance B. V. D. Co., The. 195 
Postal Life Ins. Co 11 | Chalmer’s Knisting Oo. + 
Jewelry and Silverware ceeneen Co. 4 
rementz 72 
Tiffany & Co 1 Phoenix Knitting Works 180 
Waltham Watch Co. 154 Price, E. V. & Co. 158 
White Valley Gem Co. 194 Wilson Bros. 217 
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HAT was sought for at 

the time of the Hughes 

Insurance Investigation in 

1905, has become an estab- 
lished fact. 

Anyone now desiring sound 
insurance protectioncan walk 
into the office of the Postal 
Life Insurance Company, or 
write a letter to it and deal 
direct, thus becoming his own 
agent and saving for himself 
the agent's commissions each 
year during the premium- 
Paying period. 

The non-agency method has 
been followed in England for 
more than a century. 

As a matter of fact, it is 
agency-expense that has bur- 
dened and weakened more 
than one American company. 

The Postal Life has, indeed, 
absorbed two such companies 
and saved their policyholders 
from serious loss. 
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Call 





Postal Life Building 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


WM. BR. MALONE, President 


Non-agency savings 


35 Nassau Street 


Insurance Economy 


Health-conservation 


ORE than 1,600 people 

were accepted last year 

for insurance in the Postal— 
without agents. 

The first year, Postal policy- 
holders receive a guaran- 
teed commission-dividend 
corresponding to what other 
companies pay their agents, 
less the moderate advertis- 
ing charge. 

In subsequent years policy- 
holders can deduct the entire 
agent’s renewal commission 
of 7'0% and an office-expense 
saving of 2%, making up the 


Annual Dividend of 


rH 
Guaranteed in the Policy 


And, in addition, the Postal 
Pays, every year after the 
first, contingent dividends 
that are earned by the policy. 


eo 2 @ 


Write and find out the exact sum the 
Company will save you at your age 
on any standard form of contract— 
Whole Life, Limited Payment Life or 
Endowment. 
No agent will be sent to visit you: the 
Postal 

at 
official information. 
Mail me insurance-particulars as per 


with 
write for 
Simply say: 


Life 
the 


dispenses 
office or 


advertisement in 


McCLURE’S for April 


In your letter be sure to give: 


1. Your full name. 
2. Your occupation. 


2. The exact date of your birth. 
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NEW YORE 


HE Postal’s Annual State- 
ment for 1912 shows 
that the Company in less than 
seven years has built up 
through non-agency methods, 
and through re-insurance, a 
policyholding body  repre- 
senting $50,000,000 of in- 
surance in force, backed by 
legal-reserves amounting to 
$10,000,000. 

It receives business from 
every State and from foreign 
countries. It is an interstate 
and international institution. 

The Company's Health 
Bureau also performs an im- 
portant public service through 
the distribution of heipful 
printed matter on heaith- 
Preservation. Policyholders 
may also have one free medi- 
cal examination each year, 
if desired, so as to detect in- 
cipient disease in time to 
check or cure it, thus reduc- 
ing the cost of mortality. 
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STRONG POSTAL POINTS 


First: Old-line legat-re- 
serve tnsurance---not fra- 
ternal or assessment. 


Second: Standard policy 
reserves, Now $10,000,000. /r- 


urance in Sorce $50,000,000. 


Third: Standard policy 
provisions, approved by the 
State Insurance Department. 
nts. 


full $ Operates under 


strict State requirements 
and subject to the United 
States postal authorities. 
Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selection of 
risks. 

Sixth: Policyholad erg 
Heaith Bureau arranges one 
free medical examination 
each year, if desired. 
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Everybody's Asking y re i ‘Ss : 


Bobbie is a girl, tender-hearted, exuberant, normal, and she manages—with- 
out their knowing it—the large, motherless New England family of which 


she is 


pretty 


BOBBIE, General Manager 


tells so charmingly the story of her and her brothers and sisters 
and father that it is already one of the successes of the season. 
A third edition was demanded even before publication. Amus- ' 


ing—touchi 


from a far- 





ee 


the oldest daughter. Everybody loves her, not because she is a usual 
heroine, pursued by admirers, but because she is such a trump. 





By OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY 





ng—it is saturated with domesticity, and comes not 
away world of romance, but from our own lives. 
$1.25 nel; postpaid $1.37 





A GUIDE to the 
MONTESSORI 





‘\ S OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY'® | 





METHOD 


Bythe author of “To M: L.G.” 








By ELLEN YALE STEVENS 


The much talked-of successor 





Graduate of Columbia and University of Chicago, Principal of Brooklyn 
Heights Seminary, has studied with Dr. Montessori personally and 
has experimented with the method with American children. TH 2 


An interpre 


mothers and 


to a much talked-of book— 


tation of the Montessori method for American f IFE 
It includes an orderly description of 











the successive steps of the method, directions for use of the 
material, suggestions as to adaptation to American conditions; 
and it focuses the attention on the deeper, spiritual side of 
Dr. Montessori’s message to our times, a side of the highest 
importance too much overlooked. Nothing can be a sub- 
stitute for Montessori’s book itself; this is an interpretation 
which will dispel misconceptions of Montessori’s theories. 


teac he rs. 
MASK 


A novel telling an intense love 
story the scene of which is beau- 
tiful Granada—where the au- 
thor retired after the publication 


of her anonymous confession 





















Illustrated, cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 
$1.30 net; postpaid $1.42 
To be published March*26 ' 

MeC 9 , 
rat Owen Johnson’s Edna Ferber’s 

F.A. 

Stokes The SIXTY-FIRST ROAST BEEF 

443 SECOND MEDIUM 

Fourth Ave. 
a —— Tilustrated by A. B. Wensell Illustrated by $1.20 net; 

Senc strated cata- . 7 ° 

log of new publications. $7.35 net; postpaid $1.47 J.M. Flagg postpaid $1.32 
Name 

Address. . ° 
= Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
own State _ 
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100,000 Americans 


are using daily a new book which tells the whole story of human knowledge in a new 
way, in the light of the most recent research and in readable and interesting language. 
It is the most successful book of our time, and the most useful. Every university 
library, more than 2,000 public libraries, all of the great newspapers, hundreds of banks, 
manufacturing companies, thousands of business men, the foremost scholars, authors, 
lawyers, educators, doctors, clergymen, engineers have bought it. The book reviewers 
have referred to it in the most flattering terms, and it is being sold in every country of 
the world where the English language is spoken. 


This Book is the new 11th Edition of the 


28 Volumes and Index—Published by the Press 
of the University of Cambridge, England. 


Che New Edition of this celebrated work displaces 
ind supersedes all previous editions and all ‘‘re- 
prints." It contains 40,000 articles and 44,000,000 
words of text—the largest body of practical infor- 

1ation ever printed in one work, and it is the only 
encyclopedia which is up to date. 

It is the fullest, the only really authoritative en- 

clopedia in existente; it is also the cheapest, and 
the only one with the magnificent tradition of almost 
150 years of supremacy, since the publication of the 
first edition at Edinburgh in 1768-71. Sold for cash, 
deferred cash (in 4 mos. 8 mos. or 12 mos.) or $5.00 
monthly. 




















































‘A particularly successful dnd attractive book,” 
saysalawyer. “Beautifully gotten up,” says a busi- 
ness man. ‘“‘There has never been anything like it,” 

iys a head master. ‘‘Worth more than twice the 
oney,” says the manufacturer. 








As no mere pamphlet is adequate to describe this 
vonderful new work, we have had to prepare a book 
ibout it of 250,000 words, containing many illustra- 
ions and exemplifying the wonderful saving in bulk 
ind increased convenience brought about by the use 
f thin but opaque India paper. It costs us over 
50 cents a copy to print and mail. 


You should examine this elaborate prospectus 
ecause it describes the most notable literary under- 
taking of the age, upon which $1,500,000 was 
xpended before a single copy was printed. 
The India Paper Set, each 


Sign the attached inquiry form, and we shall be pleased ues tat ene tk ee 


send you by mai! our 250,000-word “Book Aboul a bound in full Sheepskin. The 
0k,”? together with full parlic ulars of price :, payment Index Volume (on ordinary 


: yaper) 1S seer m top. 
ndings, bookcases, etc. pat . 


Mager, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
120 West 32d Street, New York 











Immediate deliveryof the 


omplete set of ' Please send me by mail 160-page prospectu AB k About Book "") of the 
) volumes in new Encyclopedia Britannica with price, et * 
Mc‘ 
ny binding on 
Name 
st payment 
of only Address 


— oe oe ew ee eS ee SS ee ee he Uh Ue Ue Ue Oe Ue 8 | 
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in WEBSTERS 
VEW 
INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


The Merrvr77am Webster 


Even as you read this magazine you likely 
question the meaning of some new word. A 
“i, friend asks: “What is white coal?” You 
si seek the location of the Levant or the e by 
pronunciation of jujutsu. Whowas ty 
Becky Sharp? Is Hongkong a city £ i] 
or an island? etc. 

































Often long for ' 
a quick, up-to-da’ " 
accurate answer. This 
NEW CREATION is an 
encyclopedia, equivalent in type 
matter to a 15 volume set. It answers 
all kinds of questions with final authority. 


INDIA PAPER EDITION: => 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, expensive India 
Paper imported for thisedition. Has an excel- 
lent printing surface resulting in remarkably 
clear impressions of type and illustrations, 
What a satisfaction to own the new M 








Webster in a form so light and 80 convenient 
to use! One half the thickness and weignt of 
the Regular Edition. Weight only 7 lbs. 
Size 125% x 954 x 2 inches. 


t 

| REGULAR EDITION: ==> 
f Printed on strong book paper of the nighess qual- 
ity. Weight 14% lbs. Size 12% x 94 x 5inches. Both 
| Editions are printed from the same plates and indexed, 
) 400,000 Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. 
The only dictionary with the new div 
page,—characterized as “A Stroke of Genius.” 


WRITE for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. FREE set of pocket maps if you name this magazine. 


| G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, MASS., U.S. A. } 


INL COMA | 





ma" 


W Per Advt. in McClure’s 
Send Sample pages, maps, etc. 























BIG DROP A POSTAL 


BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 






FOUR BOOKS TO MEN 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know 
These what a Young Man Ought to Know 
books answer What a Young Husband Ought to Know 








Send now for our Spring Catalogue No. 41, plainly sex inqui- What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 
containing Lists of the very NEWEST publi- | ries for both mar- FOUR BOOKS TO once 
cations. Thousands of brand new books of ried and single, What a Young Girl Ought to Know 

. ’D ° ° p Know 
Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in halves young and old. ow ta bw gy hwy ~ — , 
and quarters, including Literature, Science, | 8 separate books. What a Woman of 45 Ought to Knov 
"THE TA BAR D 1 NN ‘BOO K COMPAN Y Cloth; sold singly at $1.00 per copy, postaid. Table of contents fr 

AN’ 
1302-4 Filbert Street - - Philadelphia THE VIR PUBLISHING coum 


721 Church Bidg., N.W, Cor. 15th & Race Sts., Philadelphia, P's 
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Its Varied Uses and Great Value 


This encyclopaedia has many special uses, which make it 
valuable far beyond a mere work of occasional reference. 


In The Family: As an educational influence in the home circle it far 
exceeds its price. So simple is its arrangement that your boy or gil can quickly 
find the information demanded of them by modern conditions. Note the increasing 
fund of accurate information the young folks of the household speedily accumulate 
from its pages. 


In Business : The "New International" furnishes aid that means dollars. 
Increased knowledge of fields of trade, of newest manufacturing processes; descrip- 
tions of commercial products, old and new; explanation of commercial systems, 
business Jaw and a thousand facts essential to business success. 


In The Professions: Condensed in the "New International" is a wealth 
of expert special knowledge, that only consultation of many separate expensive 
works will furnish elsewhere ; and much not to be found anywhere save in this 
great work, 


For Literary Man and Student: The comprehensive and ac- 

curate matter on every subject, so necessary to literary worker and general student, 
is nowhere else to be found in such complete, 
condensed, accessible form. The advantage 
of such a source of information always at hand 
is incalculable. 


In All Walks of Life: Tie New 


International Encyclopaedia furnishes aid 
without counterpart in any work of its 
kind in the English-speaking world. Its in- 
formation is more readily available than that 
of any reference work ever before published. 


Easy To Buy: The price is so mo- 
derate and terms so liberal that all 
may buy without inconvenience. 

We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


Mail The Coupon for detailed | 
information with samples of 
paper, printing, illustra- 

tions, binding aud pay- 

ment plan. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. - 
449 Fourth Ave, 
New York 
New 
Thin-Paper 
Edition 
(Half the Weight) 
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SAEZ 
THE TRADE MARK +} 
that. stands for . 
WHITING guality in fine WHITING’S \\ 


rPAP?Tr2e 2S 
for Fine Corre- 
spondence or Gen- 
eral Business Uses 
are America’s best. 
They have given 
satisfaction to a 
multitude of users 
for nearly half a 
century. They are 
made in tints and 








writin papers WOVEN LINEN 
Ss a is preéminently 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


satisfactory for the 
Chicago use of men in their 
personal letter writ- 
ing. It has long 
been a favorite 
among men of taste 
in all parts of the 
United States, and 
especially among 





| 


congressmen at 
Washington. Are 
you using it? If 
not, try it. 


surfaces to suit all 
tastes. Youcan get 
them at any first- 
cless stationer’s. 


When you think of writing think of Whiting 





ae ee ene aed PN 


Yt »~?. Se f“>F mis ‘ote, % ee 
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; any Those who find it necessary to get away for a few weeks this winter will find here 
every facility for rest, recreation - health improvement. Here everything is scientifically planned 
BOOK for health- building. You eat, sleep and live daily for health in a wholesome, health-winning 
te environment. 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium is the one institution where all the most recent scientific curative 
measures have been assembled under one control. Many new and interesting departments have 
been recently installed, including Radium, Diathermy, Electrical Exercises, new additions | “ 
X-Ray which make possible an accurate diagnosis of intestinal disorders, the Electrocardiog raph 
for heart examination and various other means which are proving exceedingly valuable both in 
diagnosis and in treatment. 


In addition to the special medical advantages, the Sanitarium offers many unique opportunities 
to health-seekers. The new Diet System, the physical culture classes, the School of 
o Health, the interesting health lectures, swimming, games and drills—these end a hundred 
4 INDOOR other attractive features are enjoyed by guests as well as by patients. If you are in- 
terested in “‘right living,”’ if you are planning a winter vacation, or if you simply 
SWIMMING want general information about the Battle — Sanitarium, this booklet will 
POOL _prove of interest to you. The coupon brings the book. Sign and mail it now. itled “* The 
hy” by Dr. J H. 


Ch SARA SRM S siete - ; Kellogg, illustrated Prospectus 
_ actual examination char: 









Box 1440 § 
Ditarium 


Battle Creek, Mic! 
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Balzac’s. 





SENT ON 
APPROVAL 











Full Set Sent on Approval 


We will send you the complete set of 18 beauti- 
ful volumes for you to examine and look at and 
thumb through at your convenience in your own 
home. We do not ask you to buy these books 
from merely reading this advertisement or any other 
literature we might send. Our plan is to do away 
with descriptive “booklets” altogether and instead 
send the full set for your approval. In this way 
you have an opportunity to actually see the books 
emselves before making us any payment or obli- 
gating yourself in any way. The set consists of 18 
handsome volumes measuring 814 by 54% by 154 
inches, splendidly bound in a deep blue genuine 
ibrary Cloth, with gold dust-proof tops and head 
bands. Don’t miss this opportunity to see this 
wonderful set of books. Mail coupon on the right 
at once, 


The Thompson Publishing Company 











the very pinnacle among the world’s greatest writers. 
coupled with his intimate knowledge of life, enabled him to scale every height and sound every 
depth of human passion. Of himself he said (and said significantly) “‘I am the Secretary of Society.”’ 








YOU MUST READ 


BALZAC 


Translated from the Original French—Unabridged 


OT in any literature of any country on the face of this earth are there any books like 
The most brilliant name of his day in the literature of France, Balzac reached 


His marvelous imagination, 








F you would read the great book of life, with its countless thousands of lights and shadows, por- 
trayed by the hand of a master, then you must read Balzac. 
which is superficial, then do not read Balzac, for he deals with things nct as they should be, but 
with things as they are, and his university is the Great University of Human Experience. Balzac’s 
stories literally burn their way into your brain and memory; they read as though they were his 
own actual, personal experiences, and such is their master-grip and hold upon you that to read 
them is to live them for yourself, and here’s your chance. 


But if you would read only that 




















Special Terms—Only $2 a Month 
To introduce this handsome Set of Balzac’s Com- 


plete Works, we will, for a short time, accept 
orders at nearly one-half price, on terms of only 
$2 a month. Regular price of this complete 
Library Edition is $54 — now offered you at 
$29.50 and sent on approval. We do 
not ask for any deposit or any guaran- 
tee. Just tear off and mail coupon 
and we will ship you the entire set for 
seven days’ examination. You can then 
examine each volume carefully, and if 
the are not satisfactory you 
may return them at our expense 
But if the books are satistac- 
tory and you wish to keep 
them, then send us only $1 
as first payment and $2 a 
month until the spe- 
cial price of $29.50 
is paid. Mail 

Coupon 
At Once 


PUBLISHING CO. 
1127-29 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me for 
examination one set of 
Balzac’s Complete Works, 
in 18 volumes | ibrary Edi- 

tion. If | am satished with 

the books, I will send you $1 as 
first payment and $2 a month there- 
after until the special price of $29.5 
is paid. _ If I do not wish to keep the 
ks, | will notify you within seven days 
and the books are then to be returned at your 
expense, as offered McClure’s readers. 


Name... .. 
Address 




















ST. LOUIS 
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Connecticut, Washington 


Wykeham Rise 


A Country School for Girls 
Miss Davies, Principal 





National Park Seminary 
FOR GIRLS. Washington, D. C. (Suburbs) 


A distinctly original school for 
"erican girls. Academic 
Studies, Music, Art. Flocu- 

tion, Domestic Science, 
Arts and Crafts, Secre 
tarial Work, Library 
Economy, Business 
Law and Hygiene. 
20 buildings in a park 
of romantic beauty 
Write for catalogue to 
Box 152. 








Drsteict or Cotumeta, Washingtvn, Mintwood Pl. and roth St. 


Bristol School For Grats. French Residence Electiv 


Preparatory, Academic and two year’ 


Collegiate Courses. New $50,000 additional fire-proof building. 
Gymnasium, switaming pool. Basketball, tennis, Literature, Psy- 
hology, Civics, by Merrimt E. Gates, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., ex- 


President Amherst College Mrss Atrtce A. Barsror, Prin 





Drstraicr or Corvus, Washington. 
$ A home school, preparatory and 
Che vy Chase Seminary finishing, for young ladies. Lit- 
erature, Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Campus of 
eleven acres for outdoor sports. Healthful location in Wast.ington's 
Suburb Beautiful.” Artesian water. 


Mr. and Mars. S. N. Barker, Principals 





Destraict of Cotump1a, Washington. 


Fairmont 


A Home School for Girls. Literature on request 





Drsrarct or Cotumera, Washington, 1906 Florida Ave 7 
A ScHoot ror Gras, Established 1892 Te- 
Gunston Hall paratory and Academic Courses Two 
years Post-graduate and College work. Music, Art and Expression 
Building specially planned for the school. Athletics 
Miss Beveriey R. Mason, Principal 
Miss E. M. Crark, LL. A., Associate 








| 


District or Co_umBia, Washington, 1324 roth St 


Miss Madeira’s School for Girls 


College preparatory with certificate privileges to Vassar, Sn 


and Wellesley. Academic course for pupils not going to college 
years’ advanced course for High School graduates. Music and 
Gymnasium and athletics. Miss Lucy Maperra, A. B. (Vassar 





District or CotumBia, Washington 
s For girls and young women. | 
Washington College (2f Within National Capital 
of ro acres; choicest educational and social advantages; ret 
associations, most beautiful home life 


Preparatory, Certificat 
College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, 


Domestic Science. I 
ture on request. Address F. Meneree, President 





Itttnots, Chicago. 


The University of Chicago 


Home Study 2oth Year. Correspondence-Study Depart 
offers 350 class-room. courses to non-resident students. On 
thus do part work for a Bachelor's degree 


Begin any ' 
(Div. B 


ers, Business Men, Ministers, Social Workers, etc 
U. or C 


Elementary courses 
in many subjects, others for Teachers, Writers, Accountants, Bar 


k 





Ircinors, Godfrey. 
School for Girls and Young VW 
Monticello” Seminary .. 75th year. College Prepar 
and Junior College Courses Domestic Science, Music, Art 
tificate privileges. Equipment for school work and recreatior 
poses first class. Rates moderate. Limited enrollment. Refer 
required. Catalogue Mrss Marrua C. Eritcxson, P 





Learn 3 Paying | Profession 
that good income = for iif 
For seventeen years. we have ar —F. | p .— - 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our as earn $20 to 250 a week. We assist 
them to secure these postiions. Learn bow you © 
beco: at Ferms easy — living inexpensive. Writ 


lor catalogne— NOW! 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
945 Wabash Avenue. Fffincham. Tilinot« 
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RY A Summer Your Boy Will Enjoy q 


A summer at Culver will prove the happiest your boy has 
ever spent, and may mean more in his development than 
a whoie year of mere books. There are three diferent 
schools—the Naval, the My and the Woodcra't. 
Dan Beard is in charge of the Woodcraft School, 
which is open to bovs as yourg 
as twelve. Catalogue 
of either school on 
request. Indicate 
which you desire. 
ress 


The Secretary 






























Lasell Seminary 


Aubarndale, Massochasstis, Ten Miles trom Boston 





Music 


Courses in Language, Literature, Science, 
and Art, with thoro instruction in the theory and 
practico of Household Economics. Training is given 
in the Art of Entertaining, House Furnishing and 
Manac¢ement, Marketing, Cooking, Dressmaking and 


Millinery. Tennis, Boating, Swimming, Riding and 
Other sports are encouraged. Address, 


G. mM. WINSLOW, Ph. D.. + Principal, 
112 Woodland ® 








Smee om 











MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield 
“ ” For Girls. A city school with coun 
The Eims” School ty csorts. Open cir deeping room 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Sim 
r Graduating and special courses. Domestic Science, Music 
Miss Porter, Principal 


New Jersey, Summit. 20 miles from New York 
For Girls. College Preparatory and 
Kent Place School { seneral Courses, Domestic Science 
Cottage - younger girls. Gymnasium Cir 
HAMILTON W. Masie, President of Board of Di 


New school building 
culars on request 
rectors. 


Mrs. Paut, Miss Woopman, Principals 








Massacauserts, Boston, 559 Boylston St. 


Chauncy Hall School 
Established 1828 Prep res boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
ther scientific schools Every teacher a specialist 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt 


(Copley Sq.) 


Principal 


New Jersey, Englewood, Box 605 
Dwight School for Girls Cols preparatory and 


cepted by leading colleges. Limited number of pupils insures individ 

ual attention. Spocious grounds. SuburLan to New York. Gymna 

sium Tennis, ricing Address 
Miss CREIGHTON ar 


1 courses 


d Miss Farrar, Principals 








Cambridge 


Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 


Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given by the leg 
Faculty of 30 Osteopathic physicians in active practice 

tion in science and practice largely individual. Term begins 

~ isth. Write for catalogue 15 Craigie St., Cambridge, Mass 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


New Yor«, Cernegie Hell, Room 146 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884. Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Em 
re Theatre and Companies FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
THE SECRETARY 








miles 
from Boston 
All studies but English 
jective. 
Preparatory: finishing school 
Advanced Elective Courses 
for high school graduates. 
College Certificate. 
Piano, organ, violin, 
with NOTED men 
Pip- Organ, Gymnasium 
with swimming pool, 
new building. 
Exceptional! opportunities, 
with a delightful home life. 
66 Summit Street 
NEWTON, Mase 


ERS 


School 


FOR GIRLS 


from Boston. Thorough preparation for 

re Advanced courses for graduates of high schools 
H hold Arts. Music. Arts and Crafts. Large grounds 
!l outdoor sports. Experienced instructors in charge of 
a thletics. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. For 


Mount 
Ida 


voice 


Schoo 


Send for new year book 














Hall 


Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 


gue address 


MISS OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 
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New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Lock Box 708 
Miss C. E. Mason's Suburban School for Girls 
The Castle tine: cchoct foraittc 1p to ans Lames Schocl tes 


girls 8 to 13. All departments. College preparatory, graduating and 


special courses. Certificate admits to leading colleges. New York 
City Annex. European class for study and travel. For circular ad 
dress Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M 





New York, Scarsdale 

The Misses Lockwood's Collegiate School for Grris. A country 
school with all the advantages of the metropolis. Faculty of sixteen 
instructors. Superior opportunities for Music and Drawing. Health 
ful outdoor life 40 minutes from Grand Central Station 


New York, Ossinin g-on-Hudson 


The Holbrook School for Boys |, schoo! that is 








alogue.’ 500 ft. elevation, comm anding a 40-mile view of the Hud 
son. 30 miles from New York. Complete cquipment All sports 
College preparatory Character rcferences required Catalogue 
on request. 

York, Poughkeepsie, Box 706 


78th year begins September 24 
Riverview Academy 1913 A hone for the better kind 
of boys. It looks beyond college e.trance. Instruction is thorough 
ane Equipment modern. Its inflrence makes for manhood 7 
utive man gement For cetslogue, address 
Josernu B. Bispee, A.M 


years of conse 





New York, Ossining-on > ison 
"or Manty Boys. Sp cial 
St. John’ Ss School { ties for quick ccllege preperation. Mili- 
Parental discipline Gymnasium, sewimming pool 
Manly sports encouraged Junior Hall a separate 
Catalogue. 


opportuni 


tary drill. 
Athletic field 
school for boys under 13. 





Rev. W. A. Ranney, A.M., Pd.B., Principal 
New York, Troy 
W For Girls. rooth year. On the hills 
Emma illard School 400 feet above the city. Four new 


fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. Preparatory, General 
and Special Courses. Certificate privileges. Music, Art, Elocution, 
Domestic Science. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Catalogue on 
request diss Eviza Kewras, Ph.B., Principal 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O., Box K. 


Ogontz School For YounG Laptes. 
Flexible adaptation of both class and individual instruction in lan- 
guage, literature, history, art, music, science, economics and domes- 
tic science. Experienced faculty. Advantages of exceptional social 
and home life together with carefully supervised physical exercise 
are marked features of Ogontz School. Modernly equipped build- 
ings in a beautiful suburban park of 65 acres. 20 minutes to Phila- 
delphia, affording the exceptional educational advantages of the 
city. For catalogue and views address 
Miss Assy A. SUTHERLAND, Principal. 


Founded 185v. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 109 
Offers a thorough physical, men- 
Mercersburg Academy tal and moral training for college 
or business. Under Christian masters from the great universities 
Located in the c umberland Valley, one of the most picturesque spots 
of America jew gymnasium. Equipment mode - Write for cat 
alog Address WiILttiAM MANN Irvine, LL . H.admaster 





PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 


Miss Cowles’ School FOR GIRLS, (Highland Hall.) 


Emma Mitton Cowres, A.B., Head of School. Preparatory to 
Bryn Mawr, Wellesicy, Vassar, Smith and Mt. Holyoke. Certificate 
privilege. Also general course. Music and art. Healthful location, 
1,000 ft. altitude. New sleeping porch. Gymnasium, swimming pool 
Catalog Address THe S&CRETARY 





PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box K 
$ H For Girls. An excel 
The Birmingham School, Inc. jo, Cis. An gx 
either Academic or College Preparatory Courses. Beautiful and 
healthful location in the mountains. On Main Line P. R. R. Gym- 


Physical training. For catalogue address 
A. R. Grier, President. 


nasium 





PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown 
Beechwood School For Younc Women. A Cultural and 
Practical School Fits for any re- 
munerative vocation. College Preparatory; College Departments; 
Conservatory of Music; Art, Arts and Crafts, Oratory, Domestic 
Arts and Sciences, Secretaryship, Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kin- 
M 


dergarten. Moderate terms Reaser, Ph.D., Pres. 





Buena Vista, Va., Box 980. 
: For Girls and Young Ladies. 47th 
Southern Seminary year. In Blue Ridge Mountains, the 
famous valley of Virginia. Near Natural Bridge. Wonderful health 
record Home Life Courses, College Preparatory. Finishing. 
Music including pipe organ. Domestic science, Secretarial, etc. 
Students from every section of U. S. and outside. "R ate $285 





FOREIGN 





EUROPE 
The Thompson- ° 
Latiascron School of Travel for Girls 
r3th year Foreign residence, three periods of travel through 
eight countries, usual courses of study with Piano and Singing, 
all is included American home comforts October sailing 
Maras. Watter Scorr, Sec’y, 158 Central Ave., Dover, N. H 





CAMPS 





New Yor« Crrvy, 233 W. 77th Street 

$ : Rangeley Lake Dis- 
Blue Mountain Family Camps Paneer Me 
Beautiful bungalows completely equipped for every corifort. Most 
attentive service. Best home cooking. Fresh country products 
Good fishing. Bathing beach. All sports. Kindergarten specialist 
forchildren. $15 to $20 a week Separate camp for girls. Address 

Irvine |. McCout 





VERMONT, Milton, 
Wi ; For Boys. On Lake 
Camp innisquam Champlain. Bronco 
Scouting on Indian trails Mountain, river 
and lake trips. Land and water contests. 2 baseball 
diamonds; 3 tennis courts. Cottages and tents. Book- 
let. M. H. Moopy, Box 33, Waterbury, Vt. 


riding 





New Hampsuree, Peterboro 
° On our own lake. Dr. D.A. 
Sargent Camp for Girls 20.200" Pres, All held andl 
water sports. Amateur theatricals, Music. Food from farm. Songs 
und stories around the camp fire. Address 
Tus Secrerary, 8 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass 





New Vor Crrvy, 233 W. 77th Street 


Kineo Camps for Boys 

In Maine and New Hampshire. Most carefully con- 
ducted, most completely equipped for all sports; and 
best table of any boys’ camp in America. Main Camp 
for boys under 16, $200; three Camps for older boys, 
$175. Address Irvine I. McCout 
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. A success, 
ara memory my of power. Be Coomeih-deap For- 
! Begin your real training at once. 
The Dickson Method of Memory Training 
makes you “Forget Proof,”’ deve 
will, self- Ms. quick ti 

Write todeg ~ my free Gen 












—faces, names also how to secure FREE, a copy of 
my $2.00 ‘DeLuxe book. "*“How to Speak in ~~ - & 
Dickson Memory School, 753 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago. 








22 YEARS OF SUCCESS. Instruction 
ST U DY by mail adapted toeveryone. FOR AM- 
BITIOUS MEN who want to prepare 


for practice or who want to take our 
business law course so as to better 
their business prospects. Takes 
spare time only. Can er to succe 

ful graduates, located in every section “of 
the country. Handsome catalogue and 
Easy Payment Plan free. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
255 American Bullding, Detroit, Mich. 


LAW 
AT 
HOME 












German—French— English 
Italian—Spanish 
or any other language learned quick 
and easily by the Cortina-Phone Met! 
at home. Write for free book 
today; easy payment pian 
Cortina Academy of Langue re< 
866 Mecea Bidg., 1600 Bway, Cor 
48th St, N.Y. 























SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
fare, and ies Haier Lippacet the — —— =age by 4. Berg 


i—¥ “Write to-day. 
The — Correspondence School 
145 Besse Place, Springfield, Hass. 


All You Need To Learn 
PARAGON Be (8) ab) 


Sounds incredible, but absolutely true. Remarkable invention of 
expert. Simplest system ever devised. beyond reach 
of thehand. Easy to read. Is being of U. S. Govern- 
ment, in offices of "Railroads, Banks and other corporations, Law 
Reporting, ete. ITIVE PROOF or NO here big co 
Write For Free Particulars Today! Now! 


PARAGON INSTITUTE, 1412 Coliseum P1., New Orleans, La. 


BE A BANKER 


\ Learn & profession that will give you standing and indepen * 
Splendid opportunities. Pleasant work, short hours, all holidays of. ) «ar 

vacation with pay, cood salary. Diploma in six months. Lessons and ‘ert 
books by Edgar G. Aleorn. Catalog free. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING, 106 Mclene Building, Columbas. bic | 





Mr. Esenveln 























| FRENCH, GERM AN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 





' 
! 





Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at spare r 
ments, in your own home. You hear the living voice « 
native professor pronounce each word and phrase. In as 
prisingly short time you can speak a new language by 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


combined with 


ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
The Language-Phone Method 


918 Putnam Balidia 















“word- -signs’* no *'c 
notes.’" Speedy, — » system that can be learned in 30 days of he me 
Stucly, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, addre 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 95 


Chicage Opera House Block, Chicago, | 
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Coarse ia Oratory and Public Speaking. 
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The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
Trained This Nurse at Rome 
‘My association with The 
Chautauqua School of Nurs- 
ing has been the pleasantest 
year of my life. In the year 
since my study I have had 18 

cases and earned 8640." 
Alice L. Westlake, 
Concord, N. H 
(Portrait) 
Thousands of our graduates, without 
oh ious experience are earning $10 to 
25 week. 

Write for ‘ How I became a Nurse’ 
and our Year book, explaining our cor- 
respondence and home practice 
method; 370 pages with the experiences 
of our graduates. 48 specimen lesson 
pages sent free. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


272 Main Street, Jamestown, N, Y, 
12th YEAR, 


CIVIL SERVICE 


eione are very desirable. Good salary, short hours, easy 
Ww , pleasant surroundings, life positions, steady work, thirty 
ays Vacation and thirty days sick leave annually with pay. 
(6,202 appointments made last year. No political pu!) needed. 
Common school education sufficient. Must be 18 years or over. 
Full Information about how to secure these positions and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















UNCLE SAM IS BEST EMPLOYER ; 


pay ts high and sure; hours short; places 
permanent; promotions regular; vaca- 


Htene with paz: thousands of vacancies; 
ull kinds r 


pleasant work everywhere; 
no pull needed; common 
sufficient. Special money 
gunrantee if you write today for 
booklet Bi1s8. IT IS FREE. 


EARL HOPKINS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























To sell on commission 2c. to 5c. a word. 
MSS, read, criticized, revised, and typed. 
Story-Writing and Journalism taught by 





























mail. Free booklet, “ Writing for Profit,” 
tells how, gives proof. Estabitshed 189s. 
THE BRYANT os 
scoot fon STAMMERING 
n 1880. Methods embrace remedies for nervous conditions as well as 
1 training. The result of thirty years’ close study and teaching. Even 
F. 4. BRYANT, M.D., Principal, 62 B West 40th Street, New York. 
] AM M ER tation worlds 
TAM 16 +t bom lesson explaining Home In- 
FREE. Answer at Once. 
aws—LI —by correspondence. Only law school in U. S. conducting 
sodard mL sehool and giving same instruction, by mall. Over 450 class 
graduates to pass bar examination. Only law school giving Complete 
School highly endorsed and recom- 
on of its kind in the world. Send today for Large Handsomely Illus 
rated Prespeetas. Special courses for Business Men ant B Bankers. 
CHEAP AS WOOD 
40 Styles. Ali Kinds 
Catalog Free 
Up-to-Bate Mfg. Co. 


NATIONAL PRESS ASS’N, Dept. 112, ladianapolis, ind. 
An institution for the correction of speech defects. Established by a phy- 
purses show immediate improvement. Booklet free. Open all summer. 
putation world-wide. 
George “Gates os fa, Bir adelai Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich, 
y re a resident law school in U. S., Conferring Degree of Sestoler 
om leetares, Faculty of over 80 prominent lawyers. Guarantee to pre 
i by Gov, Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students, Only 
Hamilton Collegeof Law, 1158 Ellsworth Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
of Fence. No Agents 
Box C Terre Haute, Ind. 


























Don't envy the trained, 
man—be one 


No use envying the man who has made 
es. Don’t think he got where he is because 
e had a “‘pull.”” A ‘‘pull’’ doesn’t amount to 
much unless you can deliver the goods, and 
the best ‘‘pull’’ in the world is training. 


Just make up your mind today—right new—that you are 
going to be a tramed man— that you are going to get the 
money rr hold a good job. You car de it. The American 
School of Correspondence will show you how. This great 
school, with its sixty-five complete courses in Engineering, 

ss and Law, can soon give you the training necessary 
to become a successful man—a man who will be e..vied as 
you, perhaps, now envy the men above you. 


How the American School Will Give You 
the Training You Need 


The American School of Correspondence was estab- 
lished fifteen years for the benefit of ambitious men and 
women every where. "This school makes it possible for you to 
obtain the education and training you need without leaving 
home or giving up your work. It w ill bring a practical college 
course to you right in your own home. 

No matter where you live, the American School will 
train you in any branch of Engineering, Business and Law, 
or prepare you for entrance into any resident college. Ke- 
member: no need of your leaving home or giving up your 
present job. 

Write the American School now, while the subject of 
making more money ison your mind. State how far you went 
in the public schools, what you are doing now, and w hat you 
would like tobe. Your case will receive spec rial attention. 

The American School will tel! you the best and _quickest 
way to better your condition and get more money, Check the 
coupon and mail it now. Don't fee this matter drag another 
day. Another year might slip by and find you at the same old 
job and prospects for a raise very slim. 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U. S. A. 
oe 8 8 8 es 8 8 he Ue UL Um Ue Um Ue Ue 


Your Opportunity Coupon 


Check the course you want and mail the coupon now 








American School ef Correspondence, Chicage, U. §. A. 


Please send me your Bulletin and advise me howl can qualify for 
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the position marked “4." McC.,4-13 
..«-Bleetrical Engineering ~.-. Lawyer 
..-.Blee, Light & Power Supt. «++. Bookkeeper 
..»-Bleetrical Wireman «++ Stenographer 
«++» Telephone Expert «+«Private Secretary 
«..- Architect «++. Accountant 
..+-Bullding Contractor ..». Cost Accountant 

.. Architectural Draftsman .-Cert’f'd Public Ace’nt 


....Struetaral Engineer «++ Auditor 
....Conerete Engineer «++» Business Manager 
... Civil Engineer ..-Fire Ins. Inspector 
-.» Surveyor .-Fire Ins. Adjuster 
... Mechanical Engineer ° fire Ins. Expert 
... Mechanical Draftemaa .-+-Moving Pieture Op’r 
.-.- Steam Engineer ...- Sanitary Engineer 
Stationery Engineer ..+- Reclamation Eng’r 
... Gas Engine Engineer .++- Textile Boss 
.. Automobile Mechanician .. College Preparatory 
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THE EXPERT 


is able to distinguish the difference between 
wines of different ages or coffees of different 
countries. 

It is not necessary, however, to possess a 
trained sense of taste to distinguish between 
the delicious flavor of Peter’s Milk Chocolate 
and other milk chocolates. 


Peter’s superiority is evident toevery body. 




























Milk Cheeelate 


stands in a class by itself. If you will simply 
try it you will realize keenly that Peter’s Milk 
Chocolate is unapproachable for its purity 
and its delicious true chocolate flavor. 


Peter’s stands alone! 





Be sure and get | 
Peter's when you | 
ask for milk chocolate | 
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"High as the Alps in Quality "’ 
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IN THIS NUMBER 


Morgan’s Partners 


is a big and important article. And 
don’t miss the first instalment of 


The Autobiography of 
an American Jew 


APRIL — 1913 
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“~y When the circus comes to 
+?» f\— town, it is not the show alone 
~ / that fascinates, but the immen- 


2. WA sity of numbers, the quickness 
of movement, the sureness of 
operation and the efficiency which keeps 
everything as bright as new in spite of the 
soil of travel and weather. For instance— 


Is it not surprising how the gilded figures 
and scroll work on the menagerie and 
parade wagons are kept so brilliant? It is 
evident that circus men know how to clean 
gold leaf without injury. 





They use Ivory Soap and nothing but 
Ivory Soap. 

Because it is mild and pure and free from 
alkali, Ivory Soap does not hurt the gild- 
ing. And because it contains no free oil, 
it is rinsed off easily, leaving the finish 
beautifully clear and bright. 

With the circus people using Ivory Soap 
for this purpose all through the season, 
the housewife may be certain that there is 
nothing surer or safer for cleaning gilded 
articles in the home. 


Here is an Excellent Way to Clean Gold Frames 


Shave half of a small cake of Ivory Soap into a pint of water and boil for five minutes. 
When cool, apply this jelly with a very soft brush or sponge. Then, with a clean 
soft brush or sponge, apply cold, clear water and let dry immediately in a warm place. 


TWOY SOAP ..... 2... .cceeee.s ee 
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66 He has taken them al their 





prime, worked them to the 


< : —_ 
PAR NERS JIRMORECAN AES limit, made them millton- 


aires many times over, and 





BY i then, when at last they 
| have all but broken, be 


GEORGE bas again renewed the 
vouth and energy of bis 

KIBBE | ye 
TURNER 


firm by fresh blood from 




























the next generation 9 



































NCE every decade the Greatest Merchant has beckoned, 
and a new generation have come in, climbed up 
the worn marble stairs, passed under the weird stone sisters 
at the entrance, and sat down at their desks in his dark 4 
old counting-room. Two or three more men have reached the 
highest ambition of American business — they are Morgan's 
partners. 

Always they are seasoned- men —as a rule, between fori, 
and fifty years old; always they have fought their way up out- 
side — for no one, except Morgan’s family and his old partners’ 
boys, has worked up to partnership inside his New York house; 
and at the end of ten or fifteen years they have gone out 
again, aged between fifty and sixty —tired men, usually, sen- 
tenced for their remaining life to the minor satisfactions of 
the retired multimillionaire. And, as they have passed out, 
Morgan has stood there, calling in another generation. 

It is fifty-six years ago now since first he came to business 
in America. Along the East River, when he came, still sat, in 
their dusky counting-rooms, the old sea merchants of New 
York, whose traditions he was to perpetuate. To them, year 
after year, came up the Yankee boys, for apprenticeship in the 
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JACK MORGAN 
| 
ho has trained for more than twenty ve 
succeed his father 




















red mysteries of business; and, decade after 
decade, they took one or another of these into 
partnership, as Morgan takes his partners now. 
They split up their businesses, as the sea-going 
Yankees split the interests in their ships, into 
halves and quarters and sixteenths, and even 
into sixty-fourth parts; and the new partner 
took the share allotted him 

But Morgan was no ordinary Yankee boy. He 
was the heir apparent to the greatest mercantile 
business in the world, the field preémpted by the 
great commercial discoverer, George Peabody 
of London This New Englander had gone to 
England in 1837 to buy English dry goods for 
the Americans; he remained to sell American 


2 


debts to the Englishmen. And in doing 1 
he had taken to himself a field which to 
present time has been limitless. 

Now, the first of Morgan’s partnerships we! 
really business alliances. In 1864, when he w 
twenty-seven, he entered his first, made wi! 
an older man, a New Englander named Char 
Dabnev. In 1870 Dabney had gone out, ret 
ing with a competence of half a million. A: 
in 1871 Morgan had become allied with the 1 
private bankers, the Drexels of Philadelphia 
a firm made up, besides himself, of Drexels a 
the Drexels’ Philadelphia men. By 1873 
firm was in its famous building opposite the n« 
New York Stock Exchange. The Drexel 
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Generally rated 








the ablest 


young banker in New 





DAVISON 


and 


most aggressiv« 


York ™ 

















rest centered still in Philadelphia: Morgan 
ok charge in New York. And in 1876 he was 
idy to choose his partners for himself. 


Fabbri ‘Retires to His Italian Castle 


Che first of these was from his own associates, 

shipping merchants: Egisto P. Fabbri, an 
bane but daring and pushing Italian. He was 
rn in Florence, Italy, his father a Florentine, 
mother a Russian woman of good family. 
mm Italy he had drifted as a boy to France, 
| from France to America and New York. 
id there he worked himself up into a big 
ipping business, set down under the bowsprits 
the sailing-vessels on old South Street. 


Fabbri worked inside; Morgan pushed and 
jammed and dragged in business to him: gov- 
ernment bonds, Northern Pacific, New York 
Central, the West Shore and the Long Island 
railroads. Fabbri worked out the detail. And 
together they turned out good securities for good 
customers, who would come again and ask for 


more. It was hard work. American financial 
goods — corporation and too often State as 
well had been fraudulent, or worthless. 


It was extremely strenuous work. Fabbri, 
a man a little older than Morgan, wore out under 
it in about ten years. He took his fortune, 
timated between $10,000,000 and $20,000,000, 
went to Florence, bought a castle, and took 
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27 
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ip the pastimes of an Italian nobleman; fed 
ind drank and got medals from the King. H« 
was fiftv-seven when he got through: eight vears 


ifterward he di | 
The Second and Third Sets of Partners 


In the middle of the ‘So’s five more men 
ame in— three of them into the Philadelphia 
s3owdoin and 
Charles H. Coster, into that in New York 
Only one of these assumed a very active part 
n the main business. The Philadelphia men 
taved at home. And in New York the active 
work fell to Coster, who had been in Fabbri’s 
old mercantile establishment. 

In the ‘go’s generations changed. Junius 
Morgan Pierpont Morgan’s father, who was 


wuse: two ol them (,eorge S 


head of the London house which Peabody had 
The third generation 
young Mor- 


made died an old man 
ame back from school and college 
gan, voung Drexel, young Bowdoin; and Pier- 
vont Morgan’s daughter Juliet married. And 
the younger men came into the old counting- 


»s 





room. Then Anthony ]. Drexel died, and the las 
of the Drexel family left the firm. In Londo 
and Philadelphia and Paris, as well as in New 
York, Pierpont Morgan was head of the hous 

[he railroads had gone to smash in the pan 
of 1893; American securities were a mess again 
and Europe was again disgusted. Morgan an 
Coster set out to rearrange them. Coster, 
man with a mathematical brain, worked at tl 
detailed sorting out of the wreck. Morga 
with a clairvoyant mind and a genius for ad 
justing the relative rights of all kinds of securit 
holders, listened, and changed, and growl 
assent. Coster, now a man with a weary fa 
marked by a constant expression of wonder 
ment,— as if surprised at what he saw the wor! 
was capable of doing to itself,— wore hims¢ 
out on these problems His vitality was alm: 
gone. One Thursday in March, 1900, he to 
pneumonia. On the following Tuesday he w 
dead. He was forty-eight, and left a fortu: 
estimated at from five to ten million dollar 
Mr. Morgan, still as vigorous as ever, was abot 
to secure another generation of partners 
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here was one man already in the firm who 
ght take the strain, a Harvard man, since 
tionally famous — Robert Bacon. He was in 
»ond house in Boston when Morgan saw him 
extremely fine, upstanding figure. Personal 
ppearance counts with Morgan, and always 
in the choosing of his partners. He liked 
con, and took him into partnership offhand 
1894. Then, just as the burden was slip- 
ng on to Bacon’s shoulders, the gigantic duel 
th Harriman in the Northern Pacific came 
ng in the spring of 1901, when Morgan was 
road, and smashed Bacon under it. He was 
alided to England; two years later he retired, 
d took up the business of foreign ambassador- 
Morgan was now sixty-six. A fourth gener- 
mn of personally selected partners was at hand. 
Mr. Perkins Gets a New “Desk 
Coster had done the legal work of his re- 
rganization with the Wall Street law firm of 
Seward, Guthrie & Steele. Steele had been 
quainted with the detail of the work, and 









Robert Bacon, 
ex-ambassador to 
France, who left the 


— - ~ Morgan firm after the 


Northern Pacific panic 


carrying it along after Coster’s death, came into 
touch with Morgan. Steele was an agreeabk 
man, fcrty-two years old then, married into an 
old and well known New York family. He was 
made a member of the Morgan firm 

Insurance companies had been growing very 
strong and active in financial operations — own- 
ing banks, buying stocks and bonds, running 
underwriting syndicates. Near the head of one 
of them was a handsome, able, sharp-eyed man 
George W. Perkins — the individual, according 
to the newspapers, in whom that most wonderful 
bloom of the human face, the insurance agent's 
smile, had been developed to its highest known 
perfection 

Perkins was in the Morgan office,—so th 
currently accepted story goes,— standing by on 
of the old-fashioned mahogany desks. 

“‘How would vou like that desk?” said Mor- 
gan abruptly. 

“Why, I’d like it, Mr. Morgan 
kins, puzzled and confused. 

“It’s yours,” said Morgan, leaving the room. 
After taking counsel, Mr. Perkins interpreted 


’ said Per- 
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this as, what it was, an offer of a partnership 
The next morning he walked in, sat down, and 
began his work with ]. P. Morgan. 


It was thought that this generation would be 


the last of Morgan’s choosing. He still drove 
his business personally, but he was easing up 
on the details, and taking longer European trips. 
(nd, after all, he was sixty-six years old. 

Steele went on with Coster’s work, largely 
occupied with railroads. The big period of 
creating industrial securities by the Morgan 
house was now under way. The Steel Company, 
that unheard-of monster, had been created; the 
Harvester and the International Marine com- 
panies were being founded; Perkins, full of vigor 
ind self-confidence, took up these big things 
f the time Steele was a quiet, able office 
lawver, Perkins the aggressive man and meeter 
~ men. He was clearly Morgan’s first lieuten- 
int Then, all at once, the sky fell, in 1907 


Morgan's Choice in 1907 


In the current popular statesmen’s school of 

onomic thought, the panic of 1907 is explained 
on the Charles Lamb theory of the origin of 
roast pork — the strange historical phenomenon 
of the man who burnt his house down to cook 
the family pig. Here is a business turning out 
1 couple of hundred millions’ worth of goods a 
ear in bonds and stocks a line which it had 
soid for half a century, and expects to sell 
for half a century longer. And now it sets to 
work, with patient skill, to wreck the world it 
lives in, and to destroy the market that it lives 
upon. On this scale of thought, a man would 
set fire to the homestead to secure the insurance 
on the sofa in the dining-room. It is certainly 
enough to make an old-fashioned merchant in 
securities snort in scorn and fierce amaze. 

There were two possibilities open to the Mor- 
gan firm in 1907: it could buy millions of secur- 
ities at half their value, or it could jump in and 
help to prevent the financial machinery that 
supported it, and by which it lived and always 
hoped to live, from coming down in splinters on 
its head. The Morgan firm did what any sound 
and far-sighted merchant firm would have done 
in the same circumstances. It put its millions 
where they would preserve the financial ma- 
chine. In the days when the crash was on, the 
firm of Morgan bought no stock, except in a 
few instances where small sums were required 
for some special supporting of a security. 


“This is the Place to Sign’’ 


Those were the hours that tried the souls of 
many big figures, kept safe behind the shelter 


of millions, and found them soft. Men, whos« 
names stand out as our strong monuments of 
finance, whimpered into their hands and lay 
down and quit. And yet, there was only on 
thing to be done to stop the panic of 1907 
The men who had grabbed all they could, and 
had gone off and hoarded it, must be made t 
come out again and take a chance. 

Whatever orators and books and populations 
may have said or thought of Pierpont Morgan 
in the past forty years, no one has yet said he 
would not take his chance. The traditions ot 
the old Anglo-Saxon sea merchants fit, if nothing 
else, a crisis like that in 1907. Morgan saw 
once the focus of the danger. It was, as ever) 
body now knows, in the New York trust com 
panies: So Morgan called the trust company 
presidents together. 

They came at night to his library on Thirt 
sixth Street. The trust company presidents 
not only had not been coéperating, but man) 
of them actually had to be introduced to on 
another. -They were meeting for the first time 
But upon this group of men the fortunes not 
only of New York, but of the country, hung 
that night. 

Their problem was the matter of mutua 
contributions for loaning on the assets of the 
weaker trust companies. There was a long 
debate, a committee was formed, and an agree- 
ment worked out for general signature, pledg- 
ing the various contributions of support. Fin- 
ally, at three o’clock in the morning, the paper, 
after many doubtful crises of debate, was writ- 
ten out. It was thought the thing was done 
One detail only was to come — the signing of 
the terms that had been agreed upon. 

There was one man who must sign first 
the chairman of the committee, the head of on 
of the great institutions of the city. The paper 
lay before him. He read it, paled, and laid 
his pen down. It meant a sum in the miliions 

“| dare not take the responsibility,”” he whis 
pered to the silent group around him. 

It was all wiped clean again. If he refused t 
sign, certainly no one else would do so. 

Morgan was in another room, smoking as 
usual. A young man who had been very active 
in the fight, Harry Davison of the First National 
Bank, went in to him. 

“Mr. won't sign,” he said. 

“Is that so?”’ said Morgan. “That’s bad.’ 

He walked into the next room, and stepped 
over to where the trust company official sat. 

“Is this the paper?” he asked, taking it up 
He read it deliberately, and laid it down again 
“That seems a good, sound document. Don’t 
you think so? Here,” he added, placing his fin- 


ger underneath the text, “is the place to sign. 
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Nothing more 
was said. The 
president of the 
trust company 
took his pen and 
wrote. One presi- 
jent after another, 
the others signed. 
[he trust com- 
panies had come 
together; and the 
turn in the tide of 

panic of 1907 

id arrived. 

It was a time 

id a piece ol 

rk that was of 
nportance to the 
firm of Morgan 

tt only for its 
financial results 
it because it had 
determining in- 
lence upon the 
lection of the 
present working 
members of the 
artnership. 

George Perkins 
was still chief lieu- 

nant, and con- 
tinued to be for 

ree years more. 
But there was, 
re and more, 
feeling in the 
nancial district 
at Perkins was 
rowing too domi- 
nt and decisive 
the affairs of the 
lorgan business. 
far, there had 
en one will only 
the house of 
lorgan — direct- 

g, dissenting, ap- 
roving, exploding 

the wrath of 

id on a perishing 

rid. In January, 
Oil, Perkins 

tired from 
‘lorgan’s, with a 
reat fortune; and 

e stories of the 
rowing tension 

at led up to his 

signation are 

















THOMAS W LAMON 


Who rose in twenty years from a news- 
paper reporter to a Morgan partner 














WILLIAM Ht PORTER 


Who carries much of the burden of 
Morgan’s inside office business 
























still related with 
much detail in 
that great whisper- 
ing gallery of the 
gossip of the 
country, Wall 
Street. 

But now, with 
the revolving of 
the seasons, the 
North American 
continent started 
to tip again toward 
the sun for the 
opening spring of 
another decade, 
and it was time 
for Morgan— over 
seventy now to 
choose his fifth set 
ol partners. 

At the head of 
the firm as he saw 
it — when his final 
change of partners 
comes will still 
be, not a Perkins 
nor a Coster, but 
a Morgan. Junius 
his own father 
had trained him 
for what he was, 
a working mer- 
chant and no 
foolishness about 
it, either. His boy 
would be the same 
He had had his ap- 
prenticeship and 
hard knocks. He 
had learned the 
business here and 
by a long stay at 
the house in Lon- 
don. And now he 
was back again, 
and there was 
always a Morgan 
in town. When 
the father went, 
in the winter or 
early spring, to 
Europe or the 
Nile, he came back 
again before Jack 
Morgan could 
take his autumn 
vacation. Jack 
Morgan was at 
31 
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the desk ‘Little Jack Morgan,” according to of that strong tower of the middle ages of Mi 
the kindly, familiar tone of the Sunday supple- New York finance, the Chemical National ho 
ment, a nice child who has just been given his Bank. col 
first pony; in reality, a sturdy, thick-shouldered, Ihe choice of bankers as his partners was, in nel 
straightforward business man, fastened to a way, new to Morgan. But these men wer lib 
strong cigar, upon whose crown and temples not merely technical bankers, trained to thi abl 
time has already made a considerable reaping. narrow specialties of commercial banking. Tw 
Now, then, there was need of active members of them had had their big successes in tl 
to work with the Morgans. Pierpont Morgan financial banks and trust companies, whi 
reached out and brought them in again, from after all, were principally concerned {n buvir ) 
the enterprises with which his own business ex- and selling and estimating the value of s« | 
periences brought him into touch In the past ties and of enterprises, In much the same w } 
ten vears the general bank- 
ing business had been on 
of thes 
lhe oldest and one of the ie 
greatest f tl financial ¥ 
ban t banks that iz | 
b great « ntities 
hond was the } <f | 
National. Mor 
friend of George F. Bake 
ts d for fortv vears | 
ne m i large stocl | } 
holder in this ten vears 
before, and had watched its 
xtraordinary growth fron | | 
the inside. [It was here that 
he found the first of his 
new partners, Harry Dav 
son, who had helped him | 
the time of the 1907 pani 
Davison in 1909, when 
Morgan took him, was 
man of forty-two bor | 
fifteen of twenty Vears 
then, he had been associated os Se eee ee 
DAUGHTERS 
with interests active in the 
First National Bank. both Who have been prominent figures in the social | 
in that institution, and be- life of New York 
fore that in outside smaller we a 
banking houses. And he ay. 
was quite generally rated 
the ablest and most aggres- 
sive young banker in New 
York. He had been the 
active head of one bank before he came to that the firm of Morgan was The third ar 
the First National, and was the chief founder president of a great bank more commercial nt. 
of one of the greatest of the recent business its line, had had his own large training in t! owe 
miracles of New York, the Bankers’ Trust same kind of work. d | 
Company And with these men the present firm « t, 
Davison came in on January 1, 1909. (Prac- Morgan was completed. At the head of it bhi 
tically all of the changes of the Morgan firm |. Pierpont Morgan, and no other. He has n let 
come at the beginning of the calendar vear regular desk now, at which he is stationed ten 
Iwo years later, at the opening of 1911, came in his old office. Since the library behind | a 
Davison’s personal friend and business asso- house on Thirty-sixth Street was finished, he h le 
ciate, Thomas W. Lamont. And at the same made his headquarters there. And from four t ty 
date came in another banker, William H. six months of the year, starting generally in t! st 
Porter, for the past eight years the president winter or early spring, he is abroad on t the 
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Jile, in Italy, at the German baths, or at his 
youse in London. Wherever he may be, he is 
onsulted. When he ts in town, his active part- 
ers often begin thew day by caliing at his 
ibrary on their way downtown. When he is 
broad, he is kept posted on every large affair 

cable 

Next to him is his son, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
forty-six big, heavy- 
otioned*man, with a frank, direct expression 
In general 
resembles 


now years old a 


» and a careless, easy manner 


Id and facial lines he strongly, 


tial to direct the Morgan firm. Far different 
from his father, the more the son is crowded 
by affairs, the more urbane his manners grow: 
and the more conciliatory the harder 
his determination. 


his way, 


Young Morgan is the type of a good, sound 
has, as his father 
a knowledge of foreign exchange, 
by his training abroad, equaled by few men in 
this country. 


working business man. He 
has, gained 
And he has a similar and even 
more valuable equipment in his expert know- 
ledge of the kinds of securities which European 
But, lil 


the ore 


markets now demand 
has few 
interests He is 


likely to go 


his father, he 


ical not tl 


kind out nights 

















Morgan office 


STEELE 


CHARLES 


business adviser in the 
now somewhat 
health 


The cle ar-headed 


worn in 








ifter business, and spoil | 


intellectual 
ing on 


digestion by feed- 
The great 
move- 


upon his 


new ideas 
SOK ial and economK 
that center 


firm will never 


new 
ments 
have their final 


analysis from him. Other men 


must contribute this, and do 
Davison, as a matter of fact 


makes a good share of this 


contribution. He is a_ keen 
hard-surfaced 
his pictures show him; but, in 
addition, he is a student of 
economics and political develop- 
ment, and, with the facilities at 
hand in this country 
out to meet 
ideas in the best possible fashion 


business man, as 


and 


his 
abroad, goes new 
by personal contact with their 
ablest exponents. 

Davison is the new-fashioned 
type of business man, equipped 
to comprehend the new problems 
which the growing socialization 














He lacks his father’s fire and vio- 
nt driving power, but he has a very evident 
wer of his own. He is a man simple, direct, 
d absolutely unaffected in his personal con- 
t, but rather diffident and retiring from 
blic scrutiny, of the type that makes the big, 
iet athletic hero as a college boy, but con- 
tently prefers suicide with honor to speaking 
a public dinner. 

He is 


father. 


overshadowed now by the _ person- 
ty of his father; but those who know him 
st hold that in his time, with a different 
thod, he will furnish all the strength essen- 





of industry is daily forcing on 
his firm. And, besides this, 
much of his success in a busi- 
ness way —as his portraits do 


is due to his ability 
personal 


not show 
to make acquaintances, to a and 


friendly interest in men. 


Of all the partners, Davison is probably 
closest to young Morgan. Their summer 
places on Long Island lie near together, 


and their desks are together in the Morgan 
office : 

The second of the new and active partners 
is Thomas W. Lamont, a man of training and 
ability and breadth of view not unlike his long- 
He was a Harvard man; 
human 


time friend, Davison. 
gained the broadening education in 
affairs in newspaper work, serving as reporter 
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and editor on the New York 7ribune for several 
years; and showed his enterprise in establishing 
and building up a successful wholesale business 
house, from which — because of his general busi- 
ness acumen and sound sense — he was called by 
Davison to become secretary and treasurer of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company at its founding. 
From there he followed Davison, through a vice- 
presidency of the First National Bank, to a 
partnership in Morgan’s 

Lamont is a few years younger than Davison 

a man in his early forties. Like him, he is 
not only a keen business man, but an indi- 
wide and constantly growing 
acquaintance with the men of importance 
in the business life of the country. His ex- 
perience in makes him especially) 
valuable in the field of industrial enterprises, 
Perkins, was 


vidual with a 


business 
in which his_ predecessor, 
active 

The third of the new working partners, 
William H. Porter, is a little older —a man 
now in his early fifties. He ts a sound, hard- 
working, practical banker, who carries much 
of the burden of the daily 
office He is a man of extraordinary memory 
and knowledge of securities and commercial 


business of the 


paper 

Of the older partners, Mr. Steele,— now some- 
what worn in health,— besides being a director 
in many of the great enterprises of the country, 
is a clear-headed, cool business adviser. Tem- 
ple Bowdoin, the son of the earlier partner, 
works out many of the details of the business, 
such as all the arrangements for its underwrit- 
ing syndicates. William P. Hamilton, Mr. 
Morgan’s son-in-law, and a great-grandson of 
Alexander Hamilton, has charge of the general 
management of the office and its hundred and 
fifty employees 

These are the seven partners in the New York 
office of J. P. Morgan. There are three men 
in the Philadelphia office of the house, under the 
firm sign of Drexel & Co., who are really joint 
partners in the New York enterprise. These 
are E. T. Stotesbury, horseman, lavish enter- 
tainer, and shrewd business man, who has been 
more than a quarter of a century with the firm; 
and two younger men, Arthur E. Newbold 
and Horatio G. Lloyd, who have more recently 
come into the partnership. The Philadelphia 
house has problems of its own, and, while its 
partners share in the general proceeds with those 
in New York, their activities are generally con- 
fined to their own fields. The house has two 
European branches, Morgan, Grenfell & Co. of 
London — the successor of George Peabody and 
}. S. Morgan & Co.—and Morgan, Harjes & 
Co. in Paris. 


The Old Morgan Office 


But the main interest in the great partnership 
centers in the old counting-house at the corner 
of Wall and Broad streets in New York — th 
famous landmark which this spring, exacth 
forty years after its completion, will be tor: 
down and replaced by a more modern structure 
It is an interesting old building, an architectura 
link between the somber, jail-like old sub 
treasury on one side, and the screaming classica 
grandeur of the new Stock Exchange upon th 
other — steadfastly preserving, in the shadow 
of the skyscrapers, the elegance and inconver 
iences of the early °7o’s. 

From the street you walk half a story up th 
outside marble steps; then up some more step 
inside; and pass into the corridor, with its ornat« 
classic pillars and its particolored marble trim 
mings. On the left are the clerks and their 
counters. On the right, down a narrow pas- 
sageway, the long mahogany-and-glass-walled 
room of the partners. In the first and larger 
compartment of this are now the desks of 
Messrs. Lamont, Porter, Hamilton, and Bow 
doin. In asmaller back compartment, throug! 
an always open door, are the desks of Morgan 
Jr., and Mr. Davison. In the rear, beyond 
folding doors, are larger and more private rooms 
in which Mr. Steele and Pierpont Morgan 
when he is there, are found, and where th 
most intimate conferences of the firm tak 
place. 

Outside the front offices, in a little railed 
inclosure in the corridor, sit the visitors 
waiting for their audience. Big men, whos 
names show black in the headlines of the news- 
papers, sit here and stiffly await their turns 
But nothing could be more direct and informal 
than their greeting when their turn comes 
There is nothing of the rigidity of the new 
fortunes here. Inside of the dark-carpeted 
comfortable office, with its dark desk and 
trimmings, the partners pass to and fro at their 
work, writing, smoking, chatting, looking out 
of the windows. 


The Kind of Business Morgan ‘Does 


There is a lack of even elementary understand 
ing of the business of this firm whose name 
in every man’s mouth throughout the countr\ 
It is believed, for example, that they are pri 
moters, launchers of new enterprises. Nothin 
could be farther from the truth. This hous: 
and other houses of the older kind, hold th: 
it is their business to finance existing ente! 
prises; that this is safer and more profitable tha 
to take the chances of new ventures. 
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\ somewhat similar condition exists as to the 
financing of smaller enterprises. The Morgan 
house is now equipped with a machinery for 
floating great bond issues. It costs no more to 
investigate and carry through the placing of ten 
million dollars’ worth of bonds than of half a 
And, naturally, the Morgan 
prefers to occupy its machinery with a larger 
issue. The smaller ones go to the lesser firms 
that make a specialty of that type of business. 
New clients, requiring millions, are constantly 


million. house 


oming in. But much of the work of the 
Morgan house is concerned with the old 
orporations for which it has been bankers 


the past. 

For these corporate clients the house of Mor- 
in performs the function of expert financial 
And to each of them Morgan & Co. 
generally assigns a member of its firm as special 


adviser. 


dviser — to learn its coming needs, to plan the 
est time and stvle for its security issues, 
nd where to place them, here or abroad 


ach of the more active partners has a number 
great corporations whose financial affairs and 
But he makes 
individual agreements with them for his firm. 
very matter of consequence must come before 
The firm is in general 
at least, its 
times. 


essities he watches closelv. 


the whole partnership. 


onference once every dav, over 


usiness, and oftener many 
A Quarter of a Billion a Year 


Every year the firm of Morgan distributes to 

vestors about a quarter of a billion dollars 

securities, principally bonds. For doing this 
must have the most remarkable machinery 
n the world. 

It is, in the first place, a private bank, in 
which there are deposits upward of $100,000,000. 
With this it can perform the usual functions of 

financial bank, that ts, it can hold great quan- 
tities of securities on their way to the investor, 

nd still have left, for its protection in time of 
dden stress, millions of resources in the most 
guid form on earth—‘“‘call’’ loans against 
tock-market security, which can be turned into 
oney in an instant. 

In addition to the distributing power of its 

Muse, it has its branches in Philadelphia, Lon- 


n, and Paris:s It is in close and friendly 
itions — through directorships of its part- 
S—with the great security-buying and 


ling agencies of this country, the financial 
and trust companies and _ insurance 
ipanies of New York. And, in addition, 
res of smaller jobbers and retailers of bonds 
e into Morgan’s office to take their shares 
CW 


KS 


issues. 








The flotation of single issues, up to ten or on 
hundred orone hundred and seventy million dol- 
lars of securities at one time, seems to the aver- 
age man a mysterious and almost incredible feat. 
It is merely a merchandising. 
And, when each issue ts split up between jobbers 
like the New 
York trust companies and financial banks and 
insurance companies — each have assets running 
into the hundreds of millions, it is easy to under- 
that need take from 
security Morgan’s hous 
any overstock of the goods which it is its dail 


great piece of 


and purchasers, many of whom 


stand no one agency 


manufacturer like 


business to handk 


Mr. Morgan's Philosophy of Business 


No one can 


nomic 





overestimate the social and eco- 
significance of the tremendous 
J. P. Morgan & Co.; and no one, 


not even those in closest relation to that insti- 


pe wer 
centering in 


tution, can observe its growth without wonde1 
and at But 
one qualification must always be made, in any 
The 
Morgan establishment is, after all, a mercantile 
business depending upon fundamental limita- 
tions of mercantile trade. It will hold its rela- 
in the security market just so long 
‘r than it makes honest goods and 


least some feeling of uneasiness. 


criticism or to any feeling of apprehension. 


tive position 
and no long 
works out the far-sighted business policies of the 
reputable and responsible merchant who intends 
to develop and perpetuate his business. Its 
power depends, in the last analysis, on a quality 
which Mr. Morgan, in his recent testimony, 
placed at the basis of his philosophy of business 
the personal integrity of individual men 

[hat great changes in the curbing of individ- 
ual power in private and corporate business are 
to come is undeniable. But it is equally unde- 
niable that the power which has come to Mr. 
Morgan and his firm would never have been 
secured by them without the exercise of the 
virtues of the business period to which they 
belong — honesty and courage and individual 
enterprise. 

The personal driving force of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan has generally, and probably correctly, been 
known as the first reason for his unexampled 
But a fact of scarcely second impor- 
tance has been his unusual policy of renewing 
the youth of his business every decade by the 
introduction of new working partners. 

He has taken them at their prime, worked 
them to the limit, made them millionaires 
many times over, and then, when at last they 
have all but broken, he has again renewed the 
vouth and energy of his firm by fresh blood 
from the next generation. 


success. 
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1 TOLD YOUR FATHER I'D LIKE THE DEUCE TO MARRY YOl DON’T YOU KNOW, AND ALI 
THAT KIND OF THIN SAID YOU WERE A DASHED CHARMING GIRI AND SO ON, 
AND THAT | THOUGHT WE'D HIT IT OFF TOGETHER’ 
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HAVE!” said the Honorable William 
Allison. And he closed his lips so 
tightly when he had said it, and his 
merry face looked so comically sorrv, 


t Gladys Powers had no need to guess what 
answer was. 


‘Tell me all about it!”’ she said promptly. 
She smiled back at him, but there was concern 
her big dark eves. “‘ First of all, what did you 
Me? Oh, | told him I'd like the deuce to 
1arry you, don’t vou know, and all that kind 
thing — said you were dashed charming 


rl and so on, and that | thought we'd hit it off 
together.” 

‘And did you say it offhandedly like that?” 

“Why, of course! You didn’t expect me to 

» down on my knees to him, did vou?” 

She was trembling on the very verge of laugh- 
ter, and drew out her handkerchief to hide it 
rom him. 

“No,” 

say?” 

‘Said he’d no time for hereditary boneheads 

dashed if | know what a bonehead is, exactly, 
but I’ll bet it’s something rude — and that he 
wouldn’t let his daughter marry one on any 
terms! Said there were boneheads enough in the 
States, without coming across the water to 
find one! He added a lot of tommy-nonsense 
bout the idea of an aristocracy being all wrong 
nvhow. So | asked him whether he’d have 
ked me any better if I’d been a brick-layer!” 

Che dimples began to dance again. She loved 

s lean, clean-looking Englishman very dearly; 
it love had not killed her sense of humor. 

Most extraordinary thing, but the mention of 
ricks seemed to make him positively savage!”’ 

‘He made his money building, vou know. 

s been fighting the brick-layers’ union all his 

he says that, from first to last, they’ve cost 

m fifteen million!” 

He must be most uncommon oofy, to spend 

t much money fightin’ a lot of brick-layers!” 

Father’s not exactly a pauper, you know!” 
onfound him— he called me one!” 


she bubbled. ‘‘Go on. What did 
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what called 


OUTS 


‘“That’s exactly vou 
ou proposed to me! 
But | didn’t mean it as liter- 


I’ve got fifteen hundred 


when 

‘| know I did 
allv as all that! 
of my own. | said that as his son-in-law 
posed | might amount to something financiall 
some dav! But he got awfully red in the face, 
and said he wouldn’t have me for a son-in-law 
at any price. I asked him whether we couldn't 
come to some sort of terms He said no! So 
| reminded him that as a business man which 
he seemed so infernally proud of calling him- 
self he must realize that there’s a wav of com- 
promising everything. He thought a little afte 
that. Then he said suddenly that if I’d prove 
to him that I’m 
it. By the way, what the deuce is a bonehead?” 

“A fool. what thenr”’ 

‘| invited him to be a little more explicit. 
He said, ‘Go and make some money, and bring 
it here and show it to me!’ | asked him how 
much money, and he thought for a minute, and 
then snapped out, ‘Ten thousand!’ ‘Dollarsr’ 
| asked him. You see, | could have borrowed 
that much, af“* pinch, and have brought it 
round to him this afternoon! But he said: ‘No; 
pounds! Go and make ten thousand pounds 
within the next six months, and show it to me. 
Then I'll let Gladvs do as she likes about it!’ 
So | bowed myself out.” 

““And can you do it?” 
eagerly. 

“Not if | want to keep out of jail, I’m afraid! 
You see, I’ve had no business training.” 

Gladys Powers dug the point of her umbrella 
into the frozen February grass, and frowned. 

‘I call it mean of father,” she exclaimed, 
“to talk to vou that way! He’s forever preach- 
ing against what he calls ‘bucking the other 
fellow’s game,’ and now he tells vou to go an 
do it! He knows perfectly well that you're not 
a business man! Besides, he’s bucking some- 
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not a bonehead, he’d consider 


Go on 


a$ked Gladvs Powers 


body else’s game himself, and he’s seen how 
futile it is!”’ 

‘Whose game’s he buckin’?”’ 
He’s perfectly 


‘Yours crazv to get into 
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society over here, and he hasn’t been able to 
do it.”’ 

“He'd find himself in society in a minute, 
if he’d let you marry me!” 

Gladys smiled, in spite of herself. She knew 
that her father would either get what he wanted 
on his own merits and by his own efforts, or 
do without. 

‘Oh, if vou could only get the better of him 
she exclaimed. ‘“‘He’d think the world of you! 
Won't you try? Dotry! It isn’t that you’re 
poor he doesn’t mind that; he wants me to 
marry a man with brains. Beat him! Then 
he'll have to admit that you've got brains. 
Irv! Won’t you?” 

And she said “‘Won’t your” in a way that 
went straight to the heart of the Honorable 
William Allison. He stood in front of her for 
a moment stock-still, gazing straight ahead 
beyond her. 

“ll have a try!” he said in a low voice. 
“Tell me —is he really keen on this idea of 
gettin’ into society?” 

“He’s crazy about it! He’s crazy because 
he’s failed! He hates failure, and he means to 
keep on at it until he’s won!” 

Bill Allison reflected again for about a minute; 
he was beginning to look singularly gloomy. 

“| don’t see how that’s goin’ to help much,” 
he said, more to himself than to Gladys Powers. 
“Still,’’,— and he looked straight into her eyes, 
and she read resource there, and believed in him 
and took courage,—‘‘I can but try! We'll see!” 


An hour later the Honorable William Allison 
strolled into one of the most exclusive clubs, 
and subsided gloomily into a deep arm-chair. 
It was one thing to say that he would try, but 
quite another thing to think out a feasible plan 
on which to act. 

““Confound the man!” he muttered savagely. 

“Hullo, Bill!” said a pleasant voice beside 
him; and he started and looked round. 

“You, Galloway? Why the deuce didn’t you 
speak before? How long have you been here? 
Were you here when I came in?”’ 

“Thought I’d watch you, Bill! Dashed 
interestin’, believe me! First time in my life 
that | ever saw vou lookin’ gloomy! Been busy 
wonderin’ what’s up! Money-lender naggin’ 
your é; 

“No. Nothin’ to speak of.” 

“Liver out of order?” 

“Never better in my life.” 

“Some female woman been unkind to you?” 

‘No.”’ 

‘Bill you're in love!” 


““Nonsense.”’ 

“You can’t deceive me, Bill! So she won’t 
have you, eh? Well, you'll get over that all 
right. There are heaps more women, Bill, and 
they're all of ’em too good for you and me! 
Your troubles don’t amount to anything — lis- 
ten to my tale of woe! Trainin’ stable all gon 
to the deuce eight rotten gee-gees all eatin 
their useless heads off — three of ’em lame 
two of ‘em crocks that couldn’t win a sellin’ plate 
to save their lives — an’ that brute Souffriere so 
savage that nobody can do a thing with him! 
He half killed an unfortunate stable-boy the day 
before yesterday. The boy’s in hospital — at 
my expense! Takes a sight of the whip to induce 
any of the other boys to go near the brute 
Pity of it is that he’s entered for the Grand 
National — and he could win it, if only | could 
find a man to ride him!” 

“He certainly could win it!” said Bill Allison, 
with an air of absolute conviction. 

“| know he could, Bill! But I’ve got to sell 
him; there’s nothin’ else for it! Mystable’s been 
losin’ me money for so long that | simply can’t 
stave off my creditors for another week!” 

“But why sell the best horse you’ve got 
Why not keep him, and sell the rest?” 

“Seen the others?” 

“Yes, I’ve seen ’em.” 

“Would you buy ’em?”’ 

“Well, speakin’ personally, no! Still ——” 

“Shut up talkin’ rot, then! Souffriere’s got 
to go. I’m goin’ to sell him next week.” 

“Is he fit?” asked Allison. An idea seemed to 
have risen new-born behind his eyes, for they 
positively blazed as he leaned forward and 
looked at Galloway. 

“‘He’s fit as a fiddle — now. He won’t be 
though, in a week’s time. All he needs is gal 
lopin’, and, | tell you, | can’t get a man to ridk 
him.” 

Bill Allison lay back in his chair again, with 
his tall hat tipped forward over his eyes. His 
long lean leg, crossed over the other, moved up 
and down rhythmically, and the fingers of his 
right hand drummed gently on the arm of th 
chair. 

“Tell me, Sammy,” he said suddenly 
‘are you keen on sellin’ Souffriere? D’yo 
want to get out of the racin’ game for good’ 

“Want to? I should say not! If I could 
think of any way out of quittin’-——”’ 

“T’ve thought of one!” 

“Out with it, then, as vou love me! I’d giv: 
ten years of my ill-spent life for the right idea! 

“Ten years won’t do, Sammy, my bo\ 
We'll have to do this on half shares and hol 
our respective tongues. Also, we'll have to b: 
singularly most uncommon — careful!” 
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“I’m the carefulest young fellow you ever 
knew, Bill. There’s not even a woman can 
make me talk, when | don’t want to!” 

They talked together for the next three hours, 
mysteriously; and every now and then one or 
the other of them was emphatic 

At the end of that time the Honorable Wil- 
liam Allison hurried to his chambers and su- 
perintended the packing of his portmanteaus. 
A little later he took a train into the country 
But his friend Sammy Galloway, contrary to 
his original intentions, remained in town 


There was nobody in London with a more 
varied or extensive acquaintance than Sammy 
Galloway. He was popular for his sunny dis- 
position and his thoroughly sportsmanlike 
qualities; and, although his comparative pov- 
erty precluded his returning hospitality to any 
great extent, his presence at all kinds of social 
functions was in very great demand. So he had 
no difficulty whatever in securing an introduc- 
tion to Mr. Franklin Powers. 

Sammy was ushered into the largest room of 
the most expensive private suite in the most 
up-to-date hotel in London; and he was kept 
waiting there for fully ten minutes beforg Mr. 
Powers appeared. To use his own expression, 
he was “sweatin’ like a horse’”’ when his host 
finally arrived and demanded, rather brusquely, 
what he might want. 

Mr. Powers had been just long enough in 
England to realize that letters of introduction 
from influential sources were seldom guileless 
when addressed to himself He had made the 
discovery that society is as greedy of favors 
from millionaires as it is chary of extending 
them. So there was a note of challenge in his 
voice, and it acted as a tonic to Sammy Gallo- 
way. He left off feeling nervous, and displayed 
true genius by tackling his quarry in the one 
way that was at all likely to have effect. “I’ve 
come to talk business,”’ he said, as he resumed 
his seat 

“Good!”’ said Franklin Powers. “I’m lis- 
tening! 

“I’ve been told — and | won’t divulge the 
name of my informant on any terms that you 
are anxious to get into the best society over 
here.” 

Powers stood up as though a spring had been 
suddenly released inside him. “Go on!” he 
said non-committally. 

“| can show you the way — on terms.”’ 

Powers sat down again, and the two men 
looked at each other in tense silence for about 
a minute. Each liked the appearance of the 


other. There was no gainsaying the rugged 
strength of the millionaire; he looked like what 
he was — a born fighter, whom many victories 
had made self-confident. And Sammy Gallo- 
way, who looked the acme of good nature, also 
looked honest. His introductions, too, were 
unexceptionable. 

“Let’s hear all about it!” said Mr. Powers. 

“T’m not here for fun!” said Sammy. “There 
are a lot of things I’d rather do than this. But, 
as long as you understand, to begin with, that 
I’m playing my own game as well as yours, we 
ought to hit it off all right.” 

Powers nodded. “I hope it’s not introduc- 
tions!”’ he said. “I’ve tried ’em — had dozens 
of ’em. All they ever got me was invitations 
to charity bazaars, and a pink tea or so now 
and then!” 

“Lord, no!” said Sammy. “You've got to do 
a thing like this off your own bat! Introductions 
are all right, of course, to begin with, provided 
they’re the right kind. But a man wants more 
than that. Nobody cares much where a man 
comes from; what he’s got to do is to be some- 
thing or do something out of the ordinary 
Millionaires are as common as stray dogs! 
What’s wanted is a millionaire who's some- 
thing else besides; and — and that’s where | 
come in!” 

Powers nodded again. 
“|’m interested!” 

“You want to do something big in a social 
sort of way that'll make the right crowd take 
notice of you.” 

“I’ve given a couple of very expensive 
parties,” said the millionaire. “ But that didn’t 
work. Half the people | invited didn’t come, 
and those that did come weren’t any good!” 

“Exactly!”” said Sammy. “Any fool can 
give a party! Now do something decent!”’ 

The millionaire stared hard at him, not quit 
certain how to take that remark. ‘“‘What 
would you do, for instance?”’ he asked after 
a moment. 

“Win a classic race!”’ 

“Win a what?” 

“‘ Be the owner of a horse that wins the Grand 
National, for instance.” 

“The only horses I’ve ever owned were truck- 
horses. I don’t know a thing about race-horses 
My daughter and | use autos. I wouldn't 
know how to go about it.” 

“Exactly!” repeated Sammy. “ That’s wher 
I come in! | own a horse that can win the 
National, and I’ve got to sell him. I’m broke 
you understand.” 

Powers got up again and began to pace th« 
room. “How do you know he can win the 
National?” he demanded abruptly. 


“Go on!”” he said 
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“How do you know in advance that you can 
put through one of your big business deals?” 
asked Sammy. 

“That’s different. It’s my hand that puts 
them through. I succeed where another man 
would very likely fail. ! know how!” 

“That’s my case again,” said Sammy tri- 
umphantly. “I could sell this horse for enough 
money to get me out of debt; but the man who 
bought him couldn’t win the National with 
him. He needs riding, and I’ve got the onl 
man in England who can doit. He’s a brute of 
a horse — savage as they make ’em; wants a 
real man on his back.” 

“Then you want me to buy your horse? Is 
that what it all amounts tor” 

“Not by a long way! I! could sell him, as 
| told you. There are more than a dozen men 
| know who would take a chance on buying 
Souffriere. I’m offering you more than just a 
horse, and I’m asking more than just the price of 
him. I’m offering to win the National with him 
for you, and I’m willing to be paid by results. 
[hat horse is worth about three thousand guineas 
as he stands; they’d pay that price for him for 
the stud, and any one you care to ask will con- 
firm what I say. I’m asking you two thousand 
guineas for him — cash; and in return for that 
amount I’ll transfer him, engagements and all, 
into your name. If he doesn’t win the National, 
he’s yours anyhow, and you'll be able to sell 
him again for enough to get back the two thou- 
sand — together with the expenses of my 
training-stable, which I’ll expect you to guar- 
antee from now until the race comes off. If he 
wins, i get your check for ten thousand pounds 
immediately after the race.” 

“But why do you come to me?”’ asked Powers 
suspiciously. “‘Why don’t you go with your 
offer to one of your own countrymen?” 

“| thought I’d be able to make a quick deal 
with you, for one thing, and I knew you’d got 
the money. Besides, I’ve got ulterior motives. 
When the thing’s all over, I’ve a friend I want to 
introduce to you; possibly he can put something 
in your way, too. He'll be able to help vou 
socially better even than I can. But I want you 
to learn to have confidence in me first. One 
thing at a time.” 

“But how is this business of winning the 
Grand National going to help me socially?” 

“Believe me,” said Sammy darkly, “there’s 
positively nothing you could do that would help 
you more!”’ 

Powers drew the stub of a pencil from 
his pocket, and tossed it up and down on 
the palm of his hand in a movement that 
was characteristic of him when he was making 
up his mind. 


“Supposing he wins, who gets the stake?” 
he asked. 

“You do.” 

“When is the Grand National run?” 

“Latter part of March —six weeks from 
now.” 

“And this jockey you speak of — are you 
sure of him?” 

“Absolutely! If he doesn’t ride the horse, 
you can call the deal off, and I'll pay you your 
money back!” 

Powers looked hard at him through narrowed 
He was still uncertain. The pencil-stub 
was still dancing on the palm of his hand. This 
man was certainly a gentleman — his intro- 
ductions were beyond all question everything 
that they ought to be. He looked honest and 
spoke squarely. 
but 

“Will you give me your word of honor that 
this proposition’s on the level?” he demanded. 

“Certainly.” 

Powers tossed the pencil up and caught it. 
His mind was made up. 

“T’ll go you, then! How much cash did you 
say? Two thousand guineas? Two thousand 
one hundred pounds, eh?” 

And Mr. Franklin Powers produced his check- 
book and made out a check in favor of Mr. 
Sammy Galloway for that amount. 


eyes. 


The proposition was unusual, 


IV 


Six weeks later the fashionable sporting crowd 
put in its annual appearance on Aintree race- 
course. It was tall-hatted and fur-coated, and 
as different from a summer-season racing crowd 
as could easily be imagined. The people who 
brave the March winds at Aintree are those who 
go racing for the love of it, and not just because 
it happens to be the thing to do. 

Galloway, most immaculately dressed, leaned 
against the paddock railing and talked through 
it to his friend Allison. Allison was overcoated 
from ears to heels; he looked thinner than when 
he and Sammy had talked together at the club, 
but the glow of health was on him, and he 
seemed happy as a school-boy. 

“What odds are they laying?” demanded 
Allison. 

“Twenty to one! 

“| don’t wonder!” said Allison, looking over 
his shoulder at Souffriere. The big red devil of 
a horse was being led round and round the pad- 
dock at what was intended to be a walk — 
blanketed until nothing of him was visible 
except his savage eye, which peeped out through 
a hole in his hood. As Allison spoke, the brute 
snorted and squealed and snatched at his lead- 
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ing-rein, and a pitched battle followed between 
him and the man who led him. Above the buzz 
and clamor of the crowd came the raucous bel- 
lowing of a book-maker: “ Twenties, Souffriere! 
Twenty to one, Souffriere!’’ But no one seemed 
anxious to bet on him. 

“Have you got the money on?” asked 
Allison. 

“Yes.” 

“The whole two thousand?”’ 

“Every single penny of it.” 

“So we stand to win forty thousand pounds, 
eh?” 

““We do — or else lose everything!” 

“Don’t think of it! How did you keep old 
Powers out of the way?” 

“He and Miss Powers were awfully keen to 
come into the paddock,” said Sammy. “But 
I told him it wouldn’t do. Said | wanted his en- 
trance on the scene to be as dramatic as possible; 
asked him to wait until the race was over be- 
fore showing up, and then lead in the winner. 
He and Miss Powers are sitting in a box right 
in the middle of the grand stand, and they’re 
both of ’em half frantic for the race to begin. 
I'd better go over to em now, and try to keep 
‘em quiet. Solong! Good luck, Bill!” 

“So long, Sammy! Good luck!” 

As Sammy Galloway joined the little party in 
the box, Souffriere’s price began to alter in the 
betting. 

“Why, they’re only laying fifteen to one 
against him now!” said Gladys Powers. 
“Listen! I wonder why that is?” 

“Dunno, I’m sure,” said Sammy, taking the 
vacant chair between her and her father. 
“Unless some one in the crowd’s spotted who's 
goin’ to ride him.” 

“Why, is the jockey so well known? |! 
thought he was just one of your men.” 

“Oh, he’s fairly well known,” said Sammy. 
“Listen! They’ve shortened him some more!”’ 

‘Twelve to one, Souffriere! Twelve to one, 
Souffriere!’’ barked the bookies. 

“What's the jockey’s name?’”’ asked Gladys. 

“Bill.” 

“ Bill what?”’ 

“Just Bill. Look! There they come!”’ 

There was a sudden silence, and everybody 
craned forward to watch the horses coming out. 
Seventeen of them, prancing and cavorting, 
filed out, one by one, on to the course. They 
missed their blankets, for the March wind 
nipped them; and as they danced on tiptoe, 
in their eagerness to get their heads down and 
be off, they presented as fine a spectacle as 
could be witnessed anywhere. The last to come 
out was Souffriere — seventeen hands of plung- 
ing red deviltry; and as he reared on his hind 


legs and seesawed through the gate, the crowd 
began to hum again with conversation. 

But the bookies were still silent. To a man, 
they were watching Souffriere through field- 
glasses. Suddenly one of them closed his glasses 
with a snap and turned toward the rest. 

“It is!” he yelled excitedly. “Tens, Souf- 
friere! Ten to one, Souffriere!”’ 

The last-minute plungers, who always form 
a quite considerable percentage of the betting 
crowd, took that to be an echo of inside infor- 
mation. There was a rush to get on at ten to 
one, and in a moment the price had shortened 
down to eights. The bookies bellowed it out 
above the ceaseless murmur of the crowd. 

“He'll be the favorite in a minute at this 
rate!” said the millionaire, grinning with 
pleasure that he took no trouble to conceal. 

Souffriere was the biggest and by far the 
finest-looking of the field. He came on to the 
course sideways, fighting for his head like a 
mad devil. He seemed the squealing, dancing, 
plunging, lashing embodiment of energy. His 
red coat shone like new satin, and his great 
muscles played up and down beneath it like 
springs of tempered steel. He was a picture 
of a horse. Any one with half an eye could see 
that he was trained down to the last touch; 
and the rider who sat him so perfectly, and 
coaxed and steadied him, seemed as lithe and 
well trained as the horse. 

“That man’s face seems strangely familiar!” 
said Franklin Powers, staring through his field- 
glasses. 

Gladys Powers had thought the same thing; 
she too was watching closely through her 
glasses. 

“Who did you say his jockey was?” she 
asked Sammy. “Bill who?” 

“Watch, Miss Powers! This’ll be worth 
watching!” 

“It looked almost like — 

“Oh, all men look pretty much alike in 
racing-kit! Watch!” 

Every rider excepting Souffriere’s gave his 
horse a trial jump over the first fence on the 
course. But Souffriere was taken straight 
down to the starting-point. It seemed better, 
to the man who rode him, to take the first jump 
blind than to let the horse have his head yet for 
so much as a second. He kept him by the 
starting-gate until the other horses came and 
lined up on either side of him. 

“They’re off!” roared the crowd, 

It is like the thunder of a big wave on rocks, 
and the growl of the undertow — that sudden 
exclamation of the waiting crowd. It thrills 
even the oldest race-goer. Gladys Powers 
leaned against the rail in front of her and tr'°” 
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to stop her heart from palpitating by pressing 
it against the wood. The silence of the dead 
followed, as the horses raced neck and neck 
for the first jump. They reached it all together 
in a bunch. Souffriere rose at it as if it were 
a mountain, shot over it without touching a 
twig, and landed neatly in his stride on the far 
side, half a length in front of the rest. Between 


that jump and the next he continued to gain 


steadily. 

But the Grand National is a five-mile race, 
or thereabouts — five miles of the stiffest going 
in the world. The jumps are prodigious. No 
ordinary horse could get across them, and none 
but the stoutest-hearted man dare try to ride 
him. The pace was a cracker, and Sammy 
Galloway — gazing through his glasses beside 
Gladys Powers — grunted and ground his teeth. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” asked Gladys. 

‘“He’s taking it too fast!” 

He had reached the open ditch already — 

misnamed contraption with a guard-rail in 
ront of it and a thumping big fence on the far 
it had been the death of more good men 
and horses than all the other risks of steeple- 
chasing put together. As Galloway spoke, 
Souffriere’s rider dropped his hands, and the 
horse swung his great hind legs under him and 
leaped over it like a cat. He cleared it with- 
out touching, and his rider — his head a little 
to one side — watched his fore feet critically to 
see how he placed them when he landed. 

“Look at him!” said Sammy. “Ain't 
cool! But what’s he takin’ it so fast for?” 

Souffriere was a full length in the lead now - 
striding along as though he found the going 
easy, and eating up the distance between jumps 
with long, easy strides that told of tremendous 
strength still in reserve. He had a hundred 
and forty pounds to carry,— twenty-eight 
pounds less than the top weight,— and he was 
making nothing of it. The two horses next 
behind him rose at the open ditch together, 
cannoned heavily, and fell — one of them with 
a broken back. The remainder cleared it; but 
the accident gave Souffriere a lead of two full 
lengths. The race had still nearly four miles to 
go, and Galloway, watching through his field- 
could Souffriere’s rider looking 
behind him to see where the others were. 

“Take a pull, man! Take a pull!” he grum- 
bled aloud. “‘There’s simply tons of time!” 

“Didn’t you give him instructions how to 
ride before the race started?” asked Gladys, 
who had been reading up horse-racing matters 
since her father had become an owner. 

“Me? Tell Bill how to ride? I should say 
not! He’s out and away the best horseman in 
England! Watch him!” 


side; 


he 


glasses, see 


Souffriere, slugging his head against the bit, 
seemed bent on increasing the lead still further, 
and his rider seemed quite disposed to let him 
do it. The great horse was still sweeping along 
without any apparent effort, and jumping as 
a cat jumps —carefully. The pace, though, 
was nothing short of tremendous. It was much 
too hot to last, and the field was tailing out 
behind already. As they rounded the turn for 
home, Souffriere was more than four lengths in 
the lead. Six other horses were waiting on him, 
and going strong — one little brown horse, that 
was running fourth, seeming to go well within 
himself. They were all six letting Souffriere 
make the pace for them, and every one of them 
was clearly to be reckoned with. 

As they galloped up toward the grand-stand, 
though, Souffriere’s rider seemed to be crack- 
ing on the pace even a little faster. Those who 
watched him narrowly enough through field- 
glasses could see him speaking to the horse. 
Gladys was one of those who watched the rider’s 
face. Suddenly she clutched at Sammy’s 
sleeve and whispered to him. 

“Tell me, Mr. Galloway, who’s that riding 
him? It looks from here like— It is! Isn’t 
ite” 

“Quiet now, Miss Powers!” 
“Don’t give the game away! 
Watch him!” 

As Souffriere galloped past the grand-stand, 
Sammy Galloway found time to scrutinize 
Mr. Powers’ face for a second. The millionaire 
was watching the horse as though his whole 
fortune depended on his winning. He had no 
time to study the rider, and no idea as yet who 
was on the horse’s back; and Sammy heaved 
a sigh of relief as he turned to watch the race 
again. 

The horses were starting on their second 
journey round the course, and there was begin- 
ning now to be something different in the gait 
of Souffriere that was noticeable to a close ob- 
server — his stride had lost a little of its elas- 
ticity. Carefully nursed, he looked good to win 
the race yet, especially considering the lead he 
had; but there were more than two miles of 
wicked country still ahead of him, and he needed 
riding. 

Saving the one question of pace, he was being 
ridden perfectly; no man could have ridden him 
better. Jump by jump, his rider schooled him 
over the fiercest course in England as coolly 
and perfectly as though he were out for a prac- 
tice gallop; and, so far, Souffriere had not 
touched a twig. But the pace was a killer. 

A booky voiced the general sentiment. 
“Ten to one, Souffriere!” he roared. Several 
people laughed. Nobody ran to bet with him. 


said Sammy. 
Yes — it ! 
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Then, at the water-jump, Souffriere put a foot 
wrong as he landed, and stumbled badly. 

“He’s down!” roared the crowd. 

Gladys Powers smothered a scream and 
clutched at Sammy’s sleeve. He was not down, 
though. The stumble had cost him a good 
length of his lead, but he was up and going 
strong. 

Now two of the other horses were beginning 
to challenge Souffriere’s lead. Whips were 
going. Their jockeys moved on them, and the 
distance between them and Souffriere began to 
grow gradually less. They gained very little 
on him between the jumps, for his long, easy 
strides were in his favor, and he was almost 
able to hold his own; but at each jump they les- 
sened his lead, for he had begun to pause before 
taking off, and he was landing clumsily. Each 
pause, and each mistake, cost him five yards 
or more, 

Then there were only three jumps left to 
take, and a straight run home of less than two 
furlongs. He might do it yet, but it seemed 
very doubtful. Sammy Galloway gripped his 
glasses, and ground his teeth, and swore be- 
neath his breath. Gladys Powers clutched his 
arm again, and her father stood up in the box — 
rigid with excitement. 

“Oh, Bill, you idiot!” groaned Galloway. 
“Steady him, man! Steady! Take a pull, and 
let ‘em pass you! You'll catch ’em again in 
the straight! Oh, you idiot!” 

Even as he spoke, the man he apostrophized 
took up his whip and sent home three good 
rousing wallops to Souffriere’s ribs. The 
second horse — the little one that had been 
running fourth so gamely all the way — was 
coming up hand over hand. 

“Twenty to one, Souffriere!”’ roared a booky, 
and a chorus of other bookies echoed him. 

Then the horses and their riders caught the 
intoxicating roar from the stands — the roar 
of an appreciative crowd, that has turned 
the heads of contestants ever since the dawn 
of history and has ruined many a fellow’s 
chances. It was the crucial moment. All of 
the horses were stretched to their limit. 

“My God!” groaned Galloway. Souffriere’s 
rider was flogging like a wild man — or seemed 
to be. It was the one, absolute, and only thing 
he should not have done! Just behind him — 
gaining on him fast, and coming up on the in- 
side — was the little brown horse. He and 
Souffriere charged at the last hurdle side by 
side, racing shoulder to shoulder for it, with 
Souffriere’s head only the least bit in front. 

Crack! came his rider’s whip. Souffriere 
slipped badly at the take-off, and hit the hurdle 
hard with both hind legs. 


“‘He’s down!” roared the crowd. 

This time Souffriere was really down — kick- 
ing and struggling like a brute possessed. His 
rider was still on him, clinging with both hands 
to his neck, and trying to force his weight back- 
ward into the saddle again. Souffriere kicked, 
and struggled, and rose to his feet. Gladys 
Powers screamed. Powers swore, and smashed 
his glasses against the rail in front of him. The 
third horse rose at the jump, cleared it, and 
missed Souffriere on the far side by about an 
inch! 

“Now ride!” yelled Galloway. “Ride, man! 
Ride!” 

[he man in front had glanced over his shoulder, 
and, seeing that he was leading by a safe margin, 
had pulled up a bit to save his horse. There 
was more than a furlong still of straight going 
on good green grass, and the race was still towin. 

“It’s all up!” groaned Galloway; and the 
millionaire looked toward him and nodded. 
“Worth it, though!” he said, with a wry smile. 
“| was never more excited in my life!” 

“Thank heaven, he wasn’t killed!” said 
Gladys. She was white as a sheet, and trem- 
bling. 

“Oh, watch!” said Sammy. “Watch!” 

The crowd was yelling and thundering in 
the stand. They had reckoned without Souf- 
friere and his rider! The big red devil was 
game to the last kick, and his last kick was not 
due yet by a long way. It dawned on the 
brute suddenly that there were two horses now 
in front of him. That, and the whip, and his 
rider’s spurs convinced him that there was still 
a fight ahead, and he settled down to catch 
them in real earnest. He passed the second 
horse like a flash, and gave chase to the little 
one in front with his eyes shut and his head 
slugged against the bit — while the crowd roared 
and yelled until the grand-stand sounded like 
the thunder of an army. 

“Oh!” yelled Galloway. 
will you!” 

The whip was out again, and Souffriere’s 
rider was putting in all he knew. The whip 
rose and fell like a flail. 

“He’s not floggin’ him! D’you see that? 
He’s not floggin’ him! Oh, Bill, you’re the cun- 
nin’est old dog that ever Fe 

Bill was flogging at his boot. The rider of 
the first horse heard the whack-whack-whack be- 
hind him, and started his own whip going. H« 
flogged his horse, though. The game little fellow 
changed his feet, and in that second Souffriere 
caught up with him. Then down came Bill's 
whip on Souffriere’s flank, and he spurted, 
and the two flashed past the winning-post 
in a thundering, snorting, sweating, wild-eyed 


“Look at that, 
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streak —so close together that no one out- 
side the judges’ box could tell which was the 
winner. 

Then the roar of the crowd died down to 
expectant silence, while everybody watched 
the number-board. A man started fumbling 
with the numbers, and Sammy saw them even 
before they were on the board. 

“Ten — seventeen — six!”’ he read off. 

len was Souffriere! 

‘““Come on, Mr. Powers!” said Sammy Gallo- 
way. “You're too late to lead him in, but you 
can see him in the paddock!” He took Miss 
Powers’ arm, and the millionaire followed them 
to the paddock at a run. Souffriere was al- 
ready blanketed again, and was trying hard to 
eat a stable-hand who was leading him back to 
his box; and Galloway left them looking at him, 
while he hurried round to the weighing-room 
There he waited patiently , and presently 
the Honorable William Allison emerged in 

key-kit — covered with mud and foam, but 

ming. “Bill, you idiot, we’ve won twenty- 

e thousand pounds apiece, and it’s just 
twenty-five thousand more than you deserve! 
What, in heaven’s name, possessed you to ride 

e race like that?’ 

‘Point is, | won it, Sammy! Had to ride it 

at way! Haven’t been riding Souffriere in 
allops every day for nothing, you know! 
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got a line on him right away at the start. If 


you pull him, he sulks and fights. You’ve got 
to let him gallop his worst all the way, and whip 
he steam out of him at the finish! Got that 
heck for ten thousand yet?” 

“Of course not! I can’t ask him yet!” 

“You must, Sammy! I’ve got to have it!” 

“Better leave it till Monday, hadn’t we? 

t him settle up like the bookies do; that'll 

soon enough.” 

“No, Sam; I’ve got to have it now! Go 
and find him, and make him write it out, while 
| have a tub and a change. Bring it to me in 
the dressing-room.” 

“All right, Bill; 
this. Ill ask him. 
mean if he tried to kick me! 
like the old boy!” 

lt seemed to Mr. Franklin Powers a little bit 
like sharp business to be asked for his check 
almost the instant the race was over. He was 
beginning to wonder, too, where all the social 
glamour was that had been promised him; no- 
body had noticed him as yet. However, he 
was a man of his word, and he produced his 
check-book and a fountain-pen, and wrote out 
a check for ten thousand pounds in favor of 
Sammy Galloway. “Meet you in the box!” 
said Sammy, turning to hurry away again. 


I suppose you’re running 
But, | say, I’d feel awfully 
I’m beginning to 


“I’m going to bring something in the society 
line to introduce to you,” he added over his 
shoulder as an afterthought. 

Twenty minutes later Sammy Galloway came 
back to them; and with him was the Hon- 
orable William Allison — quite immaculately 
dressed, smiling as usual, and perfectly at ease. 
He raised his hat to Gladys, but said nothing to 
her. She watched him in absolute amazement, 
for the contrast between this dandy and the 
man in silk who had ridden Souffriere was 
almost unbelievable. Allison walked straight up 
to the millionaire, and produced a folded piece 
of paper from his pocket. 

“Here’s the ten thousand you mentioned, 
Mr. Powers,” he said, smiling affably. 

Powers seized the piece of paper and ex- 
amined it. It was his own check for ten thou- 
sand that he had given Sammy Galloway! 

“This isn’t yours!” the millionaire. 
“You’re not Galloway!’ 

“Look on the other side, won’t your 
see that he’s indorsed it over to me!” 

“What's the -meaning of all this?” 
Powers. 

“That’s the ten thousand that you told me 
to go and make! | preferred that it should be 
ten thousand of your money, that’s all!” 

“Then vou and Mr. Galloway are — er — 

“‘Accomplices?”’ suggested Allison. 

“And was this talk about getting me into 
society all bunk?” 

“Not a bit of it!” said Sammy, stepping 
forward. “‘Allow me, Mr. Powers! This is 
my friend that I said I’d like to introduce to 
you afterward. You'll remember, | said he can 
do more for you socially than even | can!” 

“Who thought out this scheme?” asked 
Franklin Powers — bewildered for almost the 
first time in his life. 

“Bill did!” said Sammy. “I simply obeyed 
orders! He planned the game, and he rode 
Souffriere. No other horseman in England 
could have brought him in a winner. It took 
a man with brains to win this race and to put 
through such a scheme. We were both of us 
broke, and we’ve each of us made twenty-five 
thousand, thanks to him — and you!” 

“You've got everything you bargained for!” 
said Allison, trying not to laugh. “As my pros- 
pective father-in-law you'll have the entrée into 
society right away. May I take it that your — 
ah — your objection is — ah — withdrawn?” 

“You may! Shake!” 

The Honorable William Allison turned to 
Gladys. “Care to come into the paddock?” 
he asked her, almost casually. 

“I'll go anywhere in the world with you!” 
she answered. 


said 
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The Lot and Lottie Lottery 
BY WALLACE IRWIN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


N direct defiance 
of all natural 
laws, fame 
gains impetus 
by rolling 
uphill. So it 
was with 
Brian Boru 
Blaney, who, 
after his au- 
dacious sorties 
in the real- 
estate market 
had been 
noised abroad, 
found himself 
waited upon 
by a commit- 
tee from the Boosters’ Club of San Bruno, who 
offered to make him their Commissionaire of 
Publicity, with immodest apartments in the 
Grand Hotel. Brian accepted with alacrity. 

It was while he was packing his trunk to 
move from the sordid Majestic to the splendid 
Grand that he encountered fate, fame’s jealous 
ally, in the form of a cabinet photograph from 
which smiled a face of doll-like beauty, such 
a face as Greuze might have limned or some con- 
temporary artist in wax might have set among 
the models in a leading ladies’ cloak and suit 
parlor. Diagonally across a corner of the picture, 
in a hand of dashing angularity, was written, 
“You know me — Lottie.” 

“Candy!” sniffed Brian, contemptuously 
tossing the photograph in the tray of his trunk. 
Since a girl with dark eyes filled his brain com- 
pletely, he had little patience with the blond 
Germanic type. Besides, he didn’t know Lottie 
very well. He had merely taken her out to 
supper twice, a year ago, when she, stranded 
among a company of vaudeville performers, had 
boarded for a week at the Majestic, and de- 
parted to avoid paying the bill. He remembered 

40 





her pleasantly, but without sentiment, as the 
girl who had fallen so violently in love with 
San Bruno’s climate that she offered to marry 
him, or the Mavor, or a wooden man, so long 
as she might be supported in luxury in that 
idyllic corner of California. 

In his new environment, Brian set to work 
strenuously spreading the name and fame of 
San Bruno. And the blare of brazen trumpets 
was never more needful than at that moment, 
for San Bruno was worried. Less than a bun- 
dred miles down the coast, a long-despised 
hamlet called Bay Center had suddenly blazed 
into magnitude, like one of those mysterious 
stars which puzzle astronomers. Yesterday 
there was rumor of an oil bonanza in that region; 
to-day it was realized, and the town, swelled 
like a puff-ball, was discovering the value of 
her corner lots, advertising her “splendid 
harbor and unequaled climate” (pilfering a 
phrase from San Bruno’s Prospectus Beautiful), 
in fact, was building hotels and business blocks 
on a mammoth scale and actually stealing the 
tourists out of San Bruno’s streets. The upstart 
editor of the Bay Center Herald, boasting his 
city’s growth, had darkly hinted that San 
Bruno’s population had been exaggerated 
ten thousand. “It’s a lie!” the San Bruno 
Beosters had whispered virtuously among 
themselves. ‘‘We’ve always told within five 
thousand of the truth.” 

“We've actually got about sixty-five thou- 
sand population on Saturday nights when the 
town’s crowded,” said Obrey O’Malley, the 
contractor, a stubby-bearded replica of General 
Grant. He, with C. W. Ketchum, C. B. Brink- 
haus, and other prominent Boosters, had called 
at Brian’s office to hold a council of war. 
“We've been buzzing like wind-bags claiming 
seventy-five thousand, and now the world is 
getting on to us. What are we going to do 
about it?” 

“Increase our population five thousand and 
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make a noise like ten. Then we can claim 
seventy-five thousand till the census man comes 
round,” was Brian’s prompt solution. ‘And 
now it’s up to me, the Boy Booster, to coax, 
intimidate, hustle, and shanghai into San 
Bruno five thousand citizens of any race, color, 
or creed.” 

“How?” chorused half a dozen anxious 
listeners. 

“Search muh!” answered the Little Booster 
carelessly. “Gimme a day and a pack o’ cigar- 
ettes. If I don’t land a hunch by then, gentle- 
men, my goat is yours per parcels post.”’ 

Brian closed his desk and went out for a walk, 
armies of yellow ideas storming the frowning 
heights of Possibility and falling back defeated. 
Every project—from putting Uncle Steve 
Pottle on an Eastern vaudeville circuit with 
a monologue on “ How San Bruno Made Me the 
Oldest Man in the World” to a series of wild 
press despatches relating how a professor of 
hygiene from the University of Placerville 
had discovered the San Bruno girl to be the 
modern Venus de Milo — tormented his brain. 
Che beautiful girl idea impressed him favorably. 
Girls — always a signal for stop-look-listen — 
just see how the magazine covers worked it! . 

Brian’s pack of cigarettes being exhausted in 
the service of imagination, he stopped to renew 
his supply at the varicose-veined mahogany 
cigar-stand of Leopold Egg, the village gossip. 
At the instant of Brian’s entrance, Mr. Egg was 
furtively passing a slip of paper to a disrepu- 
table citizen, who slunk into the billiard parlor 
out back. 

“Aha! Once an Egg, always a poacher!”’ 
Brian mocked. “Caught vou sellin’ China 
lottery tickets again!”’ 

“Vanta buy von?” asked Leopold, ever alert 
for profit. 

“TI never gamble — I’m in the real-estate 
business. Besides, who wants to risk a dollar 
to win thirty?” 

“Vat you vant for nodding? A house und 
lot?”’ inquired Mr. Egg. 

“A house and lot with a wife thrown in 
wouldn’t be so worse,”” remarked the Little 
Booster, as he lit up and went smoking on his 
way. Suddenly a yellow thought scaled the 
walls of Possibility with such dramatic effect 
that Brian stopped dead in his tracks as though 
shot by an invisible bullet. A house and lot 
with a bride thrown in! 

He took the elevator to the eighth floor of 
the Grand Hotel and locked himself in his bed- 
room amid the glories of blue Colonial wall- 
paper and tinted court beauties in Empire 
frames. How many yearning bachelors were 
there in the United States, how many lonesome 


widowers, with gambling instincts? Who 
wouldn’t risk a hundred dollars to buy a lot and 
get a chance to win wife, home, and fortune - 
especially if said wife were amazingly beautiful? 
Why not put the colonization of San Bruno 
into the hands of a few big dealers with property 
to burn and the nerve to put it through? 
himself and Brinkhaus and O’ Malley and Ket- 
chum, for instance, who owned vast adjoining 
tracts in Utopia Addition? 

He took the photograph of the irresistible 
Lottie de Vere from the tray of his trunk, and 
after gazing speculatively for a moment, went 
to the telephone and summoned the three land- 
holders to a conference in his room. 

Mr. O’ Malley was the first to arrive. Stocky, 
sensible, middle-aged, he stroked his General 
Grant beard and carefully examined the photo- 
graph of Lottie de Vere which Brian handed him 

“She’s too fine a young lady to be the mother 
o’ men,” said O’ Malley, with just the trace of 
a brogue. 

“‘She’s goin’ to populate San Bruno, just the 
same,” announced Brian Boru. 

Ketchum and Brinkhaus entered upon the 
conversation, and four conspiring cigars burned 
incense to Lottie’s perfect outlines, while Brian 
outlined a scheme still more perfect. 

“In a cocoanut shell,” he said, “I can in- 
crease the population of San Bruno five thou- 
sand in sixty days. We'll all be richer than we 
are, and the weddin’ bells ‘ll chime ding-dong 
if you come in with me.” 

“On what?” three voices inquired. 

“A lottery!” 

“It’s against the law,”’ objected Brinkhaus. 

“What's the law, when we have State Sen- 
ator Hissup to help?” asked Brian. “The stunt 
I’m going to pull off is a little matrimonial 
love gamble to be called the Lot and Lottie 
Lottery. Now harken!” He held up a hand to 
forestall interruption. ‘All that bleak desert 
stretch which politeness calls Utopia Addition 
is owned more or less jointly by those present 
—although all I own is a second joint. My idea 
is to cut that tract up into about six thousand 
buildin’ lots and put ’em on the market at a hun- 
dred dollars per. We can draw ’em like flies.’ 

“If you’ve got the attraction,” said the 
cynical Ketchum. 

“We've got it all right,” grinned Brian, 
waving aloft the portrait of Lottie de Vere. 
“Now listen to my spiel. We put up the land 
between us and mark it off into buildin’ lots. 
On the prettiest lot in the tract we build a cheap- 
and-handsome Mission-style house, and put 
the lots on sale under the following conditions: 
Six thousand lottery tickets will be issued, 
and every purchase of a hundred-dollar lot 
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entitles the purchaser to a ticket. On a set 
date we hold a drawing, and the man who gets 
the lucky number wins the house and lot, with 

ll title to marry the lovely Lottie de Vere. 
Do you follow?” 

“Will this Lottie person be willing to come 
in to such a scheme?” asked O’ Malley. 

“Sure as shootin’!” said Brian. “Last time 
| saw her, she said she’d marry anybody, even 
me, to get to live in San Bruno.” 

“She’s desperate — you need say no more,” 
grunted Ketchum. “I think the idea is full of 
wheels.” 

“It takes wheels 

Little Booster. 


to get anywhere,” retorted 
“There’s my scheme. Take 
or leave it. If you leave it, it costs you 
thin’. If you take it you’ll have to raise 
enough dough to put ’er through.” 
rian sought the manager of the Empire 
Vaudeville Theater in the quest of the golden 
Lottie, and found that her name was on the books 
Ss appearing that week at a theater in Seattle; 
so there Brian sent the following telegram: 
Would you play headliner matrimonia! engagement 
San Bruno, life contract? 
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To which came the reply, “‘collect’’: 


Will a cow eat grass? Who pays car-fare? 
Lottie. 


Brian wrote a letter outlining the great lot- 
tery idea, and, armed with Lottie’s enthusiastic 
consent, he set forth to carry out his plans. 
Several thousand cheap prints were manu- 
factured from the beauteous photograph in 
Brian’s possession, and in a short space of time 
Hi Kusick, a confidant of Leopold Egg’s, went 
on the road commercial traveler for the 
scheme. There were six thousand tickets 
struck off, one thousand of these to be distrib- 
uted in San Bruno and environs, the balance 
to be sold in the larger cities throughout the 
West. The stipulation of sale was that the pur- 
chaser, paying one hundred dollars for a chance 
and receiving a lot in Utopia Addition in return, 
must be in San Bruno on the day of the drawing, 
November 12, and must promise to remain 
there at least six months after. 

It was Brian himself who suggested that 
twenty-five of San Bruno’s leading citizens 
buy the first tickets, in order to set a moral 
example to less illustrious gamblers. Ere the 
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week had waned fourteen leading citizens came 
secretly to Brian with shame in their eyes and 
tickets in their hands. ‘‘We’re married men,” 
as they expressed it, furtively glancing over the 
left shoulder. ‘‘What would we do with Lottie, 
even if we won her?” Brian was too thoroughly 
a business man to let the chance slip, and 
bought up the fourteen tickets at a seventy- 
five per cent discount. The chances he held, 
being of an early issue, ran in sequence between 
the numbers 1203 and 1217. 

In a short space of time Lottie de Vere began 
to take rank with Mona Lisa and Lillian Russell 
among the world’s mysterious beauties. Al- 
though her share in the lottery was never men- 
tioned, her career was thoroughly syndicated 
in yellow supplements. 

Cipher telegrams began pouring in from the 
industrious Hi Kusick announcing that the 
tickets were sold out and hordes of expectant 
bachelors already hastening toward San Bruno. 
Out on the prairie stretch of Utopia Addition 
workmen had been busy for weeks building a 
super-dreadnought of a house in the Aztec 
style of architecture. In the midst of it all 
came a telegram from the lady herself saying 
that she could not be in San Bruno until the oth, 
three days before the lottery drawing. 

One afternoon, when Brian was going through 
the now flourishing colony of Healthy View, he 
stopped, of course, at Uncle Steve Pottle’s cot- 
tage, and leaned over the fence to talk to a small 
young woman in a gingham apron who was 
transplanting geranium slips into a cracker-box. 

“I been over to Utopia Addition lookin’ at 
the new lottery house. Say, it’s a dream!” he 
announced enthusiastically. 

From under Betsy’s frivolous practical sun- 
bonnet strayed such a lock as Daphne might 
have shaken, maddening many a river-god. 

“What lottery house?” she inquired. 

“Oh, bee-have!” snorted Brian. ‘‘Every- 
body on the Coast knows about my Lot and 
Lottie Lottery.” 

“I’m not everybody on the Coast,” she re- 
plied promptly. 

“You are to me!” said Brian in a low voice. 
But, as conversation seemed to strike a cul- 
de-sac at this remark, he sought to lighten 
the effect by bringing the photograph of Lottie 
de Vere from his pocket. ‘“She’s the girl that'll 
marry the man that'll win the house,” he ex- 
plained. “It may sound like the House that 
Jack Built, but there’s more truth than Mother 
Geese in this proposish.” 

Betsy took the photograph and looked criti- 
cally at Lottie’s incredibly regular features. 

“How did you get acquainted?’’ she asked. 


“| don’t know her very well,” Brian has- 


tened to reassure her. “Just met her in a res- 
taurant and ——”’ 

“Oh!” With the concentration of a hand- 
writing expert, she scrutinized the scribbled 
“You know me — Lottie.” 

“I think she has a.hard mouth,” said Betsy 
decisively, as she handed back the picture. “I 
suppose you have bought lots and lots of tickets 
in hopes of winning this Lottery Queen?” 

“Only fifteen,” he said. 

“Let’s see them!” 

He handed over the pack of little paste- 
boards running in sequence from 1203 to 1217. 
Betsy fingered them curiously, but as she 
handed them back she fumbled and scattered 
several along the hedge. 

“| don’t care how many I lose, as | wouldn't 
win Lottie for a million dollars,” he explained, 
as he stooped to gather up the fallen tickets. 

“I suppose not,” she said coolly. ‘‘Good-by 
—I| hear Grandpa calling me.” 

Had Brian been woman-wise instead of man- 
wise, he would have received Betsy’s fleers as 
evidences of a growing regard. As it was, he 
took her biting comments as carking shafts 
intent to wound. Accordingly, he departed as 
nearly miserable as a chronic optimist dare 
become. 

“Honeymoon House,” as the lottery-prize 
structure was Officially christened, was to be 
finished well in time for the drawing. Furni- 
ture was to be rushed in from a local depart- 
ment-store, and all prepared for immediat 
occupancy. Lottie was to enter town, heavily 
veiled and under an assumed name, on the oth; 
and Brian, who knew his Barnum well, planned 
that her first public appearance should be dra- 
matic. So he ordered to be built a clock-dial 
eight feet in diameter, marked off with the con- 
ventional twelve intervals, each interval being 
labeled with population-numbers, beginning 
with 45,000 and increasing five thousand at a 
time until the sky-aspiring numeral 100,000 
stood at the top of the clock. The dial was 
furnished with one hand only; and, at the time 
of its setting up in Central Square, the hand 
pointed to the number 70,000 with the placard 
beneath: 


SAN BRUNO’S PROSPERITY CLOCK — WATCH 
THE HAND GO ROUND! 


Miss Lottie de Vere, the matrimonial prize, 
was to appear at noon on the oth to give the 
hand of the clock its first push forward, indi- 
cating the town’s growth in the past month. 

Brian was abroad that morning, superin- 
tending the erection of a flight of steps leading 
up to the clock, purchasing roses to be strewed 
thereon, hiring Steinwinder’s Silver Cornet 
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Band to harmonize the event — in fact, Brian 
was neck-deep in business, when a boy from the 
hotel approached and whispered: 

“Lady to see you in the second-floor parlor.” 

Brian entered the second-floor parlor, arrang- 
ing his necktie, as befits a courtier approaching 
rovalty. Despite his indifference to Lottie’s 
charms, her beauty would exact a certain hom- 
age, he felt. A girl was gazing out of the win- 
dow, between a pair of enormous velours 
curtains. From his first glimpse of her she 
seemed, somehow, smaller and more angular 
than he remembered her. Brian shuddered at 
the horrid possibilities of changing time, and 
coughed behind his hand. She turned suddenly, 
and Brian paused, strangled, staggered by the 
revelation—for the face that looked at him was 
that of Lottie de Vere with all its beauty gone 
a sort of tawdry caricature of itself! 

Small, lusterless china-blue eyes blinked 
across a nose of unnecessary length; an in- 
lefinite mouth grinned at him; and greenish, 
blondined locks peeped kittenishly from an 
infantile bonnet. Yet she was undoubtedly the 
lady of the photograph, freaked curiously by 
some ill-made negative. 

“What’s —” (“What’s happened to your” 


he was going to ask, but gallantry checked 


him.) “How dee do, Miss de Vere?” he said, 
extending his hand. 

“Oh, vurry well!” she lisped. 
Lottery, kiddo?” 

As he held her gloved hand and gazed without 
prejudice, he was able to justify his first im- 
pression. She was not only plain, but quite 
strikingly homely. Out in the Square below he 
could see the gathering crowd, and realized 
there was no time to lose by indirection. 

“Miss de Vere,” he began bluntly, “you'll 
excuse me, but this is business, meaning some- 
thin’ more than tea-table compliments to you 
and me. If you’ll pardon my simple longshore 
language, what’s happened to your | ain’t 
casting any reversions, child, but you sure ain’t 
so much Lottie as I was led to expect, from the 
time | met you before.” 

“The Lottie you met before,” 
“was my sister.”’ 

“Come again!” 

“My sister!” repeated the faded enchantress 
somewhat shrilly. ‘“‘Y’ see, we used to call our- 

lves Lottie and Dottie de Vere; but that was 
only a stage name. Our real name is Hogbloom, 
which ain’t romantic enough for two sisters 
doin’ the double saxophone act. Six months 
igo Lottie married a rich Rube and went to live 
n Australia, so | didn’t see any harm in friskin’ 
ner name for myself. That's often done in our 
business, honey.” 


“‘How’s the 


she said coolly, 


Brian smiled a Spartan smile. Throughout 
the continent he had spread the report of Lot- 
tie’s perfection. Five thousand anxious bache- 
lors had journeyed to San Bruno to gaze on — 
this!) Even now he could hear the deep- 
throated voice of the mob outside in the Square 
awaiting her first appearance. 

“Lottie,” said Brian, “since you’re the only 
Lottie on the job, and time’s short, you’ve got 
to take the call and brass it through somehow. 
Got a stage auto costume with a veil that'll 
cover a harem?” 

“In my trunk — it’s pink 

“The color of peaches!”’ Brian took her by the 
arm and piloted her to the door. “Wind your- 
self like a chiffon mummy. And if the curtains 
flop up during the performance, we’re lost!”’ 

Brian’s memory of the ensuing event was one 
of haste and extreme peril. A dozen muscular 
Boosters, acting as body-guard, wedged ahead 
through the crowd as he led a small, pink- 
swathed figure which might have been that of 
a Sultan’s favorite. Up the flower-strewn ladder 
they mounted speedily, and Lottie reached up 
and gave the hand of the clock a shove forward 
to the number 87,000, while the populace of 
San Bruno, fed for years on census inflation, 
loved her for the act. 

“Let’s see er!” a hoarse voice cried. 

Brian silenced the mob with a gesture, and 
shouted through a megaphone: 

“Miss Lot-tie de Vere, the twen-ty-five thou- 
sand dol-lar mat-ri-mo-ni-al prize, will be un- 
veiled for the first time next Fri-day, at the 
draw-ing to oc-cur at U-to-pi-a Ad-di-tion!”’ 

“Bet she’s a lemon,” some dangerous cynic 
remarked; but the twelve muscular Boosters 
had boosted Lottie into the car and gotten her 
out of harm’s way before the crowd could rend 
her veil asunder. 

“Whew! that’s over!” said Brian to Obrey 
O’ Malley, as he wiped the icy drops from his 
forehead. “But how will we get away with her 
next Friday?” 

O’ Malley, by the way, was necessarily in on 
the secret, as he was a director in the Grand 
Hotel and could post a confidential housekeeper 
at the door of Lottie’s room and keep her away 
from spying eyes. 

“She don’t come up to specifications,” said 
the practical Irishman, after meeting the lady. 
“I’ve been in the contracting business for years, 
but never yet have | been able to cover a job 
like that!” 

“I should worry,” replied Brian peevishly, 
as he went out for a walk to cool his nerve. As 
he passed Rosewasser’s Department Emporium, 
he was aware of a small young woman in a red 
hat pushing open the plate-glass doors. He 
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entered, and found her at the glove counter 
examining a ninety-eight-cent bargain: 

“Shoddy!” she sniffed, passing the gloves to 
the girl behind the counter, but looking straight 
at Brian. 

“| saw you in the Square,” she told Brian, 
with rather a frozen smile. “It was a lovely 
scene of a moving picture. I thought you were 
too much of a man to go around acting foolish 
over those bee-ootiful doll things.” 

“ Betsy, | swear she’s not a doll. She’s 

“Oh, defend her if you wish. Only, if that’s 
what you prefer, you'd better suit yourself.” 

“Betsy — excuse me — girlie — Miss Spen- 
cer—1I—” Brian blushed. “You know darn 
well how little | care for anything on earth but 
you. I want you to “4 

“Take those back!” commanded Betsy 
sharply of the girl who appeared with another 
pair of gloves. She rose and faced poor Brian, 
who, though taller, seemed to dwindle before 
her majestic smallness. 

“Well, hope you draw the prize!” she drawled, 
swishing out of the store. 

“Gee! she did hand it to you!” grinned the 
girl behind the counter. 

“Hand what?” inquired Brian in a dazed 
fashion. 

“This,” said the girl sweetly, holding up one 
of the rejected gloves. 


” 








It was half past eight on the morning of 
Friday the 12th. Uncle Steve Pottle, bask- 
ing in his reputation as the oldest man in the 
world, leaned over his own fence and addressed 
to a member of the Healthy View Colony his 
best-worn anecdote beginning, “I well rec’lect 
when I was a boy back to Trenton ninety-eight 
year ago,” when the screen door closed with 
a flap, and Betsy Spencer, humming “O You 
Bee-ootiful Doll’ more than usually off the key, 
came forth arrayed like the morning in a suit 
of white serge with a little white hat to match. 
With an offhand manner screening vast deter- 
mination, she sauntered down the road to- 
ward the trolley. 

Betsy had gone to town ostensibly to shop, 
but she got off in front of the Grand Hotel, 
intent to speak home truths to the irresistible 
Lottie. 

Fortunately, the jailer-maid was shirking 
her duty at the actress’ door when Betsy 
knocked. 

“Come in!” said a choking voice, and Betsy 
could hear distinctly the sound of sobs as she 
opened the door into a shell-pink boudoir, at 
the farther end of which she beheld a grotesque 
sight. A very plain girl in a very fancy kimono, 
her green-streaked blonde hair down her back, 


sat before a mirror, daubing colors on her face 
from a make-up box that reposed on the dressing- 
table before her. As she daubed she sobbed, 
plentiful tears cutting irregular channels through 
the rouge on her high cheek-bones. 

“Are you Lottie de Vere?” cried Betsy, i 
a tone that was very like joy. 

“Yes — boo-hoo — th-th-that’s my s-s-stag: 
name, dearie!”” blubbered the blonde, attempt- 
ing to erase her tears with copious application 
of rice powder. 

Betsy sighed ecstatically. 

“Then you’re not —”’ she began, but checked 
herself. 

“No, I’m not pretty, if that’s what you'r 
driving at,” said the other girl, rising defiantly 
“I’m a lime-juice tablet of the first water 
you’re on. But, thank Gawd,— huh-huh-huh, 
— somebody loves me!” 

“Whor” inquired Betsy weakly, sitting on 
the bed. 

“M-m-my h-h-husband!” sobbed Lottie. 

“Oh!” Betsy’s brow smoothed again. “| 
thought you came to San Bruno to get a hus- 
band.” 

“So I did, dearie,”’ said the homely Niobe, 
powdering the bridge of her nose. “And that’s 
what makes me cry. I’m so happy becaus 
Clarence has came back, but just crazy broken- 
hearted because | can’t earn that lovely hous: 
Y’ see, dearie, when I came here | was di- 
vorced — or thought I was. That’s why I took 
up Mr. Blaney’s matrimonial proposition. But 
this morning there came a telegram from Clar- 
ence — he’s my husband—saying that a 
fresh judge had re-fused our decree. So Clar- 
ence has changed his mind and wants to b 
a good boy.” Lottie suddenly seized from th: 
corner of the mirror a photograph showing 
a flat-headed youth, and on this she planted 
three detonating kisses. “Gee!” she exclaimed, 
“it’s grand to be loved!” 

“That lottery drawing is to come off in an 
hour,” said Betsy. “‘How are you going to 
arrange about that?” 

“Oh, dearie, | can’t possibly appear now 
Y’ know, they’re gettin’ awful strict about 
bigamy. My brother Fred was arrested just 
last week for marryin’ three of ’em in Seattle.” 

“But they’ve made all sorts of arrangements. 
You've given your word,” Betsy persisted. 

“This won’t be the first contract I’ve jumped 
the last minute,”’ quoth Lottie lightly. “Now, 
honey, there’s no use gettin’ peeved because 
I won’t make the goat o’ myself to please yer 
best feller.” 

“| don’t know what you mean,” snapped Betsy. 

“A blind toad could tell you was stuck on Mr. 
Blaney,” said the homeliest of the de Veres. 
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Betsy stood before the make-up box and 
fingered the pencils absent-mindedly. Idly she 
wondered how she would look with a great red 
Cupid’s bow splashed across her mouth. 

“He'll be terribly disappointed,” she said, 
mostly to herself. 


[he prize house on the prize lot at Utopia 
Addition was built for show, mostly of shoddy 
material, sacrificing the domestic virtues for 
theatrical charms. Obrey O’Malley, being a 
practical contractor, had stolen the plans from 
a Los Angeles architect, and had followed them 
out quite superficially. The structure had been 
given the gargantuan look peculiar to the Mis- 
sion style, being made of lath-and-plaster to 
imitate concrete, and surrounded by inordi- 
nately swollen pillars, imparting to the place 
the general appearance of some white, prehis- 
toric monster suffering from gout or elephantia- 
sis. Square-sawed, chocolate-brown furniture 
adorned the interior, standing on Navajo 
blankets of a particularly savage pattern, bear- 
ing the quaint craft-mark of Grand Rapids, 
lichigan. It was built to give away, and 
looked it. 

Brian who drove over with 


Boru Blaney, 


Obrey O’ Malley on the morning of the lottery 
drawing, beheld a vast throng gathered from all 


sides, a-foot, a-horseback, a-gasoline. 

“Behold the Greeks besieging Troy!”’ re- 
marked Mr. O'Malley, who was fond of his 
classics, “‘all for a face —‘the face that launched 
2 thousand ships.’”’ 

The face that stopped a thousand clocks,” 
retorted Brian bitterly. 

He was, in fact, in no mood for epic poetry 
that morning. The prosaic present offered 
sufficient problems to claim his entire atten- 
tion. He had heard some one in the crowd 
murmur, “A cheap-looking shack!” in reference 
to the prize house. And, viewed in the dis- 
passionate light of day, the structure was an 
ostentatious freak. The house, then, was a dis- 
appointment to the mob— what would they say 
when the prize beauty’s startling homeliness 
was revealed to them? Ice rilled down the 
Little Booster’s spine. He was depressed, too, 

Betsy’s scorn of yesterday; and he swore, 
could he but bring to-day’s venture to a suc- 
cessful termination, he would marry her, even 
though he had to lay siege to her house with 
her grandfather’s shotgun. 

Betsy’s hostile attitude toward Lottie had 
made Brian cautious about being seen in public 
with the lottery bride; so he had despatched 
C. W. Ketchum and C. B. Brinkhaus as an 
escort of honor to bring her from the hotel to 
'oneymoon House in Ketchum’s car. Already 


they were ten minutes late. The crowd was 
growing restless. 

The lottery wheel, filled with many thousands 
of numbers, was within plain view of the throng. 

Down the pike leading from the center of 
town, Ketchum’s car could be seen approaching, 
in the tonneau a small pink figure between two 
somber larger ones. 

“‘Here she comes!”’ went up the whisper from 
the crowd. Brian, smiling woodenly, experi 
encing an unaccustomed paralysis in the region 
of the knee-caps, took his place on the porch 
among the honored guests. He saw events 
through a milky atmosphere, being semi- 
delirious with the horror of an approaching 
catastrophe. He was aware of Lottie’s pink form 
being escorted to her place beside the lottery 
wheel amid the hoarse cheers of the multitude. 
Behind the folds of her veil he could catch the 
flash of violently rouged cheeks. 

“What does she want to rub it in for?” he 
muttered, in disgust. 

Dan Hollis, one of Ketchum’s clerks, chosen 
apparently for his entire ignorance of lotteries, 
came forward with a typewritten sheet, and 
silence fell over Utopia Addition. In the halt- 
ing voice of a high-school valedictorian, the 
young man read the terms under which Lottie 
and the Honeymoon House should be won. 
After an eternity of droning monologue, there 
came another silence, while some one tied a 
handkerchief over the eyes of the pink-veiled 
lady. Brian forgave her brazen past and pitied 
her. Her form looked young and helpless before 
that mob, and somehow he found himself blush- 
ing for his super-Boosterism which had put 
even Lottie de Vere in such a false position. 

An assistant came forward and began turning 
the wheel. He gave the hopper a mighty flip, 
and round and round it spun, the papers inside 
swirling like snow-flakes in the vortex of a cy- 
clone. Slowly it stopped. The mob tiptoed, 
while O’ Malley guided the girl’s hand to the 
hole in the hopper. She proved unaccountably 
clumsy. She picked up two or three tickets, 
dropped them again, and, after what seemed 
another year’s interval, withdrew her hand and 
gave something to O’ Malley. The latter slowly 
broke a seal and slowly read: 

“Number 1214 wins!” 

Brian sank against a pillar and tried to ar- 
ticulate, ““What’s that?” But something had 
withered his palate. He must have swooned 
standing, for the next he knew the clerk was 
reading: “Mr. Brian Boru Blaney holds the 
lucky number.” 

There were a few scattered cries of “Fake!” 

but the crowd was mostly either ignorant or 
friendly. Somebody dug Brian in the ribs, and 
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there was considerable tittering among the dis- 
tinguished citizens of San Bruno gathered on 
the porch. 

“Be a sport!” Brian’s guardian angel whis- 
pered in his ear. He braced his shoulders, re- 
solved to submit to the turn of the wheel, even 
though it wrecked his future. Obrey O’ Malley, 
a granite smile on his face, came forth and led 
him to the spot where the Lottery Bride stood, 
in the act of drawing a hat-pin from her chiffon 
veil. Icily he took her hand and looked the 
other way. 

A general cry of “Ah-h-h-h!”’ rose from the 
throng, with single, accentuated interjections 
like “A peach!” “A pippin!” Were they all 
humorists indulging in infernal sarcasms? 
Brian summoned all his courage and looked 
straight at his raffled fiancée. He gasped and 
looked again, imbecile with amazement —for 
he was gazing upon the highly painted but un- 
mistakable features of Miss Betsy Spencer! 

“What in — excuse me!” he managed to say. 

“Get me away — quick!” she whispered, 
holding the loose chiffon over her face and 
drawing him after her into the Navajo splen- 
dors of the new parlor. 

“Betsy dear, I’m so flabbergastedly happy,” 
he began, hysterical with the weakness of one 
emerging from a fever dream. 

Something in her manner stecled his nerves 
like an icy shower. She took a little box of cold 
cream from her pocket and began removing the 
grease-paint in methodical fashion. 

“I want to get out of here in a closed hack 
with the blinds down,” she said. “‘That’s the 
way a Turkish trophy is supposed to travel, | 
believe.” 

He came closer. 

“O Betsy, I’ve wanted to win you—” he 
began. 

“Pass me that handkerchief,” she said. “I’ve 
done a lot for you this morning, boy. I’m not 
going to be any foolisher for a while.” 

“Well, why s 

“Because. That de Vere person backed out 
at the last moment, and | knew that somebody 
had to be the Prize Bride or your old lottery 
would be a sticky ruin. So I rubbed on so much 
grease-paint my own grandpa wouldn’t know 
me, and took Lottie’s place.” 

“I knew you, the first pop out of the box.” 

“Thank you for that, at least — Brian.”” She 
gave him a rewarding smile. 

“How did | come to draw that winning 
number out of six thousand others?”’ 

“You didn’t,” she said. 

“What t’ell — excuse me!” 

“The other day, when you were showing me 
your silly old lottery tickets, you dropped some, 





and forgot to pick one up. That was Number 
1214. | put it in a little envelop, and to-day) 
when the time came to draw, | accidentally had 
the ticket in my hand instead of the one I should 
have taken from the wheel. O’Malley and his 
old clerk and the rest of them were such 
amateurs, they didn’t know the ticket from th: 
duplicate. That was simple.” 

“Gee! What a little helpmeet you could |. 
to a bunco man!” 

“Is the hack ready — with lots of curtains: 
she asked. 

“Brinkhaus has lent me his limousine. !t’s 
by the side porch.” 

“T’ve left a package in Ketchum’s car. Get 
it and take me back to Healthy View,” she said. 
He obeyed, and after they had smuggled them- 
selves into the mysterious car, they wove, un- 
observed, through the fast dispersing crowd. 
Betsy took her little white hat out of the pack- 
age, removed her pink cloak, and became again 
a charming private citizen in white serge. 

“1 never thought I would win you this way,” 
said Brian, after a long, embarrassed pause. 

“You won't, my boy,” she replied softly, 
turning upon him her pure, girlish eyes. “You 
won’t — ever.” 

“Aren’t you sport enough?” 

“No woman is a sport. Besides, you wouldn't 
want a wife out of a grab-bag. Next thing 
you'd be calling me ‘1214.’ Besides, ratile 
goods don’t wear well.” 

As they approached Healthy View, she rapped 
on the window for the car to stop. 

“T’ll walk the rest of the way,” she said. 

Brian opened the door. 

“Anyway,” she continued, as she got out, 
“the house don’t belong to me by right§. [1's 
in the name of Lottie de Vere. She’s still at 
the Grand Hotel, putting black marks around 
her weeping eyes. She’s got a husband-thing 
somewhere. They'll be hideously happy in 
that vaudeville house.” 

“Am I just Mr. Nix to you, Betsy?” asked 
Brian, standing three paces distant, his hat in 
his hand. 

“A girl doesn’t do a thing like this for a per- 
fect stranger,” she answered as she turned aw.y. 


To the reporters who awaited him at the 
hotel Brian said: 

“Put it in the papers that me and Lottie have 
had a lovers’ quarrel. We parted at the sunset 
by the old stone well. She’s goin’ to marry 4 
sassiety Johnnie from Jersey City.” 

“She’s the queen of the harem,” said a young 
reporter regretfully. 

“What’s a harem to a hermit?” inquired 
Brian, with an air of heroic renunciation. 
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THE MAN IN THE PASSAGE 


Another Father Brown Story 
BY GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM HATHERELL 


WO men appeared simultaneously at the 
two ends of a sort of passage running 
along the side of the Apollo Theatre in 
the Adelphi. The evening daylight in the 
eets was large and luminous, opalescent and 
empty. The passage was comparatively long and 
rk, so each man could see the other as a mere 
black silhouette at the other end. Nevertheless 
each man knew the other, even in that inky outline; 
for they were both men of striking appearance, 
and they hated each other. 
[he covered passage opened at one end on one 
the steep streets ol 
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t up. The 
r side of the 
ssage con- 
ned two doors, 
at each end. 
therwas what 
commonly 
1 the stage 
they were 
rt of special 
private stage 
rs used by 
special per- 
mers, and 
this case 
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actor and actress in the Shakespearean per- 
formance of the day. Persons of that emi- 
nence often like to have such private exits and 
entrances, for meeting friends or avoiding them. 

The two men in question were certainly two 
such friends, men who evidently knew the doors 
and counted on their opening, for each ap- 
proached the door at the upper end with equal 
coolness and confidence. Not, however, with 
equal speed; but the man who walked fast was 
the man from the other end of the tunnel; so 
they both arrived before the secret stage door 
almost at the same instant. They saluted each 
other with civility, and waited a moment before 
one of them, the sharper walker, who seemed to 
have the shorter patience, knocked at the door. 

In this and everything else each man was op- 
posite, and neither could be called inferior. As 
private persons both were handsome, capable, 
and popular. As public persons both were in 
the first public rank. But everything about 
them, from their glory to their good looks, was 
of a diverse and incomparable kind. Sir Wil- 
son Seymour was the kind of man whose im- 
portance is known to everybody who knows. 
The more you mixed with the innermost ring 
in every polity or profession, the more often 
you met Sir Wilson Seymour. He was the o ec 
intelligent man on twenty unintelligent commit- 
tees on every sort of subject, ‘from the re- 
form of the Royal Academy to the project of 
bimetalism for Greater Britain. In the arts 
especially he was omnipotent. He was so 
unique that nobody could quite decide whether 
he was a great aristocrat who had taken up 
art, Or a great artist whom the aristocrats had 
taken up. But you could not meet him for 
five minutes without realising that you had 
really been ruled by him all your life. 

His appearance was “‘distinguished ” in exactly 
the same sense; it was at once conventional and 
unique. Fashion could have found no fault 
with his high silk hat; yet it was unlike any 
one else’s hat —a little higher, perhaps, and 
adding something to his natural height. 

His tall, slender figure had a slight stoop, 
vet it looked the reverse of feeble; his hair was 
silver-grey, but he did not look old; it was 
worn longer than the common, yet he did not 
look effeminate; it was curly, but it did not look 
curled. His carefully pointed beard made 
him look more manly and militant rather than 
otherwise, as it does in those old admirals of 
Velasquez with whose dark portraits his house 
was hung. His grey gloves were a shade bluer, 
his silver-knobbed cane a shade longer, than 
scores of such gloves and canes flapped and 
flourished about the theatres and the res- 
taurants. 


The other man was not so tall, yet would have 
struck nobody as short, but merely as strong ard 
handsome. His hair also was curly, but fair 
and cropped close to a strong, massive head 
the sort of head you break a door with, as 
Chaucer said of the -Miller’s. His militar, 
moustache and the carriage of his shoulders 
showed him a soldier; but he had a pair of those 
peculiar frank and piercing blue eyes that are 
more common in sailors. His face was some- 
what square; his jaw was square, his shoulders 
were square, even his jacket was squar 
Indeed, in the wild school of caricature then 
current, Mr. Max Beerbohm had represented 
him as a proposition in the fourth book, of 
Euclid. 

For he also was a public man, though wit 
quite another sort of success. You did not 
have to be in the best society to have heard of 
Captain Cutler of the siege of Hong-Kong and 
the great march across China. You could not 
get away from hearing of him whereveft you 
went; his portrait was on every other post- 
card; his maps and battles in every other illus- 
trated paper; songs in his honour in every other 
music-hall turn or on every other barrel-organ 
His fame, though probably more temporary, 
was ten times more wide, popular, and sponta- 
neous than the other man’s. In thousands of 
English homes he appeared enormous above 
England, like Nelson. Yet he had infinitely § 
less power in England than Sir Wilson Seymour 

The door was opened to them by an aged ser- 
vant or “dresser,’’ whose broken-down face and 
figure and shabby black coat and trousers con- 
trasted queerly with the glittering interior of 
the great actress’s dressing-room. It was fitted 
and filled with looking-glasses at every ang\ 
of refraction, so that they looked like the hun- 
dred facets of one huge diamond — if one cot 
get inside a diamond. The other features 
luxury, a few flowers, a few coloured cushions 
a few scraps of stage costume, were multip! 
by all the mirrors into the madness of the 
Arabian Nights; and danced and changed places 
perpetually, as the shuffling attendant shifted 
a mirror outwards or shot one back against 
the wall. 

They both spoke to the dingy dresser 
name, calling him Parkinson, and asking 
the lady as Miss Aurora Rome. Parkins 
said she was in the other room, but he wot 
go and tell her. A shade crossed the brow 
both visitors. For the other room was 
private room of the great actor with whom M 
Aurora was performing, and she was of 
kind that does not inflame admiration with« 
inflaming jealousy. -In about half a minute, h« AS 
ever, the inner door opened, and she entered 
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YOU HAVE HEARKI ABOUT THIS DAGGER; YOU KNOW THE EXPERTS SAY THE CRIME WAS 


COMMITTED WITH A SHORT BLADE? 


FATHER BROWN, ‘BUT 


as she always did, even in private life — so that 
the very silence seemed to be a roar of applause, 
and one well deserved. She was clad in a some- 
what strange garb of peacock-green and peacock- 
blue satins that gleamed like blue and green 
metals, such as delight children and aesthetics; 
and her heavy hot brown hair framed one of 
those magic faces that are dangerous to all men, 
but especially to boys and to men growing grey. 

In company with her male colleague, the 
great American actor, Isidore Bruno, she was 
producing a particularly poetical and fantastic 
interpretation of the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” in which the artistic prominence was 
given to Oberon and Titania, or, in other words, 
to Bruno and herself. Set in dreamy and ex- 
quisite scenery and moving in mystical dances, 
the green costume like burnished beetle-wings 
expressed all the elusive individuality of an 
elfin queen. But, when personally confronted 
in what was still broad daylight, a man looked 
only at the woman’s face. 

She greeted both men with the beaming and 
baffling smile which kept so many males at 
just the same dangerous distance from her. She 
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‘A SHORT BLADE,’ ASSENTED 
A VERY LONG HILT’” 


accepted some flowers from Cutler which wer 
as tropical and expensive as his victories; and 
another sort of present from Sir Wilson Seymour 
offered later on and more nonchalantly by that 
gentleman. For it was against his breeding t 
show eagerness, and against his convention: 
unconventionality to give anything so obvious 
as flowers. He had picked up a trifle, he said 
which was rather a curiosity; it was an ancien! 
Greek dagger of the Mycenaean Epoch, an 
might well have been worn in the time of Th« 
seus and Hippolyta; it was made of brass, lik 
all the heroic weapons, but, oddly enough 
sharp enough to prick any one still. He ha 
really been attracted to it by the leaf-like shape 
it was as perfect as a Greek vase. If it was o 
any interest to Miss Rome or could come 11 
anywhere in the play, he hoped she would 

The inner door burst open, and a big figur: 
appeared who was more of a contrast to the ex 
planatory Seymour than even Captain Cutler 
Nearly six feet six and of more than theatrical 
thews and muscles, Isidore Bruno, in the gor- 
geous leopard skin and golden-brown garments 
of Oberon, looked like a barbaric god. H« 
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eaned on a sort of hunting-spear, which across a 
theatre looked a slight silvery wand, but which 
n the small and comparatively crowded room 
looked as plain‘as a pike-staff — and as menac- 
ing. His vivid black eyes rolled volcanically; his 
bronzed face, handsome as it was, showed at 
that moment a combination of high cheek- 
bones with set white teeth, which recalled cer- 
tain American conjectures about his origin in 
the Southern plantations. 

“Aurora,” he began, in that deep voice like 
a drum of passion that had moved so many 
audiences, “will you gi 

He stopped indecisively, because a sixth fig- 
ure had suddenly presented itself just inside the 
a figure so incongruous in the scene 
as to be almost comic. It was a very short man 
in the black uniform of the Roman secular 
clergy, and looking (especially in such a pres- 
ence as Bruno’s and Aurora’s) rather like the 
wooden Noah out of an ark. He did not, how- 
ever, seem conscious of any contrast, but said 
with dull civility: 

“| believe Miss Rome sent for me.” 

\ shrewd observer might have remarked that 
emotional temperature rather rose at so 
unemotional an interruption. The detachment 
of a professional celibate seemed to reveal to 
the others that they stood round the woman as 

ring of amorous rivals just as a stranger 

ming in with frost on his coat will reveal that 
like a furnace The 
one man who did not about 
ised Miss Rome's sense that everybody else 
s in love with her, and each in a somewhat 
langerous way: the actor with all the appetite 

a savage and a spoilt child; the soldier with 

the simple selfishness of a man of will rather 

n mind; Sir Wilson with that daily harden- 

g concentration with which old _ hedonists 

ke to a hobby; nay, even the abject Parkin- 

n, who had known her before her triumphs, 

1d who followed her about the room, with eyes 

r feet, with the dumb fascination of a dog. 
\ shrewd person might also have noted a yet 
dder thing. The man like a black wooden 
Noah (who was not wholly without shrewd- 
ess) noted it with a considerable but contained 
musement. It evident. that the great 
\urora, though by no means indifferent to the 
idmiration of the other sex, wanted at this mo- 
nent to get rid of all the men who admired her 
ind be left alone with the man who did not. 
Did not admire her in that sense, at least; for 
he little priest did admire and even enjoy the 
firm, feminine diplomacy with which she set 
about her task. There was perhaps only one 
thing that Aurora Rome was clever about; 
and that was one half of humanity the other 
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half. The little priest watched like a Napo- 
leonic campaign the swift precision of her 
policy for expelling all, while banishing none. 
Bruno, the big actor, was so babyish that it 
was easy to send him off in brute sulks, banging 
the door. Cutler, the British officer, was pachy- 
dermatous to ideas, but punctilious about be- 
haviour. He would ignore all hints, but he 
would die rather than ignore a definite commis- 
sion from a ladv. ‘As to old Seymour, he had 
to be treated differently; he had to be left to 
the last. The only. way to-move him was to 
appeal to him in-confidence as an old friend, 
to let him into the secret of the clearance. The 
priest did really admire Miss Rome as she 
achieved all these three objects in one selected 
action. 

She went across to Captain Cutler and said 
in her sweetest manner: 

‘I shall value all these flowers because they 
must be your favourite flowers. But they won't 
be complete, you know, without my favourite 
flower. Do go over to that shop round the 
corner and get me some lilies-of-the-valley, and 
then it will be quite lovely.” 

rhe first object of her diplomacy, the exit of 
the enraged Bruno, was at once achieved. He 
had already handed his spear in a lordly style, 
sceptre, to the Parkinson; and 
was about to assume one of the cushioned seats 
like a throne. But at this open appeal to his 
rival there glowed in his opal eyekalls all the 


like a piteous 


sensitive insolence of the slave; he knotted his 
enormous brown for an instant, and 
then, dashing open the door, disappeared into 
his own apartments beyond. But meanwhile 
Miss Rome’s experiment in mobilising the Brit- 
ish Army had not succeeded so simply as seemed 
Cutler had indeed risen stiffly and 
suddenly and walked towards the door hatless, 
as ifat awordof command. But perhaps there 
was something ostentatiously elegant about the 
languid figure of Sevmour leaning against one of 
the looking-glasses that brought him up short 
at the entrance, turning his head this way and 
that like a bewildered bulldog. 

‘| must show this stupid man where to go,” 
said Aurora in a whisper to Seymour, and ran 
out to the threshold to speed the parting guest 

Seymour seemed to be listening, elegant and 
unconscious as was his posture; and he seemed 
relieved when he heard the lady call out some 
last instructions to the Captain and then turn 
sharply and run laughing down the passage 
towards the other end, the end on the terrace 
above the Thames. Yet a second or two after 
Seymour's brow darkened again. A man in his 
position has so many rivals; and he remembered 
that at the other end of the passage was the 
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corresponding entrance to Bruno’s private room. 
He did not lose his dignity; he said some 
civil words to Father Brown about the revival 
of Byzantine architecture in the Westminster 
Cathedral, and then, quite naturally, strolled out 
himself into the upper end of the passage. Father 
Brown and Parkinson were left alone; and they 
were neither of them men with a taste for super- 
fluous conversation. The dresser went round the 
room, pulling out looking-glasses and pushing 
them in again, his dingy dark coat and trousers 
looking all the more dismal since he was still 
holding the festive fairy spear of King Oberon. 
Every time he pulled out the frame of a new 
glass, a new black figure of Father Brown ap- 
peared; the absurd glass chamber was full of 
Father Browns — upside down in the air like 
angels, turning somersaults like acrobats, turn- 
ing their backs to everybody like very rude 
persons. Father Brown seemed quite uncon- 
scious of this cloud of witnesses, but followed 
Parkinson with an idly attentive eye till he took 
himself and his absurd spear into the farther 
room of Bruno. Then he abandoned himself to 
such abstract meditations as always amused 
him; calculating the angles of the mirrors, the 
angles of each refraction, the angle at which 
each must fit into the wall when he heard 
a strong but strangled cry. 

He sprang to his feet and stood rigidly listen- 
ing At the same instant Sir Wilson Seymour 
burst into the room, white as ivory. 

“Who’s that man in the passage?” he cried. 
“Where's that dagger of mine?” 

Before Father Brown could turn in his heavy 
boots, Seymour was plunging about the room, 
looking for the weapon. And before he could 
possibly find that weapon or any other, a brisk 
running of feet broke upon the pavement out- 
side and the square face of Cutler was thrust 
into the same doorway. He was still grotesquely 
grasping a bunch of lilies-of-the-valley. 

“What's this?” he cried. “What's that 
creature down the passage? Is this some of 
your tricks?”’ 

‘My tricks!”’ hissed his pale rival, and made 
a stride towards him. 

In the instant of time in which all this hap- 
pened, Father Brown stepped out into the top 
of the passage, looked down it, and at once 
walked briskly towards what he saw. 

At this the other two men dropped their 
quarrel and darted after him, Cutler calling out: 

“What are you doing? Who are your” 

“My name is Brown,” said the priest sadly, 
bent over something and straightened 
“Miss Rome sent for me, and 
I have come too 


as he 
himself again. 
I came as quick as | could. 
late.” 


The three men looked down, and in one « 
them at least the life died in that late ligh 
of afternoon. It ran along the passage lik 
a path of gold, and in the midst of it Auror. 
Rome lay lustrous in her robes of green and gold 
with her dead face turned upwards. Her dres 
was torn away as in a struggle, leaving the-righ: 
shoulder bare; but the wound from which th 
blood was welling was on the other side. Th: 
brass dagger lay flat and gleaming a yard or so 
away. 

There was a blank stillness for a measurabk 
time; so that they could hear far off a flower 
girl’s laugh outside Charing Cross, and som: 
one whistling furiously for a taxicab in one of 
the streets off the Strand. Then the Captain 
with a movement so sudden that it might hav: 
been passion or play-acting, took Sir Wilson 
Seymour by the throat. 

Seymour looked at him steadily without 
either fight or fear. 

“You need not kill me,” he said in a voic« 
quite cold. “I shall do that on my own ac- 
count.” 

The Captain’s hand hesitated and dropped; 
and the other added, with the same icy candour 
“If I find | haven’t the nerve to do it with that 
dagger, | can do it in a month with drink.” 

“Drink isn’t good enough for me,” replied 
Cutler, “but I'll have blood for this before I die 
Not yours — but | think | know whose.” 

And, before the other could appreciate his 
intention, he snatched up the dagger, sprang 
at the other door at the lower end of the passag« 
burst it open bolt and all, and confronted Bruno 
in his dressing-room. As he did so old Parkinson 
tottered in his wavering way out of the door 
and caught sight of the corpse lying in the pas- 
sage. He moved shakily towards it; looked at 
it weakly with a working face; then moved 
shakily back into the dressing-room again, an 
sat down suddenly on one of the richly cush 
ioned chairs. Father Brown instantly ran 
across to him, taking no notice of Cutler and 
the colossal actor, though the room alread) 
rang with their blows as they began to struggl: 
for the dagger. Seymour, who retained som: 
practical sense, was whistling for the police at 
the end of the passage. 

When the police arrived, it was to tear th 
two men from an almost ape-like grapple; and 
after a few formal enquiries to arrest Isidor: 
Bruno upon a charge of murder, brought 
against him by his furious opponent. The idea 
that the great national hero of the hour had 
arrested a wrong-doer with his own hand doubt 
less had its weight with the police, who are not 
without elements of the journalist. The’ 
treated Cutler with a certain solemn attention 
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and pointed out that he had got a slight slash 
on the hand. Even as Cutler bore him back 
across tilted chair and table, Bruno had twisted 
the dagger out of his grasp and disabled him 
just below the wrist. The injury was really 
slight, but, till he was removed from the room, 
the half-savage prisoner stared at the running 
blood with a steady smile. 

“Looks a cannibal sort of a chap, don’t 
he?” said the constable confidentially to 
Cutler. 

Cutler made no answer, but said sharply 
a moment after: 

‘“‘We must attend to the the death .. .” 
and his voice escaped from articulation. 

“The twodeaths,” interrupted the voice of the 
priest from the farther side of the room. “This 
poor fellow was gone when | got across to him.” 
And he stood looking down at old Parkinson, 
who sat in a black huddle on the gorgeous chair. 
He also had paid his tribute, not without elo- 
quence, to the woman who had died, The 
silence was first broken by Cutler, who seemed 
not untouched by a rough tenderness. 

‘! wish I were he,” he said huskily. “I 
remember he used to watch her, wherever she 
walked, more than — anybody. She was his 
air, and he’s dried up. He’s just dead.” 

“We are all dead,” said Seymour in a strange 
voice, looking down the road. 

They took leave of Father Brown at the 
corner of the road with some random apologies 
for any rudeness they might have shown. Both 
their faces were tragic, but also cryptic. The 
mind of the little priest was always a rabbit- 
warren of wild thoughts that jumped too 
quick for him to catch them. Like the white 
tail of a rabbit, he had the vanishing thought 
that he was certain of their grief but not so 
certain of their innocence. 

“We had better all be going,’’ said Seymour 
heavily; “we have done all we can to help.” 

“Will vou understand my motives,” sked 
Father Brown quietly, “if | say you have done 
all you can to hurt?” 

They both started as if guiltily, and Cutler 
said sharply 

“To hurt whom?” 

“To hurt yourselves,” answered the priest. 
“| would not add to your troubles if it weren't 
common justice to warn you. You've done 
nearly everything you could do to hang your- 
selves, if this actor should be ac quitted. They'll 
be sure to subpoena me; | shall be bound to 
say that, after the cry was heard, each of you 
rushed into the room in a wild state and began 
quarreling about a dagger. As far as my words 
on oath can go, you might either of you have 
done it. You hurt yourselves with that; and 


then Captain Cutler must hurt himself wit! 
the dagger.” 

“Hurt myself!” exclaimed the Captain wit! 
contempt. “A silly little scratch.” 

“Which drew blood,” replied the priest, nod- 
ding. ‘‘We know there’s blood on the brass 
now. And so we shall never know whether 
there was blood on it before.” 

There was a silence; and then Seymour said 
with an emphasis quite alien to his daily accent 

“But | saw a man in the passage. 

“T know you did,” answered the cleric Brown 
with a face of wood; “so did Captain Cutler 
That’s what seems so improbable.” 

Before either could make sufficient sense ot! 
it even to answer, Father Brown had politely 
excused himself and gone stumping up the road 
with his stumpy old umbrella. 

As modern newspapers are conducted, the 
most honest and most important news is the 
police news. If it be true that in the twentieth 
century more space is given to murder than 
to politics, it is for the excellent reason that 
murder is a more serious subject. But even 
this would hardly explain the enormous om- 
nipresence and widely distributed detail of 
“The Bruno Case” or “The Passage Mystery” 
in the press of London and the Provinces. S 
vast was the excitement that for some weeks 
the press really told the truth; and the reports 
of examination and cross-examination, if inter- 
minable, even if intolerable, are at least reliable 
The true reason, of course, was the coincidence 
of persons. The victim was a popular actress 
the accused was a popular actor; and the ac 
cused had been caught red-handed, as it were 
by the most popular soldier of the patriot 
season. Under these extraordinary circum 
stances, the Press was paralyzed into prolixity 
and accuracy; and the rest of this somewhat 
singular business can practically be recorded 
from the reports of Bruno’s trial. 

The trial was presided over by Mr. Justic: 
Monkhouse, one of those who are jeered at as 
humorous judges, but who are generally muc! 
more serious than the serious judges; for thei 
levity comes from a living impatience of profes 
sional solemnity, while the serious judge is reall) 
filled with frivolity, because he is filled wit! 
vanity. All the chief actors being of a worldl\ 
importance, the barristers were well balanced 
The prosecutor for the Crown was Sir Walter 
Cowdray, a heavy but weighty advocate of th: 
sort that knows how to seem English and trust- 
worthy, and how to be rhetorical with reluc- 
tance. The prisoner was defended by M: 
Patrick Butler, K.C., who was mistaken for 
a mere flaneur by those who misunderstand th« 
Irish character — and those who had not been 
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examined by him. The medical evidence in- 
volved no contradictions, the doctor whom 
Seymour had summoned on the spot agreeing 
with the eminent surgeon who had later ex- 
amined the body. Aurora Rome had been 
stabbed with some sharp instrument, such as 
a knife or dagger — some instrument, at least, 
of which the blade was short. The wound was 
just over the heart and she had died instantly. 
When the first doctor saw her she could hardly 
have been dead for twenty minutes. There- 
fore, when Father Brown found her, she could 
hardly have been dead for three. 

Some official detective evidence followed, 
chiefly concerned with the presence or absence 
of any proof of a struggle; the only suggestion of 
this was the tearing of the dress at the shoulder, 
and this did not seem to fit in particularly well 
with the direction and finality of the blow. 
When these details had been supplied, though 
not explained, the first of the important wit- 
nesses was called. 

Sir Wilson Seymour gave evidence, as he did 
verything else that he did at all, not only well 
sut perfectly. Though himself much more of 

public man than the judge, he conveyed 
exactly the fine shade of self-effacement before 
the King’s justice; and, though every one 

oked at him as they would at the Prime Min- 
ster or the Archbishop of Canterbury, they 
ould have said nothing of his part in it but that 
was that of a private gentleman, with an 
cent on the noun. He was also refreshingly 
icid, as he was on the committees. He had been 
ling on Miss Rome at the theatre; he had 
met Captain Cutler there; they had been 
ined for a short time by the accused, who had 
then returned to his own dressing-room; they 
ad then been joined by a Roman Catholic 
priest, who asked for the deceased lady and said 
is name was Brown. Miss Rome had then gone 
ust outside the theatre to the entrance of the 
assage, in order to point out to Captain Cutler 
flower shop at which he was to buy her some 
10re flowers; and the witness had remained 
the room, exchanging a few words with tne 
riest. He had then distinctly heard the de- 
eased, having sent the Captain on his errand, 
irn round, laughing, and run down the passage 
wards its other end, where was the prisoner’s 
lressing-room. In idle curiosity to the 
ipid movements of his friends, he had strolled 
ut to the head of the passage himself and looked 
lown it towards the prisoner’s door. Did he 
ee anything in the passage? Yes, he saw some- 
thing in the passage. 

Sir Walter Cowdray allowed an impressive 
nterval, during which the witness looked down 
ind, for all his usual composure, seemed to have 


as 


more than his usual pallor. Then the barrister 
said in a lower voice, which seemed at once 
sympathetic and creepy: 

“Did you see it distinctly?” 

Sir Wilson Seymour, however moved, had 
his excellent brains in full working order. 

“Very distinctly as regards its outline, but 
quite indistinctly — indeed, not at all —as 
regards the details inside the outline. The pas- 
sage is of such length that any one in the middle 
of it appears quite black against the light at 
the other end.”” The witness lowered his steady 
eyes once more and added: “I had noticed the 
fact before, when Captain Cutler first entered 
it.” There was another silence; and the judge 
leaned forward and made a note. 

“Well,” said Sir Walter patiently, “what 
was the outline like? Was it, for instance, like 
the figure of the murdered woman?”’ 

“Not in the least,” answered 
quietly. 

“What did it look to you like?” 

“It looked me,” replied the witness — 
“like a tall man.” 

Every one in court kept his eyes rivetted on 
his pen or his umbrella-handle or his book or 
his boots, or whatever he happened to be looking 
at. They seemed to be holding their eves away 


Seymour 


to 


from the prisoner by main force; but they felt 
his figure in the dock, and they felt it as gigantic. 
Tall as Bruno was to the eve, he seemed to 
swell taller and taller when all eyes had been 
torn away from him. 

was resuming his seat with 
solemn face, smoothing his black silk robes and 


Cowdray his 
white silk whiskers. Sir Wilson was leaving 
the witness-box, after a few final particulars to 
which there were many other witnesses, when 
the counsel for the defence sprang up and 
stopped him. 

‘] shall only detain you a moment,” said 
Mr. Butler, who was a_rustic-looking person 
with red eyebrows and an expression of partial 
slumber. “Will you tell his lordship how you 
knew it was a man?”’ 

\ faint, refined smile seemed 
Sevymour’s features. 

“I’m afraid it is the vulgar test of trousers,” 
he said. “When I saw davlight between the 
long legs | was sure it was a man, after all.”’ 


to pass over 


Butler’s sleepy eves opened as suddenly as 
some silent explosion. 

“After all!” he repeated slowly. 
did think first it was a woman.” 

Seymour looked troubled for the first time. 

“It is hardly a point of fact,” he said, “but 
if his lordship would like me to answer for my 
There was 


“So you 


impression, of course I shall do so 
something about the thing that was not exactly 
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a woman and yet was not quite a man: some- 
how, the curves were different. And it had 
something that looked like long hair.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Butler, K.C., and 
sat down suddenly, as if he had got what he 
wanted 

Captain Cutler was a far less plausible and 
composed witness than Sir Wilson; but his 
account of the opening incidents was solidly 
the same. He described the return of Bruno 
to his dressing-room, the dispatching of himself 
to buy a bunch of lilies-of-the-valley; his re- 
turn to the upper end of the passage; the thing 
he saw in the passage; his suspicion of Seymour; 
and his struggle with Bruno. But he could 
give little artistic assistance about the black 
figure that he and Seymour had seen. Asked 
about its outline, he said he was no art critic 
with a somewhat too obvious sneer at Seymour. 
Asked if it was a man or a woman, he said it 
looked more like a beast — with a too obvious 
snarl at the prisoner. But the man was plainly 
shaken with sorrow and sincere anger; and 
Cowdray quickly excused him from confirming 
facts that were already fairly clear 

The defending counsel also was again brief 
in his cross-examination; although (as was his 
custom) even in being brief he seemed to take 
i long time about it 

“You used a rather remarkable expression,”’ 
he said, looking at Cutler sleepily. ‘“‘What do 
you mean by saying that it looked more like 
a beast than a man or a woman?” 

Cutler seemed seriously agitated 

“Perhaps | oughtn’t to have said that,” he 
d; “but, when the brute has huge humped 
shoulders like a chimpanzee and bristles sticking 


Sal 


out of its head like a pig 

Mr. Butler cut short his curious impatience 
in the middle 

“Never mind whether its hair was like a 
pig's,” he said. ‘‘ Was it like a woman’s?”’ 

‘A woman's!” cried the soldier. ‘‘Great 
God, no!”’ 

“The last witness said it was,” commented 
the counsel with unscrupulous swiftness. “‘And 
did the figure have any of those serpentine and 
semi-feminine curves to which eloquent allu- 
sion has been made? No? No feminine curves? 
The figure, if | understand you, was rather 
heavy and square than otherwise?” 

“He may have been bending forward,” said 
Cutler, in a hoarse and rather faint voice. 

“Or, again, he may not,” said Mr. Butler, 
and sat down suddenly for the second time. 

The third witness called by Sir Walter Cow- 
dray was the little Catholic clergyman — so 
little that his head seemed hardly to come above 
the box, compared with the others; so that it 


was like cross-examining a child. But, unfortu- 
nately, Sir Walter had somehow got into his 
head (mostly by some ramifications of his 
family’s religion) that Father Brown was on 
the side of the prisoner, because the prisoner 
was wicked and foreign and even partly black. 
Therefore he took Father Brown up sharply 
whenever that proud pontiff tried to explain 
anything; and told him to answer yes or no and 
tell the plain facts without any jesuitry. When 
Father Brown began, in his simplicity, to say 
who he thought the man in the passage was, 
the barrister told him that he did not want his 
theories. 

“A black shape was seen in the passage; 
and you say you saw the black shape. Well, 
what shape was it?” 

Father Brown blinked as under rebuke; but 
he had long known the literal nature of obe- 
dience. 

“The shape,” he said, “was short and thick, 
but had two sharp black projections curved 
upwards on each side of the head or top, rather 
like horns, and 

“Oh! the devil with horns, no doubt,” ejacu- 
lated Cowdray, sitting down in triumphant 
jocularity. “It was the devil come to eat 
Protestants.” 

“No,” said the priest dispassionately; “| 
know who it was.” 

Those in court had been wrought up to an 
irrational but real sense of some monstrosity. 
hey had forgotten the figure in the dock, and 
thought only of the figure in the passage. And 
the figure in the passage, described by thre 
capable and respectable men who had all seen 
it, was a shifting nightmare: one called it a 
woman, and another a beast, and the other 
a devil. 

The judge was looking at Father Brown with 
level and piercing eves. 

‘You are a most extraordinary witness,”’ he 
said, “but there is something about you that 
makes me think you are trving to tell the truth 
Well, who was the man you saw in the pas- 
sage?” 

“He was myself,” said Father Brown. 

Butler, K.C., sprang to his feet in an ex- 
traordinary stillness, and said quite calmly: 

“Your lordship will allow me to cross- 
examine?”’ And then, without stopping, he shot 
at Brown the apparently disconnected question 
“You have heard about this dagger; you know 
the experts say the crime was committed with 
a short blade?” 

“A short blade,” assented Brown, nodding 
solemnly like an owl, “but a very long hilt.” 

Before the audience could quite dismiss the 
idea that the priest had really seen himsel! 
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doing murder with a short dagger with a long 
hilt (which seemed somehow to make it more 
horrible), he had himself hurried on to explain: 

“| mean, daggers aren’t the only things with 
short blades. Spears have short blades. And 
spears catch at the end of the steel just like 
daggers, if they’re that sort of fancy spear they 
have in theatres; like the spear poor old Park- 
inson killed his wife with, just when she’d sent 
for me to settle their family troubles; and | 
came just too late, God forgive me! But he 
died penitent — he just died of being penitent. 
He couldn’t bear what he’d done.” 

[he general impression in court was that the 
little priest, who was gabbling away, had liter- 
ally gone mad in the box. But the judge still 
looked at him with bright and steady eyes of 
interest; and the counsel for the defence went 
on with its questions unperturbed. 

“If Parkinson did it with that pantomime 
spear,” asked Butler, “he must have thrust 
from four yards away. How do you account for 
signs of struggle, like the dress dragged off the 
shoulder?” He had slipped into treating this 
mere witness as an expert; but no one noticed 
it now. 

“The poor lady’s dress was torn,” said the 
witness, “because it was caught in a panel that 

id to just behind her. She struggled to free 
verself, and, as she did so, Parkinson came out 

the prisoner’s room and lunged with the 
pear.” 

“A panel,” repeated the barrister in a curious 
oice. 


“Tt was a looking-glass on the other side,” 
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explained Father Brown. ‘When | was in the 
dressing-room, | noticed that some of them could 
probably be slid out into the passage.” 

There was another vast and unnatural silence; 
and this time it was the judge who spoke: 

“So you really mean that, when you looked 
down that passage, the man you saw was your- 
self — in a mirror?” 

“Yes, my lord; that was what I| was trying 
to say,” said Brown. “But they asked me for 
the shape; and our hats have corners just like 
horns; and so I P 

The judge leaned forward, his old eyes \ et 
more brilliant, and said in specially distinct 
tones: 

“Do you really mean to say that when Sir 
Wilson Seymour saw that wild what-you-call- 
him with curves and woman’s hair and men’s 
trousers, what he saw was Sir Wilson Seymour?”’ 

“Yes, my lord,” said Father Brown. 

“And you mean to say that when Captain 
Cutler saw that chimpanzee with humped 
shoulders and hog’s bristles, he simply saw him- 
self?”’ 

“Yes, my lord.” 

[he judge leaned back in his chair with a 
luxuriance in which it was hard to separate 
the cynicism and the admiration. 

“And can you tell us why,” he asked, “you 
should know your own figure in a looking-glass, 
when two such distinguished men don’t?”’ 

Father Brown blinked even more painfully 
than before; then he stammered: 

“Really, my lord, | don’t know . 
it’s because | don’t look at it so often.” 
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T has always been the assumption that bad industrial conditions ar 


responsible for child labor. 


Is there another powerful but indirect influence that is also responsible ? 
Does the factory, heavy as the tax is that it takes from children, represent an 
escape from something that is even more dreaded ? 

In all that has been said on the subject of child labor, there is one voice 


that has not been heard. 
the children. 


This is the voice of those most vitally concerned 
Their explanation of their own problem has not been given. 


In the following article Miss Helen Todd, for years a factory inspecto1 
in Chicago, reports their novel and surprising attitude. 


FE must turn to some one other 
than the statistician to learn why 
children work, and what the 
effect of this work is upon them. 
| am a factory inspector. If being a factory 
inspéctor is to you merely a political job, you 
will learn little or nothing from the children. 
You are to them an official, a creature with a 
policeman’s star, who decoys you into telling 
the truth as to your age and the number of 
68 


hours you work, in order to make your boss 
“holler on you,” your mother weep because o! 
you, and a large, cross man called a judge to 
take away your job. Fortunately, at fourteen 
boys and girls are still children. They still 
have a psychic power of feeling at once the 
magnetism of people who care for them. Non 
can be worse judges of character, as a whole 
than children. One and only one thing they 
know and value, and that is, if you love them 
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if you do, you may learn a little of how things 
really seem to the wage-earning child. 

My first years of factory inspection gave me 
a longing to resign and go where | might never 
see a factory again. A civilized person can 
hardly face the reality of child labor without 
doubting the very value of life itself. 

Out of 800 wage-earning children whom | 
questioned, in 381 cases the cause of the child’s 
working was the death of the father through 
some industrial accident, or his sickness from 
some industrial disease contracted in the course 
of his work. In 28 cases the father had been 
killed outright. In six out of these 28, there 
had been some slight compensation given by the 
employers to the family; but in three of these 
cases the compensation consisted only in paying 
the doctor’s bill and the funeral expenses. 

In the other 22 cases the man’s death came 
under the Assumption of Risk, Contributory 
Negligence, or the Fellow Servant clause, which 
prevented the families of the men from collecting 
any damages, unless they took it through a long 
court process which they were unable to afford. 

Ask any twenty children in a factory the 
question: ““Why are you working?” The an- 
swers will show you that a great part of child 
labor comes from the premature death or dis- 
ability of the father through industrial accident 
r disease, or the unemployment of the father 
hrough being engaged in an industry which 
ccupies its people only a portion of the year, 
t low wages. 

Over and over again, in answer to the ques- 

mn, ““What does your father do?”’ the reply is, 

He’s sick”; and the same story unfolds in 

ery factory from most of the children you 

iestion: ‘‘He’s got the brass chills”; ‘‘He’s 

t consumption ”’; “‘ He’s got blood-poisoning”’; 

He’s paralyzed”’; “He can’t use his hands”’; 

He works in a foundry, and the cupola burst, 

d he got burned”; “A rail fell on his foot, and 
ts smashed”’; “He’s dead he got killed.” 
le worked in the steel mills, or the stock-vards, 
ron the railroad, and the engine ran over him; 

was burned with molten metal, or crushed by 

lling beams, or maimed by an explosion. 

(hese stories, told in the soft voices of little 
To the question, ‘Did 

ur mother get any money from the com- 

ny?” the answer is almost invariably, “No,” 

a shake of the small head, the’ child not caring 

take enough strength from its work even to 
eak; and when you ask, “How many children 
e there besides you?” the numbers usually 
nge from five to seven. And when you say, 
How many are there of you who are working?”’ 
le answer is sometimes one, sometimes two, 
eldom more; and often, without looking up, 


ildren, are endless. 





the child answers: “My mother she works, 
and me.”” ‘And how much does your mother 
maker’ “She makes eighteen cents an hour, 
scrubbing downtown.”’ ‘And how much do you 
maker”’ “| make six cents a thousand, pasting 
on cigar-bands.” “And can youand your mother 
earn enough money to take care of the family ?”’ 
“Yes, ma’am,” she answers; “we gotta.” 
There can be no doubt that the average 
healthy life of the father of the child worker 
ends at forty or forty-five. Coming here as an 
out-of-door peasant, unused to our climate, to 
our machinery, to our highly specialized and 
speeded-up industries, his health is rapidly 
undermined by the long hours of labor and the 
extremes of heat and wet and cold, the lack 
of any protection from occupational disease, 
combined with insanitary housing, insanitary 
factories, and insufficient and adulterated food. 
As the man can not get proper food or air or 
rest, drink is the quickest means to drive away 
hunger and exhaustion and supply the necessary 
energy for heavy work. Young and strong, he 
can stand the pace.set by the machine, and keep 
himself and his family above the poverty line 
while the children are little; but by the time the 
oldest is about fourteen, his only capital, his 
physical strength, begins to wane. Some day, 
when he leaves the foundry, after from twelve 
to fourteen hours’ work over red-hot sand-pits, 
at sixteen cents an hour, an icy chill stabs 
through his lungs as he comes out into the 
winter air. So the family goes over the poverty 
line; the man either dies or comes through 
broken and weakened; and the children fall 
into the struggling, suffering, tumultuous mass 
at the very foot of the ladder. 
| once asked the head of one of our largest 
foundries how much he paid unskilled help. 
“Sixteen cents an hour,” he replied. “Can 
they save anything on that?” | asked. “No,” 
he answered; “they can not.”” “What do they 
do, then, when you have to shut down for 
months, as you did last year?” “Well,” he 
answered, “‘as far as | can make out, the women 
and the children support the entire family. 
Those Poles can live on almost nothing. Sau- 
sage, and three loaves of stale bread for five 
cents, is their staple.” ‘How many hours,” | 
asked, ‘““do they work?”’ “Oh, from twelve to 
fourteen,”’ he answered; “‘they’re glad enough to 
get work.” “‘ How long do they last?’’ “Well,” 
he said, “‘they’re no good after forty-five. 
“But,” he continued, “vou ought to see 
those Polish women and children work when 
they’re put to it. Why, a woman and a half- 
grown girl will feed the whole family, and the 
man too. The stock-yards are full of them. 
Ever seen that box factory in the next block? 
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It's worth seeing. Go into one of those rooms, 
ind you'd think you were in the fourth grade 
of a Polish school. If it wasn’t for the wages 
of the children and their mothers, the families 
would never pull through.”’ 

The child of the working class represents 
the human rubbish-pile, the waste material 
of the industrial world. In our age of efficiency, 
the horns and the hoofs of cattle, the bristles 
of the pig, the tar from coal, scraps of iron, of 
meat and paper, all the waste products of in- 
dustry are being utilized. 

Fhe working people have for a long time po.- 
sessed an unsuspected mine cf wealth. They 
have, through ignorance, large families of 
children bevond their earning power to rear; 
and now the economic waste material these 
children represent is being utilized. All that ts 
needed to make an iron and steel machine per- 
fect in its money-making power is the addition 
of a human cog A child will do as well for 
this human cog as a man, and so a use has 
been found for the children of the working 
people. As commercial waste products they 
are the source of some of our largest fortunes. 

The commercial system could not bring 
things to this pass if the parents understood. 

4 child was working and coughing in the 
dust-filled air of a lumber-mill which I in- 
spected, and, a'though | stood close to him and 
shouted, mv voice was drowned in the roar of 
the machinery, and he continued to work, feed- 
ing a gleaming, carnivorous-looking rip-saw 
with pieces of wood with automaton-like 
regularitv; and as | waited, afraid to startle 
him while his hands were in reach of those 
jagged teeth, another fit of inaudible coughing 
shook his thin body and brought the sweat out 
on his face 

| sought out a big, muscular Swede who was 
evidently in charge of the mill. “Tell that 
child, the one over there, to come into the office. 
| want to talk to him,”’ | shouted, my lips close 
Che man looked bewildered, and | 
saw his lips move. He shook his head, pointing 
to the machines to indicate that he could not 
hear. | motioned him to follow me, and, when 
| had again reached the bov, indicated that | 
wanted to speak to him. The boss reached up 
and pulled a lever above the child’s head, and 


to his ear 


the great circular saw slowed down reluctantly, 
gleaming and leaping with life. It stood still, 
and the small, stoop-shouldered child who ran it 
turned toward me with a dazed look, brushing 
the dust from his hair and listless, yellowish 
face with his thin hands. [In the office the child 
stood before me, stooped and passive, covered 
with dust, looking at nothing, apparently think- 
ing of nothing 


All my stock of little jokes and playful re- 
marks died within me as | looked at him. | 
could not imagine him smiling or his eyes light- 
ing up. He seemed the very gray breath of 
weariness. ‘‘Sitdown,” | said. ‘“‘What is your 
namer”’ “Adolph Jenson.”” “How old ar 
you, Adolphr”’ "Bout fifteen.”” “When did 
you begin to work?”’ “I don’ know.” ‘“‘How 
old were you when you started to work?’ 
“’Bout thirteen, | guess.”” “When do you 
come to work in the morning?’’ No answer 
“Listen, Adolph. What time must you start 
to work?” “’Bout six-thirty.”” “Six-thirty! 
Where do you live?” ‘1430 Larrabee Street.’ 
“Why, that’s ’way out north. What time do 
“Adolph, what 

“Bout five.’ 
“Six o'clock.’ 


you get up?” No answer. 

time do you get up, dear?” 
“When do you stop work?”’ 
‘Do you have an hour for lunch?” “ Yes’m.’ 
“Do you ever play?” “No’m.” “What do 
you do at night?’’ He seemed not to hear 
His loose, dusty clothes hung about him in 
shapeless lines, and he sat with his eyes fixed 
on the floor. ‘“‘What do you do evenings, 
Adolph?”’ | insisted. He raised his dull eyes 
“I go to night school,”’ he said, and dropped 
them again. “Do you like to work?” H« 
shook his head. ‘‘Do you like school?” | 
put my hand on his arm to rouse him. H« 
shook his head again. ‘‘Do you ever play 
with the other bovs ball or anything?’ 
“No.” “How long have you _ had _ that 
cough?” “I don’t know.” 

The office door opened, letting in the roar o 
the factory and the shriek of the saws throug! 
the wood as the manager came in. “How ar 
you getting on with the kid?” he said good 
naturedly. 

“This child is working eleven hours instead 
of eight, which is a violation of the child-labor 
law. He is working on dangerous machinery 
which is another violation. And,” | added 
“he is sick.” 

The man regarded me as one would look down 
upon an unreasonable pigmy. “You're all on 
the wrong track, Inspector!” he said. ‘I don’t 
employ that boy. There ain’t no violation 
That’s my own boy, working here without pay 
learning the business. Only boy | got; all the 
rest’s girls. D’ve think | wouldn’t take care ol 
him? Don’t | send him to night school ever 
night, to learn him so he will get educated 
Don’t his mother cook him everything he wants 
to eat? Ain’t he got a bedroom with a stove 
in it? Ain’t | worked up and bought out this 
business as much fer him as fer me? Why, 
| own this here place, and he’s my boy! 
Me and him’ll be partners when he grows 
up and when I’m dead and gone he'll be boss 
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ver his Own men, 
ut for ’em.” 








‘stead of workin’ his liver 


| gazed at the big Swede. “Your own 


hild!” I said. ‘‘ You’re the proprietor of this 
factory, and that’s your child? Is he” — turn- 
ng to the dreary little wreck in the chair — “‘is 
that man your fatherr”’ 


The child looked at him. “Yes.” 
‘And he works in this place from six-thirty 
the morning till six at night, and all day 


N 10900 ! 1 
asked them the question 


didn't have to 


to tend the ducks, up in Sweden, when | was 
five years old. Bound out to a farmer when | 
was ten — feedin’ stock and doin’ chores. Slept 
in the barn; never had enough to eat, or decent 
Hauled gravel when I got 
older, and earned forty cents a day. Used to 
sleep in the barn at night, aching front head 
to foot from shovelin’ dirt all day. Colder’n 
Greenland I was, an’ hungrier’n a wolf. 

“| just made up my mind, after | came to 


clo’s or shoes. 





ook 500 children out of twenty different factories and 


“If your father had a good job and you 


work, which would you rather do—go to school or 


work im a factory? y12 said they would rather work in a factory 


urday, and has done this ever since he 
thirteen? Your own little boy? Why,” 

said, standing up, “why have you done 

s to him?” 

Something in my tone penetrated the peas- 

t mind of the father, and roused him. “See 

re,” he said, with a sort of grave dignity, 


vork don’t hurt nobody. Look at me. | 


irted work in the old country when I was a 
by, and | ain’t never been sicka day. Used 


America and my boy was born, that he should 
have an inside job out of the cold and rain, anda 
warm bedroom and a bed. None of your day 
laborers fer him, breakin’ his back fer other 
folks. Why, all he has to do is to stand 
there and feed that rip-saw. That ain't 
work. It’s just play. And I’m learnin’ him 
the business. He'll own this factory when I’m 
dead and gone.” 


“Mr. Jenson,” | said, a great pity for the man 
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forcing me to speak, “‘ your boy 
is sick. Now, here’s the address 
of the doctor that can cure him, 
if anybody can [ o-morrow’s 
Saturday Won't you take 
him there to-morrow morn- 
®it won't cost you any- 


ing 
thing Just look at him,” 
pointing at the child in the 
chair Can't you see there's 


something the matter with 
him 

The man fumbled at the 
card with his big hand, staring 
at the child and back again 
at the card, an undefined fear 
showing in his face “His 
mother’s been pesterin’ me 
too,” he muttered. “She savs 
the boy don’t eat nothin 
Yes, if you say this doctor’s 
all right, I'll take him over 
there to-morrow.” 

Chere’s a man been waiting 
here to see you all the after- 
noon,” they told me at the 
ffice, Monday: and, turning, | 
saw Mr. Jenson sitting on the 
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bench at the door, WYS of 
his big hands resting Th 

€ 
idly on his knees, his 


fourteen working in 
boys work tn this positi 
age wage of $4.50 a week, thetr wor 
eyes, strained and 
; and stone from the coal as tt mo 
bloodshot. Staring at 


the opposite wall. so 


sunk in wretched, anguished thought that I had passed in front 


of him without his seeing me. He lifted his huge body heavil 
from the seat, and looked down at me, pulling at his bear 

with thick, trembling fingers. ‘“‘Adolph’s got the tuber< 
losis,”’ he told me. ‘“‘The doctor he says as Adolph woul 
‘a’ kept well if he’d had to sleep in a barn and shov 
gravel like me. The doctor he says it’s the learnin’ an 
machinery that’s give Adolph this here tuberculosis 
The doctor he says as everything I’ve been doin’ fer 
Adolph has been bad fer him. | can’t understand what 
he means!” the man cried, breathing hard in his suffer 
ing. ‘‘The doctor he says my Adolph’s sick, and hi 
must go up in the pine woods and live in a shanty, and 
keep outdoors in the cold, and have the wind blowin 
on him from the windows. | that’s got up in th 
night to keep the fire in the stove, so’s his room would 
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be warm I’ve got to 
‘ send him up there, or 
hours a day, alt an atver- a 
. ’ the doctor says he'll 
pick out ptece re) slate : f 
, ; die. | can’t understand 


him. When he talks 


r a Pennsylvania coal-min 





1 chute over which they sit 


don’t know what he means 


| want to ask you if you'll listen to him, and find out what 
ns, and tell me so’s | can understand.” 
He fixed his eyes, full of dumb suffering, on me “You wa 
about his tendin’ that rip-saw,” he said, “but you know 
do anythin’ for Adolph. And his mother He turned 
pulling his hat down over his face, pushed open the door 
went out. 
t was too late to do anything for the boy, the doctor told me 
| was sorry for that poor old Swede father,”’ he added 
was like a whale with a harpoon through him, around 
in the office, when he finally understood the boy had 
umption and might not live. Kept telling how he'd 
r let the boy work outdoors or bum in the streets, and 
bringing him up to own a factory.”’ 
rhat’s the trouble. The parents have no conception 
\y work being hard, except that which requires sheer 


brute force. Cold, hunger, 
exposure, blows, and heavy 
manual toil — that’s all they 
understand.” 

Chat night I read in Thomas 
Oliver’s “‘ Diseases of ( Jccupa- 
tion” these lines, which sum 
up the reason why children 
work. Speaking of England, 
he said: “Child labor was 
fostered by the ignorance of 
the working people, by pa- 
ternal greed and poverty, and 
was encouraged by employers.” 

The disease of child labor 
seemed to have similar sources 
in all countries. Was there 
any panacea for it? | won- 
dered. What future was it 
making for America? 

In 1909 | took 500 children 
out of over twenty different 
factories in all parts of Chicago, 
and asked them this question: 
“If your father had a good 
job and you didn’t have to 
work, which would you rather 
do go to school or work in 
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Br {KER-BOYS in an anthracite coal-mine 
, 
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Fourteen is the legal working age 


in Pennsylvania, but the boys leave school at twelve and thirteen to go into the mines 


a factory?”’ Of 500 children between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen, 412 said they would rather 
work in a factory than goto school. These aston- 
ishing and unlooked-for statistics bewildered me. 

I wrote down their reasons as they gave them 
to me: “Because you get paid for what you do 
in a tactory “Because it’s easier to work in 
a factory than ‘tis to learn in school.” ‘You 
never understands what they tells you in school, 
and you can learn right off to do things in a 
factory.” “‘They ain’t always pickin’ on you 
because you don’t know things in a factory.” 
“You can’t never do t’ings right in school.” 
“The boss he never hits yer, er slaps yer face, 
er pulls yer ears, er makes yer stay in at re- 


cess.’ “It’s so hard to learn.” “I don’t like to 
learn.” “I couldn’t learn.” ‘The children 
don’t holler at ve and call ve a Christ-killer in 
a factory.” “They don’t call ye a Dago.” 
“They're good to you at home when you earn 
money.” ‘“‘Youse can eat sittin’ down, when 
youse work.”’ ‘“‘ You can go to the nickel show.” 


“You don’t have to work so hard at night when 
you get home.” “Yer folks don’t hit ye so 
much.” “You can buy shoes for the baby.” 
‘You can give your mother yer pay envelop.” 
“What ye learn in school ain’t no good. Ye 
git paid just as much in the factory if ye never 
was there. Our boss he never went to school.” 

That boy can’t speak English, and he gets 
six dollars. | only get four dollars, and I’ve 


74 


been through the sixth grade.” ‘‘When 
brother is fourteen, I’m going to get him a 
here. Then, my mother says, we'll take | 


baby out of the ’Sylum for the Half Orphans 


“School ain’t no good. When you works 
whole month at school, the teacher she gi 
you a card to take home, that says how 
ain’t any good. And yer folks hollers on 
an’ hits yer.” “Oncet I worked in a nig 
school in the Settlement, an’ in the day sch 
too. Gee, | humped myself. I got three ca 
with ‘excellent’ on ’em. An’ they never « 
me no good. My mother she kept ‘em in 
Bible, an’ they never did her no good, neit! 
They ain’t like a pay envelop.”’ “School ain't 
good. The Holy Father he can send ye to h 
and the boss he can take away yer job er r: 
yer pay. The teacher she can’t do nothin 
lo paste thousands of labels, strip mounds 
tobacco, make quantities of buttonhole 
quires no education that a school gives. 

A boy or a girl who at the price of much sa 
fice has passed the eighth grade, gets the sa 
wages as a child who signs his name with a cri 
And to these children, and to their parents 
object of education ts to help you earn mon: 

A report card makes no change in the fan 
fortunes or in the child’s environment. | 
plus two may be four; but the baby has 
milk, the child has no shoes, and the hous« 
cold, even when he has figured ahd read a! 
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vritten fora month. But two hands of tobacco 
tripped 1s four cents, and four times ten equals 
ty, and when you bring home a pay envelop 
with $2.40 in it at the end of the week, not only 
ur immediate environment, but that of the 
, the mother and father, and the five other 
ldren is immediatelv affected. No wonder 
at toexchange the pay envelop fora report card 
ems a poor bargain to the child who works. 


D\ 


IGHT-YEA 


4 


Her task 1s 
Ns 


The 


on 
law does m 
\lso, the children fear and dread corporal 
nishment. Inspecting in the stock-vards one 
, | literally stumbled over a little creature in 
basement who, on being brought to the sur- 
e and into the light of the office, proved to be 
t yet fourteen. His father was laid up with 
lammatory rheumatism, and the child had 
n given a job out of pity, to help the family. 
pon being told that he was not old enough 
work, and must go to school, he took his pay 


filled cans 


envelop and crawled behind a large pile of dusty 
wrapping-paper and boards in the corner of the 
room. When we had removed this barrier, piece 
by piece, in order to reach him, we found him 
pressed close against the wall, weeping miserably. 

As | walked home with him, | him: 
“Don’t vou like to go to school?”’ 

“No,” “T want my 
began weeping afresh 


asked 


he answered: iob,”’ and 


child work 


R-OLD at 


perate a capping-machine, 


tm a canning factory 
which puts the 
vegetables She caps 40 cans a minute 


% regulate the hours of work tn this mdusiry 


“What,” | said in despair, remembering the 
dark, damp basement in which | had found him, 
“‘what ts it you like so much about vour job?”’ 

“The boss,” he answered, “don’t never hit me.” 

“Did they hit you at school?” 

. es.” 

“What for?” 

‘They hits if ye don’t learn, and they 
hits ye if ye whisper, and they hits ye if ye 
have string in yer pocket, and they hits ye if 


ye 
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ver seat squeaks, and they hits ve if ve scrape 
yer feet, and they hits ye if ve don’t stan’ up 
in time, and they hits ye if yer late, and they 
hits ye if ye ferget the page.” 

His voice trailed off into silence, and he stood 
before me with bent head, his face glazed with 
weeping, at bay, like one of his own little stock- 
yard sheep being driven down into the shambles. 

Out of some 800 children questioned, 269 gave 
as their one reason for preferring a factory to 
school, that they were not hit there. 

What the working children need is what all 
children need, but these especially — love from 
some one who has the time and intelligence to 
love, work from some one who knows what kind 
of work will be most possible and useful to them; 
but, above all, play, music, stories, pictures, and 
the personality of a teacher who ts joyful, 
tender, intelligent. Discomfort, anxiety, and 
privation make their faces old at ten years. 
They stand, little shabby creatures, between the 
mockery of what our civilization has made of 
their homes, and the wreckage that machinery 
and speeded-up industry will make of then 
lives. Meantime, there 
is our school here 
Would it not be 
possible to adapt 
this child of 
foreign peasants 






















less to educa- 
tion, and adapt 
education more 
to the child? 
To reach into 
the home and 
console and pro- 
tect and codéperate 
with him better 
than we do: 


: Parte TON-MILL employee, working 60 
4 


bours a week al wages of six cents an bour 


Nothing that a factory sets them to do is s 
hard, so terrifying, as learning. This ought not 
to be so; but these rustv, heavy little minds, th 
product of generations of child labor, need ; 
kind of education that we do not give. We d 
not make our education fit their psychology 
their traditions, their environment or inherit 


ance. The result is, we lose them. Do not 


think that that little Polish or Lithuanian child 


who sits stupid and dumb at his desk, consciou 
that he is the biggest child in the room, is not 
suffering; for he is experiencing an agony o 
weariness, bewilderment, and sense of failur 
that makes the nearest paper-box factory, wher 
he feels that he is of some use, a haven of refug 
He has never been especially clean or petted, but 
he has always been useful. From the time that 
he could stand on a chair and wipe dishes, ther: 
has been more than enough for him to do 
Take from him at school his one asset of useful 
ness, and his self-respect goes with it, only t 
return with his working certificate and his first 
week’s pay envelop. 

One August afternoon | climbed the lon 
flights of stairs of a factory in Lake Stx 
“We haven’t any children here,” said t! 
agent of a leather company on the floo: 

next to the top. ““Can’t use them in ou 

business. But I wish vour office woul 
get after that place upstairs. There’s a lot 
of children there. It’s some sort of business 

where they lacquer canes; and what with t! 

smell of the stuff they use, and the heat « 

that drying-furnace they’ve got there going 
full blast in the same room, it’s a_ toug! 
proposition, specially as in these old building 
which were built for storage-houses, there ar 


only windows at the ends and you can’t get an 
air. You have to burn gas all day to see. Bi 


we had to tell the man who runs it to put u| 
a sign saying, ‘No more children wanted 
They were running upstairs as thick ; 


pestering us to death, wanting a job 
It beats all, what gets into childre 
to want to work in a place lik 
that. It can’t be the money 
they don’t earn enough. Seen 
as if thev were all just natural 
crazy for a chance to work.” 
Upstairs, in the long, low attic o 
the building, the heat was intens 
The gas burned yellow in tl 
turpentine-filled air; three wi 
dows at the far ends of the long 
dark room were the only meat 
of light or ventilation. A b 
cement furnace at one end w: 
making intolerable the alread 


ants, getting in here by mistake, and 


pPpress 


al 

eV 
take 
juer 
Mf th 
rech 
age. 
ted « 
re pu 
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| Ppa al work lacquering men’s canes 


this work is the intense heat from the drytng-ovens, in which 


the canes are dried after being varnished. 


near the furnace as possible, 


yressive August afternoon, besides sending 
a nauseating odor of varnish and turpen- 
every time the oven door was opened 
take out or put in the canes that were being 
juered. 
Mf the thirty-five people employed, fourteen 
e children between fourteen and fifteen years 
ige. They were all little girls, and were 
ted on stools around a large table. They 
re putting the last coat of varnish or lacquer 
a cheap variety of men’s canes, and as the 
es went directly from their table to the 


The worst feature 
The children are seated as 


in order to save time in transportation 


drying-ovens, the children were seated as near 
to the furnace as it was humanly possible to 
endure, in order to save time in transportation. 

“Who do you want to see, lady?” said the 
manager sharply. “‘Didn’t you see ‘NO AD- 
MISSION’ on that door? We don’t allow any 
visitors in here. Oh, the factory inspector. 
Well — glad to see you, Inspector. Hope 
you'll find everything all right here. We never 
employ a child under fourteen years or without 
a certificate. Short hours, from eight in the 
morning to five at night. Yes, it’s hot here, but 
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we got to keep the furnace going in our busi- 
ness. Yes, it smells bad to some people, 
but that smell’s healthy when you get used 
to it. Go right ahead with your inspection, 
and you will find me in the office when you're 
through.” 

When | had finished my inspection of the 
room, | found an empty box, and drew it up to 
the table where the children were working, and 
sat down, wearied and depressed. ‘‘How can 
you stand it here, children?”’ | asked, wiping the 
dirt and perspiration from my face. ‘“‘It’s so 
hot. Don’t vour heads ache?” They stared 
at me shyly and did not answer. “Why don’t 
you little girls go to school?”’ 

‘“School!”’ cried one who had given her name 
as Tillie Isakowsky, aged fourteen years and 
three months, shaking her head until her red 
bows trembled. “School is de fiercest ting 
youse kin come up against. Factories ain’t 
no cinch, but schools is worst.” 

“Yees, ma’am — yees, ma’am,”’ reiterated 
Bessie Oxenhelder, who was prodding me softly 
with her varnish-brush, in an agony of fear lest, 
even at my age, | might be decoved into some 
school. ‘‘Yees, ma’am. Hear to me. Me, | 
works two, three, four, nine mont’s for de Wash- 
in’ton schools. I will not to mind my baby, | 
will not to scrub my floor, | will not to wash de 
dish. | will to learn. My teacher she hollers 
on me that my hair it shall be wash, that my ear 
it shall be wash, that my under skin under my 
clo’s, it shall be wash; and I hollers on my mud- 
der. | slap my baby that she spit on my book. 
I kick my brudders in my bed, that they shall to 
lay still in the night, for I will to sleep to learn. 
My fader he gets a mad by dat Washin’ton 
school, and take his pay envelop and go to de 
saloon. For why? For that | must to have a 
geogroffee; my teacher she hollers on me for 
those geogroffee, and | hollers on my mudder. 
I say | will kill myself in the lake if | become not 
a geogroffee book. My mudder she take the 
money off the pay envelop of de pants of my 
fader. He say, ‘You want | shall work on my 
empty belly,’ he say, ‘that youse kids shall loaf in 
a seat an’ feed der head?’ He break de dish, he 
hit my mudder, he go to the saloon. And what 
do | gets for all my works by dat Washin’ton 
man what bosses dose schools? Youse knows!” 
Her eves blazed. ‘“‘I gets a bad name, dat | 
eats up de crackers of the lunch of de kindergar- 
ten children. It’s a lie. My mudder she buy 


me the work certificate off my cousin, who’s six- 
teen and don’t need it no more. 
certificate, | get me a job. 
dose Washin’ton schools.” 
“Once, in the first grade,”” began Marie Mam- 
scalsco shyly, “‘I had a so beautiful teacher with 


| take dat 
| go no more to 


a silk waist and feathers in her hat, and wh 
she went for to talk it was like when m 
brother he plays on de concertina. I feel { 
my teacher’’— a sweet passion stained red t| 
pallor of her face — “like —like I was d 
teacher’s mudder. 
rubbers. | will to fetch my teacher’s h 
| will to stan’ by the street-car till she con 
| will to have my seat in my school chang 
For why? For sol can touch with my har 
my teacher’s dress when she write on 1 
blackboard.” 

“I never,” said Bessie Oxenhelder, “had | 
anv teacher no such feelin’s like dose.” 

But the spell of memory was on Marie, ar 
she paid no attention. She laid down her car 
softly, and, folding her stained little hands in h 
lap, murmured on, her clear, childish eyes fix: 
on mine: 

“She would not to stay by dat school. S| 
sav to me, my teacher say, ‘Ah, Maria, 
must to go. This teachin’ school, Maria,’ s! 
say, ‘it kill my heart.’ But I make her 


good-by party by my house, and she come t 
my house, and drink the wine and eat th 


cake in my house. And she give her hand t 


1 will to get my teacher s 


my fader and mudder and everybody in m\ 


house, and she say ‘good-by’ and she smi! 
But when she kiss me good-by, | can to fc 


how my teacher’s face it is all wet by tears fo: 


that she leave me.” 
Softened by these memories, Tillie Isakow 


| 


r 


sky repented of her violent onslaught on 


schools. ‘‘Some schools dey ain’t so fierce ; 
oders,”’ she qualified, varnishing violently 

make up for lost time. “Der is children wh 
likes schools.” Her eves rested on Ann 


“Dis new girl,” she cried, “dis new girl der 


she likes fer to go to school. She cries d 
she can’t to go to school. 
it so what I sav, Anna? Ain’t it dat you c: 


for to gor”’ 


My little girl, as | had called her to myse!! 


the smallest and most iovable of them al 
looked up with a quick, quivering smile, ar 
bent her head ever her work; and present) 
saw on the front of her coarse gingham apr: 
the round wet stains of her tears. “Her fader 
shrilled the child next to her,— “lady, her fat! 
he got killed. ‘“‘He——” 

“Don’t talk about it,” I said sharply, an 
carrying my box around to the child’s end of t 
table, sat down upon it beside her. Foran 
ment her fingers, small and sticky with varnis 
clutched my hands. Hot and trembling w: 
fear, they closed over them with | know not wh 
appeal in their grasp. All that men pray to | 
saved from and break their hearts over was 
her touch. Then, from some obscure sour 


I seen her. Ain't 


t 


t 


' 
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rom | know not what depth of resignation sick, is he dead, what killed him, why is he sick. 
nd courage from which those who labor They will answer you, and their answers will 
lraw endurance to go on, she leaned down, take you into their world. That great Hinter- 
ped her face on her underskirt, drew her land of disorder and pain which lies back of our 
nds out of mine, and bent over her work commercial svstem the children will reveal to 


oo oe 


DERE EEE 


( spinner in ¢ vont colton-mill. Her work 1s 

F to walk up and down between the spinning-frames and 

knot any threads that break Her working hours are 

six in the morning night She earns $3 a 

in, varnishing men’s canes with the sweet, you; and as you do the few superficial things 

msy docility of a child. an inspector ina. political office can do, and 

it down by any child in a factory and talk to turn away, is it to be wondered at that “What 
go from one to another; question them Shall it Profit?” appears to be written large 

it the home and the family — how much the above all the monstrous buildings and shriek- 

er earns, how many children there are, is he ing factories of Chicago? 
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HAVE ALWAYS FOUND YOl AN OBSTACLE,’ SAID CHICHESTER ‘BUT LATELY YOU HAV! ; 
BECOME A MENACI SINCE IT 1S TO BE YOUR LIFE OR MINE, I VERY NATURALLY 
PREFER THAT IT SHALL BE YOURS'” 
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Begun in April, 19+-2.—Barnabas Barty, son « 


a fortune of £700,000, decides lo go lo London and become a 
ne Meredith from the compromising designs of Sir Mortimer Carnaby, the King's favourite 


BY 


BROAD HIGHWAY 


HERMAN PFEIFER 


the retired champion pugilist of England, coming suddenly 


On his journey be rescues Lady 
Barnabas learns 


gentleman 


t Carnaby ts plotting to marry Lady Cleone for her fortune, and that she has consented to meet bis go-between, a 


fligate courtier named Chichester, in a lonely spot at sundown 
ester to retire, and, when Lady Cleone comes, offers to escort her back to her guardian 


Barnabas arrives at the rendezvous first, forces 
In the explanation that 


ws, Barnabas learns that Lady Cleone had come to the tryst expecting to meet her half-brother, Ronald Barry- 


lime, a young scapegrace whose gambling exploits have thrown him into Chichester’s power 
ne that be loves ber, and promises to seek out ber brother in London and to try to 
nds Barrymatne and offers to pay bis debts tf he wall end all relations u 
He tries to buy up Barrymaine’s debt from Jasper Gaunt, the 


purpose 


Barnabas tells Lady 
save him. On reaching London 
ster; but Chichester foils Barna- 
London money-lender, but fails 


ith Chiche 


then learns that he is the legal heir of Chichester’s fortune, and threatens to dispossess him unless he looses bis bold 


Barrymaine 


Chichester in turn threatens to expose Barnabas to Lady Cleone as an impostor, but Barnabas 
talls him by telling her bimself that he is the son of an innkeeper 
to London for the great steeplechase, which he rides and wins 

irt, hiding from Chichester in London, and promises to help ber and to keep her secret 


She promises to marry him, and sends bim 
He finds Clemency, Viscount Devenden’s sweet- 
Lady Cleone, mis- 


truing their relationship, quarrels with Barnabas and breaks her engagement to him 


How the Viscount Found Him a Viscountess 


EACHING London at daybreak, Bar- 
nabas went to bed, and there, wearied 
by his long ride, found a blessed ob- 
livion from all his cares and sorrows. 

r did he wake till the day was far spent and 
ning at hand. Night was falling when he set 
along Charles Street toward Blackfriars. 
wore a long, befrogged surtout buttoned up 

the chin, and his hat was drawn low over his 

also, he carried a heavy stick. 

\s he crossed Blackfriars Bridge, plunged 
rowning thought, he was quite unaware of 
who followed him, step by step, upon the 
er side of the way. 

‘resently Barnabas turned down a narrow, 
ghted street, still wholly unaware of the 
re following him step by step, patient and 
sistent. Thus, at last, being come to the 
r of Nick the cobbler, he knocked upon it 
1 his stick. 

t was opened by Clemency herself. 
| saw you coming,” she said, giving him her 
d, and led him through the dark little shop 
the inner room. 
| came as soon as | could, Clemency.” 

Yes, | knew you would come,” she answered. 
| am here to take you away to a cottage | 
e found for you —a place in the country, 
re you will be safe until | can find and bring 
r father to you.” 


ws; 


She looked at him through gathering tears. 


2 she said 


” 


How good — how kind of, you!” 
very softly. - “And oh, | thank you;. but 

“But, Clemency?”’ 

“| must stay here.”’ 

“In this awful:place! Why?”’ 

Clemency flushed. “Oh, | 
London yet I couldn’t!”’ 

Barnabas leaned across the table and touched 
her slender fingers very gently. 

“Why not? rell me your 
sister.” 

Clemency bowed her dark head, and when 
she spoke her voice was low and troubled: 

‘Because — he is ill — dangerously ill, Milo 
tells me, and | | am nearer to him here in 
London. I can go, sometimes, and look at the 
house where he lies. So, you can not 
leave him yet.” 

“Then you love him, Clemency?” 

“Yes,” whispered. ‘“Yes—oh, yes, 
always always! That was why I ran away 
from him. Oh, | love him so much that | grew 
afraid of my love, and of myself, and of — him. 
Because he is a great gentleman, and | am only 

what | am.” 

“A very good and beautiful woman!”’ 

“Beauty!” she sighed. “Oh, it is only for 
that he—wanted me; and dear heaven! 
| love him so much that if he asked me, | 
fear And she hid her burning face in hands 
that trembled. 


couldn’t leave 


trouble, my 


see, | 


she 
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“Clemency! 

The word was hoarse and low, scarcely more 
than a whisper; but, even so, Clemency started 
and lifted her head to stare wide-eyed at the 
figure leaning in the doorway, with one hand 
outstretched to her appealingly a tall figure, 
cloaked from head to foot, the hat drawn low 
over his brows, his right arm carried in a sling. 
And, as she gazed, Clemency uttered a low, 
soft crv, and rose to her feet 

My lord!” she whispered. “Oh, my lord!”’ 

“Dearest!” 

The Viscount stepped into the room and, 
uncovering his head, sank upon his_ knees 
before her 

“Oh, Clemency,” said he, “the door was 
open and | heard it all—every word. But, 
dearest, vou need neves fear me any more 
never any more. Because | love you, Clem- 
ency, and here, upon my knees, beg you to 
honour me by marrving me. Clemency dear, | 
have been ill, and it has taught me many things, 
and | know now that | can not live without 
you. So, Clemency, if you will take pity on 
me oh, Clemency!”’ 

The Viscount stopped, still kneeling before 
her with bent head; nor did he look up or at- 
tempt to touch her as he waited her answer. 

“Dear,” said she very gently, “dear, if you 
want me so much, vou have only to — take me!” 

And now, beholding their great happiness, 
Barnabas stole from the room; and, being only 
human, he sighed deeply and pitied himself 
mightily by contrast 


CHAPTER LIV\ 


Which Relates, Among Other Things, How 
Barnabas Lost His Hat 


Now, as Barnabas stood thus, he heard 
another sigh, and, glancing up, beheld Mr. Shrig 
seated at the little cobbler’s bench. 

“Sir,”’ said he, “theer’s a uncommon lot o’ 
windictiveness about to-night; it’s a-vaiting 
for vou, as you might say, round the corner.” 

‘For me? Are you sure?” 

“And sartin! There’s certain coves as you 
and me had a bit of a turn-up with once before. 
lf it hadn't been for the young gent as shadowed 
ve all the way to Giles’s Rents, it’s my opinion 
as they'd ha’ done you into a corp as vou come 
ilong.”” 

‘But why should they want to do for mer” 

“V’y, sir, thev’d do for their own mothers, 
j'vful, if vou paid ‘em to!” 

‘But who would employ such a gangr”’ 

“Vell, sir, naming no names, there’s a party 
as | suspect, from conclusions as I’ve drawed 





a party as I’m a-going to try to ketch this her 
werry night, sir, if you'll help me.” 

“Of course | will,’ said Barnabas, a litth 
eagerly; “‘but how?” 

“By doing eg-zactly as | tell you, sir. Is it ; 
gor”’ 

“It is,” nodded Barnabas. 

“V’y, then, to begin vith, that theer coat « 
vourn it’s too long to run in. Off: vith it 
sir!” 

Barnabas smiled, but off came the long, b: 
frogged surtout. 

““Now,”’ proceeded Mr. Shrig, “as to a vey 
ping?” 

‘| have my stick,” said Barnabas, holdin 
it up. 

Mr. Shrig took it, balanced it in his grasp 
and passed it back, with a nod of approval. 

“V’y, then, sir, | think ve may wenture 
said he, and, rising, put on his hat, examine 
the priming of the brass-bound pistol, and, tak 
ing the nobbly stick under his arm. crossed t 
the door. “Sir,”’ said he, “you promise to d 
eg-zactly vot | say?” 

‘| promise!” 

“Ven I-sav ‘run,’ you'll rune.” 

“a: 

“Then come on, sir, and keep close behind m« 

Mr. Shrig opened the door and stepp 
noisily out into the narrow court. “This va) 
sir.” Mr. Shrig turned sharp to his left alon; 
the alley toward the river. 

“Why this way, Mr. Shrig?”’ 

“First, sir, because they’re a-vaiting for 
at t’other end o’ the alley; and, second, b 
cause ven they see us go this vay they’il thi 
thev’ve got us sure and sartin, and follow 
cording; and, third, because at a certain pl: 
along by the river I’ve left Corporal Dick a1 
four o’ my specials. S-sh! Qviet, now! Oblig 
me with your castor — your ’at, sir.” 

Wonderingly, Barnabas handed him the art 
cle in question, whereupon Mr. Shrig, setting 
it upon the end of the nobbly stick, began 
advance swiftly where the shadow lay black: 
They were close upon the river now. But on 
they went, swift and silent, until Mr. Shr 
stopping all at once, raised the hat upon 
stick and thrust it slowly, inch by inch, rour 
the angle of the wall. And suddenly it » 
gone — Struck away into space by an uns 
weapon; and, all in an instant, it seemed, ca! 

a vicious oath, a snarl from Mr. Shrig, the th 
of a blow, and a dim shape staggered sidew: 
and, sinking down at the base of the wall, 
very still. 

“Run!” cried Mr. Shrig; and away he w 
beside the river. All at once he stopped a! 
glanced about him. 


they 
I 1 
Som 
lou 
dark 
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“What now?” inquired Barnabas. 
“S-sh! D’ye ’ear anything, sirr”’ 


Sure enough, from the darkness behind came 


the rush and patter of pursuing feet. 

‘Are we to fight here?’’ demanded Barnabas, 
buttoning his coat. 

“No, not yet, sir. This vay, sir!” And, 
turning to the left again, Mr. Shrig led the way 
jown a narrow passage. Half-way along this 
lim alley he paused, and, seating himself upon 
: dim step, fell to mopping his brow. 

‘What do we do now?” asked Barnabas. 

V’y, sir, I'll tell you. Ve sit here, nice and 
qviet, and let ’em run on till they meet my four 
pecials and Corporal Richard Roe, late Grena- 
My specials has their staves and knows 
ow touse’em. So v’en they come running back, 
ve see, theer’s you vith your stick, and me vith 
1v barker, an’ so ve ’ave ’em front an’ rear.”’ 
But can we stop them — all?” 
An Y°° 
odded Mr. 
Shrig. “All 

the Corp 
iS left of 

m. Now, 

r¢ ye 

adyr 

eep be- 

nd me 

so. Here 

ey come, 

think.” 
omewhere 

long the 
river 
arse cries 
se, and 

con- 
sed pat- 
of run- 


liers 


rk 


ng feet 
t grew 
pidly 


and 
yre dis- 
ct; Be 
other 
nute 
gged by, 
d then, 
tling his 
oad- 
rimmed 
t more 
mly, Mr. 
ig sprang 
ibly from 
lurking- 


ider 


BEATRIX — OH, MY 


place and fronted the oncomers with levelled 
weapon. 

“Stand! 
name!” 

\ sudden blinding flash, a deafening report, 
and, dropping his pistol, Mr. Shrig groaned and 
staggered up against the wall. But Barnabas 
was ready, and, as their assailants rushed, met 
them with whirling stick. It was desperate 
work, but Barnabas was in the mood for it, an- 
swering blow with blow and shout with shout. 

“Oh, Jarsper:”” roared a distant 
“we're coming. Hold ’em, Jarsper!” 

So Barnabas struck, and parried, and struck, 
now here, now there, advancing and retreating 
by turns, until the flailing stick splintered in his 
grasp and he was hurled back to the wall and 
borne to his knees. Twice he struggled up, but 
was beaten down again — down and down into 
a choking blackness that seemed full of griping 
hands and cruel, trampling feet. 

Faint and sick, dazed with his hurts, Barnabas 
rose to his knees, and so, getting upon unsteady 
feet, sought to close with one who threatened 
him with upraised bludgeon; grasped at an 

arm, missed, felt a stunning shock; stag- 
gered back and back, with the sounds 

of the struggle ever fainter to his 
failing senses; tripped, and, fall- 

ing heavily, rolled over upon 

his back, and so lay still. 


* he cried. ‘“‘Stand in the King’s 


voice, 


CHAPTER LV 
Which Tells of a 


Reconciliation 


“O Lorp God 
of the weary 
and heavy- 
hearted, 
have mercy 
upon me! 
Oh, Father 
of the sor- 
rowful, 
suffer now 
that I find 
rest!” 

Barnabas 
opened his 
eyes and 
stared up at 
a_ cloudless 
heaven, 
where rode a 
silver moon. 

“O Lord 
of pity, let 

ME!"’ now thy 


CHILD, FORGIVE 
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LEMENCY [THE WORD WAS HOARSE AND 
MORI THAN A WHISPER 


mercy lighten upon me. Suffer that | come to 
Thee this hour, for in Thee is my trust. Take 
back my life, O Father, for, without hope, life 
is a wearv burden, and death a boon.” 

The voice ceased, and upon the hush stole 
the everlasting whisper of the river. Then, 
clear and sharp, there broke another sound 
the oncoming tread of feet. Suddenly they 
stopped, and Barnabas, turning his throbbing 
head, saw a figure standing within a yard of him. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Chichester, coming nearer 
and smiling down at prostrate Barnabas, “this 
is most thoughtful most kind of you. I have 
been hoping to meet you again, and now to find 
you awaiting me at such an hour, in such a 
place remote from all chances of disturbance, 
and with the river so very convenient, too! 





LOW, SCARCELY 


indeed, you couldn’t have 
chosen a fitter place, and | 
am duly grateful.” 

Saving which, Mr. Chi- 
chester seated himself upon 
the mouldering remains of an 
ancient wherry, and slipped 
one hand into the bosom of 
his coat 

“Sir,” said he, leaning to- 
ward Barnabas, “you appear 
to be hurt; but you are not 

dying, of course?”’ 

“Dying!” repeated Barna- 
bas, lifting a hand to his 
aching brow. “Dying! No.’ 

“And yet, | fear you are,” 
sighed Mr. Chichester. “‘ Yes 
| think you will be most 
thoroughly dead before morn 
ing 1 do indeed.”” And h 
drew a pistol from his pocket 
very much as though it wer 
a snuff-box. 

“But before we writ 
‘Finis’ to your very remar} 
able career,’ he went on, 
have a few a very few 
words tosay. Sir, there hav 
been many women in my lif 
ves, a great many; but onl 
one | ever loved and yo 
it seems, must love her to 
You have obtruded yours: 
wantonly in my concer! 
from the very first moment 
we met. | have always foun 
vou an obstacle, an obstru 
tion. But lately. you hay 
become a menace, threaten- 
ing my very existence. Sin 
it is to be your life or min 
I, very naturally, prefer that it shall be yours 

As he ended, Mr. Chichester smiled, sighed, 
and cocked his pistol. But, even as it clicked 
a figure rose up from behind the rotting wherr 
and, as Mr. Chichester leaned toward Barnaba 
smiling still, but with eyes of deadly menace 
hand, pale and claw-like in the half light, 1 
and clenched itself upon his shoulder. At t! 
touch Mr. Chichester started and, uttering 
exclamation, turned savagely; but Barnab 
struggled to his knees, and, pinning his wr 
with one hand, twisted the pistol from 
grasp with the other, and, as Mr. Chiches! 
sprang to his feet, faced him, still upon 
knees, but with levelled weapon 

“Don’t shoot!”’ cried a voice “God w 
requite him — let him go.” 
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No!” said Barnabas, shaking his head. “| owe you — my life!”’ said Barnabas. 
But, as he pressed forward, intent on his pur- “You are alive, young sir, which is good; 
and your hands are not stained with a villain’s 
blood, which is much better. But, as for me, 
| came here to-night, meaning 





e, restraining hands were upon his arm, and 
voice pleaded in his ear: 

God is a just God, young sir. Let the man God pity me! 
leave him to the Almighty.” te be a sclf-murderer — oh, God forgive me! 
Barnabas bowed his head and clasped his “But you,” said Barnabas, “you live also 
ibbing temples between his palms. When he And to-night your pilgrimage ends — in Clem- 
ked up again, Mr. Chichester was gone, andthe ency’s loving arms.”’ 
ostle of Peace stood before him, his silver hair “Clemency? My daughter? Oh, sir, how 
ning, his pale face uplifted towards heaven. may that be? They tell me she is dead.” 


CLEMENCY STARTED 
STARED WIDE-EYED AT 
FIGURE IN THE DOOR 
Y \ TALI FIGURI 
AAKED FROM HEAD 
O FOOT. ‘MY LORD!’ 
SHE WHISPEREI 
OH MY LORD’” 
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“Lies!”’ said Barnabas. 
to-night.” 

“Then, sir, take me to her!” 

So, without more ado, they left that dreary 
place and walked on together, side by side 
and very silent. In a while they turned tmte 
the narrow court, and, reaching the door of 
Nick the cobbler, Barnabas knocked. As they 
waited, he could see that his companion was 
trembling violently where he leaned beside him 
against the wall. Then the door was opened, 
and Clemency appeared, her shapely figure out- 
lined against the light behind her 

“Mr. Beverley!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, Clemency And — and | have kept 
my promise; | have brought you But no 
need for words; Clemency had seen. 

“Father!” she cried, stretching out her arms. 
“Oh, dear father!” 

“Beatrix,” said the preacher, his voice very 
broken — ‘“‘oh, my child, forgive me!”’ 

But Clemency had caught him in her arms, 
had drawn him into the little shop, and, pillow- 
ing the silvery head upon her young bosom, 
folded it there, and so hung above him, all 
sighs, and tears, and tender endearments. 

hen Barnabas closed the door upon them, 
and, sighing, went upon his way. And as he 
walked with lagging step and with gaze ever 
upon the ground, he was conscious only of the 
pain in his head, the dull ache at his heart, and 
the ever-growing doubt and fear within him. 


“| spoke with her 


CHAPTER LVI 
How Barnabas Went Forth ta His Triumph 


No, Barnabas was not happy, since needs 
must he think ever of Cleone. Two letters had 
he written her — the first a humble supplica- 
tion, the second an angry demand couched in 
terms of bitter reproach. Yet Cleone gave no 
sign; and the days passed. Therefore, being 
himself young and proud, he wrote no more, 
and waited for some word of explanation, some 
sign from her. Then, as the days lengthened 
into weeks, he set himself resolutely to forget 
her — if such a thing might be. 

Ihe better to achieve a thing so impossible, 
he turned to that most fickle of all goddesses, 
whose name is Chance, and wooed her fiercely 
by day and by night. He became one of her 
most devoted slaves; in noble houses, in clubs 
and hells, he sought her. Calm-eyed, grim- 


lipped, he wooed her, yet with dogged assiduity. 
He became a familiar figure at those very select 
gaming-tables where play was highest, and 
tales of his recklessness and wild prodigality be- 
tales of huge sums won and 


gan to circulate 


lost with the same calm indifference, that quiet 
gravity which marked him in all things. Thus 
a fortnight elapsed, and the star of Barnabas 
Beverley, Esquire, had indeed attained it 
grand climacteric, for a night came when h 
was to eat and drink with Royalty, and th 
Fashionable World was to do him honour. 

“Unless, John,” sighed Barnabas, as he stood 
before his mirror, undergoing the ordeal of 
dressing, ‘unless | receive a word to-night 
| shall drive down to Hawkhurst as soon as | 
can get away; so have the curricle and greys 
ready, will you?”’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ At this moment the legs of th 
Gentleman in Powder planted themselves 
quivering on the threshold to announce: 

“Viscount Devenden!”’ 

The Viscount still carried his arm in a sling 
but, excepting this, he was himself again 
bright-eyed. smiling, and debonair. But now 
as Peterby withdrew and Barnabas turned to 
greet him, gravely polite, he hesitated, frowne: 
and seemed a little at a loss. 

“Egad!” said he ruefully, “it seems a deuc 
of a time since we saw each other, Beverley.”’ 

“A fortmight!” said Barnabas. 

“And it’s been a busy fortnight — for bot 
of us, from what | hear.” 

“Yes, Viscount.” 

“ Beverley,” said he, staring very hard at th 
tee of his varnished shoe, “| — didn’t know how 
few my friends were until | — fell out with yo 
And so— I’m here to — to ask your pardo: 
Oh, deuce take it! Will you give me your 
hand, Bev?” 

But, before the words had well left his lips 
Barnabas had sprung forward, and so th 
stood, hand clasped in hand, looking into eac! 
other’s eyes as only true friends may. 

“| —we— owe you so much, Bev! Clem- 
ency has promised to— to marry me nex! 
month -—to marry me, Bev! Oh, my cd 
fellow, I’m the very happiest man alive, an 
egad, that reminds me! I’m also the discredit 
and disinherited son of a flinty-hearted Roman 

“What, Dick? Has he — cut you off?” 

“As much as ever he could, my dear fellow 
which reduces my income by a half. Deu 
serious thing, y’ know, Bev. Shall have to ge! 
rid of my stable and the coach. Moonral 
must go too, I’m afraid. Yes, Bev,” sighed t 
Viscount, shaking his head at the reflection 
his elegant person in the mirror; “you beho 
in me a beggar, and the cause — Clemen 
But then, | know | am the very happiest begg 
in all this wide world, and the cause — Cle! 
ency!” 

“Has he seen her?” 

“No; that’s the deuce of it. 





She’s away w! 
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SOMETHING IN HIS ATTITUDE, SOMETHING IN THE APPALLING STILLNESS OF THAT FIGURI 
FILLED BARNABAS WITH GROWING HORROR WITH A GASP, HE FELI 
BACK TO THE WALI 
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her father, v’ know Bit of a mystery about 


him, | fancy; she made me promise to be 


patient a while, and ask no questions.” 
And where ts sher’ 
Haven’t the least idea 
down to beard mv Roman, y’ know, alone and 
single-handed. Great mistake! Had Clemency 
been with me, the flintiest of Romans would 


However, | went 


have relented; for who could resist Clemency: 
\s it was, things couldn't have gone worse!” 
How 
Sir,” savs I, in an easy, offhand tone 
sir, I've decided to act upon your very excel- 
lent advice and get married.’ 
Indeed, Horatio?’ says he (Roman of eve, 
B “Who ts she pra\ : 
The most glorious woman in the world, 
sir!’ savs | 
Ofcourse,’ says he; ‘but which?’ 
“This steadied me a little, Bev, so | took a 
fresh grip and began again. ‘Sir,’ says I, 
beauty is a transient thing at best, unless 
backed up by virtue, honour, wisdom, courage, 
truth, purity, nobility of soul 
“* Horatio,’ says my father, ‘you do well to 
put these virtues first; but, in the wife of the 
future Earl of Bamborough, | hearken for such 
common though necessary attributes as birth, 
breeding, and position, neither of which you 
have yet mentioned.’ 
Sir,’ says I, ‘my future wife is above such 
petty considerations!’ 
\h!’ savs my Roman, ‘|! feared so! 
then, a nobody, | presume?’ 
Sir, most beautiful girl in all England,’ 


She is, 


SaVS | 
‘Ha!’ savs my Roman, nodding, ‘then she 
is a nobody; that settles it.’ 

“Now, I'll confess | grew a little heated at 
this, my dear fellow, though | kept my temper 
admirably oh, | made every allowance for 
him, as a self-respecting son should 

‘“*So vou are determined to marry a nobody, 
are you, Horatio?’ says he. 

“*No, my lord,’ says I, rising (and with an 
air of crushing finality, Bev); ‘l am about to be 
honoured with the hand of one who, ‘by stress of 
circumstances, was for some time waiting-maid 
at the Spotted Cow Inn at Frittenden.’ 

“Well, Bev, that did it, v’ know! My Roman 
couldn’t say a word 
and, while he gaped, | bowed and walked out.” 

“But, Dick, how will vou live?”’ 

“Oh, | have an old place at Devenden, in the 
wilds of Kent. We shall rusticate there. There 
are roses there, and she loves roses, | know! 
We shall be alone in the world together 
alone! Yes, it will be very quiet, Bev — thank 
heaven!” 


positively gaped at me; 


“The loneliness will pall after a time, Dick 
say a month. And the roses will fade and 
wither —as all things must, it seems,’ said 
Barnabas bitterly. Whereupon the Viscount 
turned and lookedsat him, and laid a hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“Why, Bev,” said he, “my dear old Be\ 
what is it? You're greatly changed, | think; it 
isn't like you to be a cynic. My dear fellow 
are you in any trouble — any danger? | hav 
been away only a week, yet | come back to find 
the town humming with stories of your desper 
ate play. | hear that d’Argenson plucked vo 
for close on a thousand the other day y 

“Why one can’t always win, Dick!” 

“Oh, Bev, my dear fellow, do you remember 
shaking your grave head at me because | onc« 
dropped five hundred at one of the hells? 

‘| fear | must have been very 
then, Dick!” 

“And to-dav, Bev, to-day you are a notorious 
gambler, and you sneer at love! My dear 
fellow, what does it all mean?” 

Barnabas hesitated; and this history might 
have been very different in the ending but that 
even as he met the Viscount’s frank and anxiou 
look, the door was flung wide, and Tressider 
rushed in, followed by the Marquis. 

“Beverley,” said the Marquis, “I thought 
we might drive round to the club together, yo 
and Devenden and |, if you are ready?”’ 

“Thank you, Marquis, I’m quite read) 

Thus with a marquis on his right and a vis 
count on his left, and divers noble gentlemen 1 
his train, Barnabas went forth to his triump! 


young 


CHAPTER LVII 
Which Tells How Barnabas Triumphed in Spite of A 


. 
Never had White’s, that historic club 
gathered beneath its roof a more distinguish 
company. Dukes, royal and otherwise, elbowe: 
each other on the stairs; earls and marquises 
sat cheek by jowl; viscounts and baronets ex 
changed snuff-boxes in corners. Here, also, was 
a certain “Mr. Norton,’” whom Barnabas im 
mediately recognised by reason of his waistcoat 
and his whiskers. And Mr. Norton was pat 
ticularly affable, and was graciously pleased t 
have Barnabas beside him, and even cond 
scended to lean upon his arm as far as th 
dining-room. Forthwith the banquet began. 
Thus Barnabas sat amid the glare and glitter 
of it all, smiling at one, bowing to another 
speaking with all by turns — and wondering | 
his heart if there was yet any letter from Hawk 
hurst. And now a mottle-faced gentleman ros' 
and, clutching himself by the shirt-frill with on: 
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ind and elevating a brimming glass in the 
ther, cleared his throat and held forth in this 
~ 

Gentlemen, I’m an Engishman, therefore 
n blunt. Gentlemen, | desire to speak a 


word upon this happy and memorable occasion, 


id my word is this: Being an Englishman, | 
naturally admire pluck and daring; Mr. 
verley has pluck and daring; therefore | 
rink to him. Gentlemen, we need such true- 
blue Englishmen as Beverley to keep an eye on 
Boney. It is such men as Beverley who 
ke the damned foreigners shake in their 
ursed shoes. So long as we have such men 
severley amongst us, England will scorn the 
reign yoke and stand forth triumphant 
rst in peace, first in war. Gentlemen, | give 
1 Mr. Beverley 
Hereupon the mottle-faced gentleman let go 
is shirt-frill, bowed to Barnabas, and, toss- 
g off his wine, sat down amid loud acclama- 
ns and a roaring chorus of “Beverley! Bev- 
'" accompanied by much clinking of 
SSCS. 
\nd now, in their turn, divers other noble 
ntlemen rose in their places and delivered 
mselves of speeches, more or less eloquent. 
lo all of which he listened with varying emo- 
ns, and with one eve upon the door, fer- 
ntly hoping for the letter so long expected. 
But the time had come for him to respond, 
and the guest of the evening rose, a little flushed, 
little nervous, yet steady But, ere 
r he could speak, a disturbance was heard at 
door — a shuffle of feet and the mutter of 
whereat his auditors cried angrily for 
lence!” which duly accorded, he began: 
Gentlemen, | fear no words of mine, how- 
r eloquent, could sufficiently express to you 
my 


of eye. 


cS. 


Oh, Barnabas!” cried a deep voice. “Yes, 
Barnabas!”’ 

ven as the words were uttered, the group of 

testing waiters in the doorway were swept 

le by a mighty arm, and a figure strode into 

banqueting-room,— a handsome figure, de- 
its country habiliments, a commanding 

re by reason of its stature and great spread 
houlder,— and John Barty stood there, 
‘ing in the light of the many candles. 

sarnabas closed his and stood with 
head and a strange roaring in his ears. 

le by little this noise grew less until he could 
voices about him, an angry clamor: 

Put him out!” 

lhrow the rascal into the street!” 

Kick him downstairs, somebody!”’ 

nd, amid this ever-growing tumult, Barna- 
ould distinguish his father’s voice; and in 


eyes 


note he had never heard before 
something of pleading, something of fear: 

“Barnabas! Barnabas! Oh, this be 
my lad, bean’t it, Barnabas?” 

Yet still Barnabas stood with bent head, his 
fingers clenching the chair-back, while the 
clamor about him grew more threatening. 

“Jove!” exclaimed the Marquis, “if nobody 
else will, I'll have a try at him myself.”’ 

But, he advanced, Barnabas lifted his 
head and, staying him with a gesture, turned, 
and beheld his father standing alone, the centre 
of an angry circle. And John Barty’s eyes were 
wide and troubled and his usually ruddy cheek 
showed pale as he beheld the stricken face of 
his son. And, seeing it, John Barty groaned, 
and so took a step toward the door. 

‘A a mistake, gentlemen,” he 
" I'll go!” 

But, even as the stammering words were 
uttered, Barnabas strode forward into the circle, 
and, slipping a hand within his father’s nerve- 
less arm, looked round upon the company, pale 
of cheek but with head carried high. 

“*My said he. “Gentlemen! I have 
the honour—to introduce to you — John 
Barty, sometime known as ‘Glorious John,’ ex- 
champion of England and landlord of the 
Coursing Hound Inn — my father!”’ 

\ moment of silence! A stillness so profound 
that it seemed no man drew breath, a long, 
long moment wherein Barnabas felt himself a 
eyes wherein he thought to 
amazement that changed into 
which, in turn, gave place to an ever-growing 
Therefore he turned his back 


it was a 


you, 


as 


muttered. 


lords!” 


target for all eyes 
see dismay, 
scorn of him. 
upon them all. 
“Oh, Barnabas!” 
though as from a long way off. 
| | — oh, Barnabas, they’re going! 
leaving vou, and it’s all mv fault, lad! Oh, 
Barnabas, what have | done! It’s my fault, 
lad — all my fault. But I heard you was sick, 
Barnabas, and like to die — ill and calling for 
me for your father, Barnabas. And now 
oh, my lad, my lad! what have I done?”’ 
“Never blame yourself, father; it — wasn’t 
your fault,”’ said Barnabas, with twitching lips; 
for from the great room behind him came the 
clatter of chairs, the tread of feet, with voices 
and stifled laughter that grew fainter and 
fainter, yet left a sting behind. 
“Come away, John,” said a voice. 
done enough to-night; come away!” 
“Yes, Natty Bell, ves; | be coming — coming. 
Oh, Barnabas, my lad, my lad, forgive me!” 
Now, in a while, Barnabas turned; and, be- 
hold! the candles glowed as brightly as ever, 
siiver and glass shone and glittered as bravely 


he heard his father saving, 
“‘ Barnabas lad, 
They’re 


“We've 
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as ever, but the great room was empty, that 
is to say, very nearly. Of all that brilliant and 
fashionable company, but two remained. Very 
lonely figures they looked, seated at the de- 


serted table — the Viscount and the Marquis. 
““My lords,”” said Barnabas, “why baven’t 
you followed the others?”’ 


“Why, you see,” began the Marquis, flicking 
open his snuff-box, “you see, speaking for my- 
self, of course,—— | say, speaking for myself,— I 

hum! Oh, dooce take it!’’ And, in his dis- 
tress, he actually inhaled a pinch of snuff, and 
immediately fell a-sneezing. 

“Sirs,”’ said Barnabas, “| think you’d better 
go. You will be less — conspicuous. Indeed, 
you'd better go.” 

“Gor” repeated the Viscount, rising sud- 
denly. “Go, is it? No, damme if we do! If 
you are John Barty’s son, you are still my 


friend, and there’s my hand, Barnabas.” 
“‘ Mine — too!”’ sneezed the Marquis, **s-soon 
as I’ve got over the ‘ffects of this s-snuff.”’ 


“Oh, Dick!” said Barnabas, his head droop- 
ing. ‘‘Marquis y 

“Why, Bev,” said the Viscount, “don’t take 
it so much to heart, man. Deuced unpleasant, 
of course, but it'll all blow over, y’ know. A 
week from now they'll all come crawling back, 
if you only have the courage to outface ‘em. 
And we are with him — aren’t we, Jerny?”’ 

“Of course!” answered the Marquis. “ Dooce 
take me — yes! So would poor old Sling have 
been.” 

“Sirs,” said Barnabas, reaching out and 
grasping a hand of each, “with your friendship 
to hearten me, all things are possible.” 

But here a waiter appeared, bearing a tray, 
and on the tray a letter. With a murmured 
apology, Barnabas took it and, breaking the 
seal, read these words in Cleone’s writing: 

You have destroyed my faith, and with my faith 
all else. Farewell 


Then Barnabas laughed, sudden and sharp, 
and tore the paper across and across, and, drop- 
ping the pieces to the floor, set his foot upon 
them. 

“Friends,” said he, “my future is decided 
for me. I thank you deeply, deeply for your 
brave friendship — your noble loyalty. But the 
fiat has gone forth. To-night | leave the World 
of Fashion for one better suited to my birth, for 
it seems | should be only an Amateur Gentle- 
man, as it were, after all. My lords, your most 
obedient, humble servant. Good-bye!” 

So Barnabas bowed to each in turn, and 
went forth from the scene of his triumph, delib- 
erate of step and with head carried high, as be- 


‘ 


came a conqueror. 


Esquire, waxed and waned and vanished utt« 
from the fashionable firmament, and in ti 
came to be regarded as only a comet, after 


CHAPTER 


Which Tells How Barnabas Heard the Tickin, 


dark night, the moon obsci 
wrack of flying cloud; fo 
wind was abroad, a rising wind that blew 


But Barnabas strode on, heedless and d 
Headlong he went, his cloak flutt 
ing, his head stooped low, hearing nothi 
seeing nothing, taking no thought of time 
direction, or of his ruined career, since n 
of these were in his mind, but only the words 
of Cleone’s letter. 

anger came upon 
with a cold and bitter scorn of her, that « 

Thus, as he went, he laughed si 
denly — a shrill laugh that rose above the hoy 
of the wind, that grew even wilder and loud: 
until he was forced to stop and lean against 
iron railing close by. 

“An Amateur Gentleman!” he gasped. ‘ 
Amateur Gentleman! 

Through some rift in the clouds the moo 
cast a fugitive beam, and thus he found hi 
self looking down into a deep and narrow ar 
where a flight of damp stone steps led down 
a gloomy door; and beside the door wa 
window, and the window was open. Now, as 
gazed, the area, and the damp steps, and 
gloomy door all seemed familiar. 

The place was very silent, and very dark s 
burned a dim li: 
Moved by a sudden impulse, Barnabas str 
forward and, mounting the 


Oh, fool, fool!’ 


window where 


did so, the « 
Slowly, slowly it opened, swin; 
back on noiseless hinges, wider and wider, unt! 
Barnabas could look into the dimness of 
unlighted hall beyond. 
stood hesitating, he heard a sound, very ! 
and sweet, like the chime of fairy bells; 
from the dark a face peered forth, a face dra 
and lined, and ghastly pale, whose staring 
were wide with horror. 

“You!” said a voice, speaking in a h 
Alas, Barnaby Bri; 


Then, while he 


Here is an evil place, a place of 
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What is it? What do you mean?” de- 
nded Barnabas. 
With his eyes still fixed and staring, and 
thout turning his head, Billy Button raised 
hand to point with a rigid finger at the 
| just within the doorway. 
Look!”’ he whispered. 
lhen, glancing where he pointed, Barnabas 
saw a mark upon the panelling —a blur like 
the shadow of a hand; but, even as he stared at 
it, Billy Button, shuddering, passed his sleeve 
across it, and, lo, it was gone! 
Oh, Barnaby Bright!”” he _ whispered, 
there is a shadow upon this place as black as 
ith, even as I told you. Flee from the 
low. Come away — come away!”’ 
\s he breathed the words, the madman 
ng past him down the steps, tessed up his 
g arms toward the moon with a wild, implor- 
ng gesture, and scudded away. 
Now, after a while Barnabas stepped into the 
my hall and stood listening. The house 
silent; only upon the stillness he 
hear the loud, deliberate tick of the 
n-faced cleck upon the stairs, and, as he 
there, it seemed to him that to-night it 
trying to tell him something. Barnabas 
red suddenly and drew his long cloak 
ut him; then, closing the door, took a step 
: the dark hall, yet paused to listen again, 
ow it seemed to him that the tick of the 
was louder than ever: 
10 back! Go — back!” 
uld that be what it meant? Barnabas 
d a hand to his brow, and, though he still 
red, felt it suddenly moist and clammy. 
clenching his teeth, he crept forward, 
ling himself by the wall. 
reached the stairs at last, and, groping 
the bannister, began to ascend slowly and 
usly. On he went, and up, past the wizen- 
clock, and so reached the upper hall, at 
irther end of which was the dim light 
t shone from behind a half-clesed door. 
1g come to the door, Barnabas lifted his 
to knock, yet stood again hesitating, his 
on his shoulder, his eyes searching the 
ss behind him, whence came the slow, 
1 ticking of the clock: 
me — back! Come — back.” 
a long moment he stood thus; then, 
ind sudden, he threw wide the door and 
d into the room. 
ndle flared and guttered upon the mantel, 
y this flickering light he saw an over- 
chair, and beyond that a litter of scat- 
apers and documents, and, beyond that 


very 


Jasper Gaunt seated at his desk in the 
TO Bt 


corner. He was lolling back in his chair like one 
asleep, and yet — was this sleep? Something 
in his attitude, something in the appalling still- 
ness of that lolling figure, something in the 
utter quiet of the whole place, filled Barnabas 
with a nameless, growing horror. He took a 
step nearer, another and another — then 
stopped arf, uttering a choking gasp, fell back 
to the wall, and leaned there, suddenly faint 
sick. For, indeed, this was more than 
sleep. Jasper Gaunt lolled there, a horrid, be- 
dabbled thing, with his head at a hideous angle, 
and the dagger — which had been wont to 
glitter so evilly from the wall — smitten side- 
ways through his throat. 

Barnabas crouched against the wall, his gaze 
rivetted by the dull gleam of the steel; and 
upon the there crept another 
sound, soft and regular — a small, dull, plashing 
sound; and, knowing what it was, he closed 
his eyes and the faintness grew upon him. At 
length he sighed and, shuddering, lifted his 
head and moved a step backward toward the 
door. Thus it was he chanced to see Jasper 
Gaunt’s right hand that white, carefully 
tended right hand, whose long, smooth fingers 
had clenched themselves even tighter in death 
than they had done in life. And in their rigid 
was something that struck Barnabas 
motionless that brought him back slowly, 
slowly across that awful room, tc sink upon one 
knee above that pale, clenched hand, while, 
sweating, shuddering with loathing, he forced 
open those stiffening fingers and drew from 
their dead clutch something that he stared 
at with dilating eyes, and with white lips 
he hid it away in 


and 


silence, now, 


grasp 


suddenly compressed, ere 
his pocket. 

Then, shivering, he arose and backed away, 
feeling behind him for the door, and so passed 
out into the passage and down the stairs, but 
always with his pale face turned toward the dim- 
lit room where Jasper Gaunt lolled in his chair, 
a bedabbled, wide-eved thing of horror, staring 
up at the dingy ceiling. 

Thus, moving ever backward, Barnabas came 
to the front door, felt for the catch, but, with 
his hand upon it, paused more to 
listen; yet heard only the thick beating of his 
own heart and the loud, deliberate ticking of 
the wizen-faced clock upon the stairs. And 
now, as he harkened, it seemed to him that it 
spoke no more, but had taken on a new and 
more awful sound; for now its slow, rhythmic 
beat was hatefully like another sound, a soft 
sound and regular, a small, dull, plashing sound 

the awful tap! tap! tap! of great, slow- 
falling drops of blood. 


once 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


USINESS is the Great Adventure of to-day. Its str 
David Levinsky, the uncouth Russian immigrant 


advancing in twenty years to become the miallionai 
has a career more sensational than could be conjured 


Levinsky is, in fact, an actual type; bis story 1 
from real life. And bis intense and complicated str 
character by which the Jew has made bis sensatioi 


Abraham Cahan, the chronicler of this progr 


“Forward” of New York. He has probably the 


HEN | think of my youth in a superf 
casual way, it seems to be separated 
the present by a wider ocean than the 
that lies between my American hom« 

my Russian birthplace. ! arrived in this country \ 
four cents in my pocket. That was twenty-two \ 
ago. Now I am recognized to be one of the lea 
men in the cloak and suit trade of the United St 
Surely the contrast is striking enough. And yet, it Is 


always that the distinction comes home to me. Ind: 


whenever | take a look at my inner self, it impr 
me as being precisely the same as it was twenty-tw: 


thirty, years ago; and then my present station, po' 


the amount of worldly ! 





“WITH TWENTY-NINE CENTS and the rest of i ik 
IN MY POCKET, | SET FORTH and the rest of it, stri 


IN THE DIRECTION OF EAS1 as something unreal. 
BROADWAY" My father died w 
I was a child. All 





piness at my comm: 
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OF AN AMERICAN JEW 


BY ABRAHAM CAHAN 


JAY HAMBIDGE 


hapter bas been the rise of the Jew in the United States 
his antique education and his four cents in money, 
ng manufacturer and arbiter of American fashions, 
man’s imagination. 
actual characters, occurrences, and situations taken 
as no invention could do, the traits of mind and 
progress in the business world of America. 
itor of the great Yiddish daily newspaper, the 
imate knowledge of Jewish life of any man in America 


member of him is his shaggy dark beard, a huge yellow 

he once gave me at the gate of an orchard where 

he was employed as watchman, and the candle which 

burned at his head as his dead body lay under a white 
shroud on the floor. 

ft to her own resources, my mother tried to 

ort herself and me by peddling a kind of pea-mush. 

was a spare little woman with an iron will and a 

temper. To the best of my recollection, how- 

she was never irritated with me. We lived in a 

basement, in a large dark room which we shared 

with three other families. Violent quarrels among the 

housewives were a daily occurrence in that room. 





fee for my tuition 
ler (school for relig- 
. ABRAHAM CAHAN 
nstruction) was from EDITOR, AUTHOR, AND GEN 
to ten rubles ($5) ERAL COUNSELOR OF THE JEW 
term of six months. ISH EAST SIDE OF NEW YORK 


mother could not 
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afford it. On the other hand, she would not 
hear of sending me to the free heder of our 
town, because of its reputation for poor instruc- 
tion and inhuman treatment. So she impor- 
tuned and 
harassed some 
relatives of ours 
until the 

agreed to rais¢ 
the sum be- 
tween them 
The payments 
were made with 
anything but 
promptness, 





however, the 
result being 
that I was often 
turned out of 
SC hool. There 
were scores ol 
such private 
schools in our 
town, and be- 
fore | got 
through my 
elementary re- 
ligious educa- 
tion | had 
become ac- 
quainted with 
a considerable 
number of 
them 

It may not 
be out of place 
to explain that 
instruction in 
these heders 
was confined 
to the Hebrew 
Old Testament 
and rudiments 
of the Talmud, 
the exercises 
lasting practi- 
cally all day 





hour to teach the boys to write Yiddish, or 
perhaps also the Russian alphabet. As he v 
paid separately, | was not included. 
feeling of envy, abasement, and self-pity w 
which I| used 
watch the ot 
bovs ply t! 
quills is am 
the most vi 
as wel! as 
most pai 
memories of 1 
childhood. 
Nor could | 
expect just 
at the hands 
my teache 
during lessor 
They nev 
complained 
my  behavi 
as to the pri 
ress | W 
making, th 
admitted, s« 
even with 
thusiasm, 1 
mine wa 
“good hea 
“fit for lear 
ing.” And \ 
to be beaten | 
them was 
comm on- 
place experi- 
ence with n 
Overwork 
underfed, 
goaded by 
tongue-lashi! 
of their wi 
these enerva! 
drudges w 
usually out 
sorts. Burst 
ill temper 
their part 














Ihe class- the ft 
room was of invec- 
at the “*Il AM GOING TO KILL HIM. I AM JUST GOING TO KILL HIM!* tive, h: 
same time SHE SAID, IN ACCENTS THAT STILL RING IN MY EARS” pulli: 
the home, ear-pt 
the bed- ing, pinc)- 
room, living-room, and kitchen, of the ing, or caning, came every few minutes, < 
teacher's family. His wife and children were very often | was the scapegoat for the sins 
always around. These heder teachers were other pupils. When a boy deserved pun! 


usually a haggard-looking lot, with full beards 
and voices hoarse with incessant shouting 
A special man generally came around for an 


ment, and the schoolmaster could not aff 
to inflict it because the culprit happened to 
the pet of a well-to-do family, the teacher's 





mot 
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unger was almost sure to be vented on me. If 
| was not quick enough in turning over a leaf, 
r there was the slightest halt in my sing- 
ong, | received a violent nudge or a pull of 
tne ear®r. 

‘Lively, lively, carcass that you are!’’—| 
in almost hear one of my teachers shout these 
words as he digs his elbow unmercifully into 
ny side. “‘The millions one gets from your 
mother!” 


My Mother is Killed 


My mother had no idea of the 
treatment | received at heder. As to 
her own worries and humiliations on 
my account, the compliments that 
were paid my “good head” were ample 
ompensation for all her suffering. 
\pprenticing me to an artisan was 
it of the question. I was the 

rown of her head,” the “light of 

r eyes,”’ and she was bent upon 
a “fine Jew” of me, a 
the “law and 


aking 
in absorbed in 
of God 
was a 


rvice”’ 
celebrated Tal- 
academy, or yeshivab, in 
town, which attracted stu- 
from many provinces. It 
is supported by donations, and 
truction in it was free. More- 
r, out-of-town students found 
lter in it, sleeping on the 
iches or floors of the same 
ms in which the lectures 
re delivered and studied 
luring the day. Also they 
re supplied with a pound 
rye bread each for. break- 
t. As to the other meals, 
hey were furnished by the 
rious households of the 
rthodox community. I un- 
rstand that some _ school- 
chers in certain villages of 
w England get their board 
the rotation plan, dining 
h day in the week with a 
ferent family. This is ex- 
y the way a poor Talmud 
lent gets his sustenance in 
‘sia, the system being called 
iting days.” 


l here 
dic 


nts 


Ihe lectures lasted only two hours a day; 
but then, there was plenty to do studying them 
and reviewing previous work. This | did in an 
old house of prayer where many other boys and 
men of all ages pursued similar occupations. 
lt was known as the “Synagogue of the Two 
Brothers,” or simply the Brothers’ Synagogue, 
and was famed for the large number of noted 
scholars who had passed their young days read- 
ing the Talmud under its roof. 

The Talmud is a voluminous work of about 
twenty huge, ponderous To 
these books, to 
drink deep of their 
wisdom, 


volumes. read 


Sac red 


VELA Pere vo “S— ant 
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was admitted to that 
lemy at the age of thir- 
As my home was in 
I neither slept in the 


s-room nor davs.”’ 


ME HE I 


ity, 


“ate 


| MUSTEREI 
OOKED 
WITH HIS COAT OF 

LINEN 


COURAGI 
LIKI 


TO APPROACH A POLICEMAN 
SOME UNIFORMED NOBLEMAN, 
FINE BLUE CLOTH, STARCHED 


COLLAR, AND WHITE GLOVES” 
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is accounted the greatest “good deed”’ in the 
life of a Jew It is, however, as much a 
source of intellectual interest as an act of piety. 
If it be true that our people represent an un- 
usually high standard of mental aptitude, the 
distinction is probably due, to some extent at 
least, to the extremely important part which 
Talmud studies have played in. the spiritual life 
of the race. There are thousands of men among 
the Jewish immigrants in New York alone who 
have passed their youth and part of their man- 
hood in these studies. 

| spent eight years at it, and if | am not en- 
tirely devoid of a certain intellectual quality, 
in spite of the fact that I never received even the 
most elementary education in the general ac- 
ceptance of the term, | owe it to those eight 
years. Indeed, | think it would be impossible 
to understand the type to which | belong with- 
out taking this fact into consideration. 

To avoid misconception, it may be well to 
state that those who look forward to a rabbin- 
ical career form a very small minority of all those 
who study Talmud. Indeed, a Talmudic edu- 
cation was, until comparatively recent years, 
almost the only kind of education a boy of old- 
fashioned parents ever received. 

The bulk of the Talmud is taken up with 
recording debates of the ancient rabbis. It is 
primarily concerned with questions of con- 
science, of religious and social duty and human 
sympathy in short, with the relations “‘be- 
tween man and God and those between man and 
man.’ But it practically contains a considera- 
tion of almost every topic under the sun, mostly 
with some verse of the Pentateuch for a pretext. 
All of which is analyzed and explained from 
every possible point of view and in the minutest 
and keenest manner conceivable, discussions on 
abstruse subjects being sometimes relieved by 
anecdotes, a bit of folk-lore, worldly wisdom, 
gossip, and small talk. 

It is at once a fountain of moral and religious 
inspiration and a “brain-sharpener.” “Can 
you fathom the sea? Neither can you fathom 
the depths of the Talmud,” as we used to put it. 
We were sure that the highest mathematics 
taught in the Gentile universities was child’s 
play compared to the Talmud. 

In the Brothers’ Synagogue, then, | used to 
sit for hours together, swaying to and fro over 
a big book, as | read its Hebraico-Chaldaic con- 
tents, translating it into Yiddish and interpret- 
ing it in the same dialect as | went along. All 
this | did in the peculiar Talmudic singsong 
which still persists in my intonation, even when 
1 talk cloaks or bank accounts and in English. 

The Talmud was being read there, in a hun- 
dred variations of the same singsong, literally 


every minute of the year, except the hours « 
prayer. There were plenty of men to do 
during the day and the evening, and at least t« 
men (a sacred number) to keep the Holy Wor 
echoing throughout the night. Some of the: 
Talmudists depended for their support upo 
the generosity of the worshipers; but tl 
majority of them were simply scholarly bus 
ness men who would drop in to read Talmud {: 
an hour or two. There were quite a numbx 
of such, however, who made it the occupation « 
their life, being supported by their wives, wh 
kept shops, stalls, inns, or peddled all sorts « 
wares, while their husbands spent sixteen hour 
a day studying Talmud. 

One of these was “Reb” (Rabbi) Sender. 

Whenever | pass in review the purest an 
sincerest people | have known, there looms u 
the insignificant, ungainly little figure with th 
heavy sidelocks of Reb Sender. When I thin 
of the most lovable men | have met, and of thos 
who have shown me the most warm-heart: 


kindness, | behold the dear old face, the sad 


childlike face, of Reb Sender. 

His wife kept a trimming-store or somethi 
of the sort, and their only child, a girl mu 
older than I, helped her attend to business 


well as to keep house in the single-room apar! 


ment which the family occupied in the rear 
the little shop. As he invariably came to t! 
svnagogue for the morning prayer—that 
before breakfast 
the evening serv- 
ice, his break- 
fasts and dinners 
were brought to 
the house of 
worship, where 
he had them 
served to him on 
the same bench 
at which he sat. 
| made his ac- 
quaintance by 
asking him to 
help me out with 
an obscure pas- 
sage. This he 
did with such 
simple alacrit 
and kindly mod- 
esty as to make 
me feel a chum 
of his. I 
warmed to him, 
and he recipro- 
cated my feel- 
ings. He often  o~ 
offered to go mee 





and never left it until after 
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over my lessons 
with me, and, of 
ourse, I 
pted his serv- 
es with joy, 
ll gradually | 
ame to be 
reated by him 
the double 
apacity of ward 
nd companion. 
\fter | gradu- 
ted at the acad- 


ac- 


my (although 
uch things as 


ormal examina- 
tions or diplomas 


were unknown 
there), I pro- 
eeded to read 


lalmud as an 
independent 
irner.”” About 
year later an 
cident Oc- 
irred of which 
an never think 
thout horror. 
One day, when 
e Jewish Pass- 
ver concurred 
th the Chris- 
in Easter, | 
ippened to 
market- 
ice at a spot 
where a crowd of 
ung Gentiles 
re rolling 
ightly colored 


ross a 


ster eggs over 

ground. My 
\g-skirted coat 
d dangling 
leloc ks 
ked their 


pre )- 











It was only a 


short distance 
from my home. 
When I entered 


our wretched 
basement and 
faced my mother, 
she stared at me 
lor a moment as 
though dum- 
founded, and 
then, slapping 


her hands _to- 
gether, she sob- 
bed out: 

“Woe is me! 
Darkness is 
me! What has 
happened to 
your” 

When she had 
heard my story, 
she stood silent 


a while, looking 
aghast at me, 
and then left the 
house. 

“I’m going to 
kill him. I am 
just going to kill 
him!”’ she said, 
in measured 
cents which still 
ring in my ears. 

\ woman, one 
of our room- 
mates, and | ran 
after her, implor- 


ac- 





rth, and 
of them, 
fellow 
hom |] 


ew, hit 





TRIED TO 
RAPTURE. 
TOLD MYSELF 
SCHOLAR 


THROW 


‘I'M ALL 


MYSELF 

ALONE 

‘I MUST 
MUST 


INTO MY STUDIES WITH 
IN THE WORLD,’ I 
BECOME A GREAT 

BE FAMOUS’” 





a. Sav- 


blow in the face, splitting my lower lip. 
other rowdy snatched off my cap 


just be- 


ise our people consider it a sin to go bare- 


id ed . 


And, as | made my way, bleeding, 
th one hand to my lip and the other over my 
ad, the company sent a shower of broken 
zs and a chorus of jeers after me. 





be gentle, while 
ominous gleam. 


her 


eyes were 


ing her not to 
risk her life on 
such a fool- 
hardy errand. 
| pleaded with 
her with tears 
a mY eves; 
but she 
shook us 
off. 

’ Go 
back,”” she 
said to me, 
trying to 
lit with an 


These were the last words | ever heard her 
Ten minutes later she was carried into 


utter. 
our basement, all covered with bruises and con- 
She died the same evening. 

An examining judge made some pretense at 


tusions. 
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investigating the case, but nothing came of 
it No arrests were made. 


| Lodge in the Synagogue 


| now had to “eat days” and to lodge at the 
synagogue, making my bed on a pew. In 
this respect | was much better off than some 
others who slept at the house of worship; for | 
had my mother’s bedding, while they had to 
sleep on hay pillows with an old coat for a 
blanket. But then, things were quite slow in 
coming my way in the matter of meals. 

The upshot was that | seldom ate my fill, 
and that quite often |. went a whole day 
without food. 

| tried to throw myself into my studies with 
rapture. “I am all alone in the world,” | said 
in my heart. ‘“‘l have only myself to look to. 
| must become a great scholar. | must be fa- 
mous. A rich, devout man shall give me his 
daughter in marriage.”” Whereupon | would 
picture a pretty, God-fearing, shy girl, the child 
of affluence and piety, as my bride. 

lhe efforts | made to study hard were futile, 
however. Pangs of hunger prevented me from 
understanding what | was reading most of the 
time. Then, too, | frequently beheld floating 
before me the bruised, blood-stained face of my 
dead mother. It tore my heart to pieces. 

My unwonted lack of zeal could not but 
attract Reb Sender’s attention. It evidently 
mortified him, but he was too considerate to refer 
to it until | chanced to broach the matter of my 
own accord, 

“Oh, I can’t, | can’t!” I said one day, break- 
ing off in the middle of an argument which we 
were reasoning out aloud in joint singsong. 

‘What's wrong, David?” he questioned, with 
no end of sympathy. “Maybe you’re hungry?” 

“No, not at all. I simply can’t get my 
mind on anything. I| can’t help thinking of 
mother.” 

“Try to compose yourself, my child. The 
Holy One blessed be He —will take pity. It 
is for her soul’s sake that you ought to 
study well. She'll enjoy a bright paradise if 
you do.” 

One day | was introduced to an elderly woman 
named Shiphrah, who made it a mission of her 
life to care for at least eighteen poor Talmudists 

eighteen being the numerical value of the 
letters composing the Hebrew word for “life.” 
She was as pugnacious as she was charitable, and 
as quick to make up a quarrel as to pick one. 
Her husband, who was well-to-do, was a “ world- 
lv’ man and not over-religious, although quite 
well versed in the Talmud; their younger chil- 
dren were being educated at the Russian schools 


and universities. But they all humored her 
old-fashioned ways, to a certain extent at least, 
while she had long since become reconciled to 
their “Gentile” ones. Relegating her house- 
hold affairs to a devoted old servant with whom 
she was forever wrangling, Shiphrah spent most 
of her time raising contributions to her various 
charity funds, looking after her students, quar- 
reling with her numerous friends and begging 
their forgiveness. 

When Shiphrah heard that | frequently had 
nothing to eat, she burst into tears and berated 
me soundly for not having called on her sooner 
Then she went to investigate my character at 
the Brothers’ Synagogue. The information sh¢ 
obtained from the beadle, and particularly from 
Reb Sender, were of such a nature that she at 
once handed me a ruble (half a dollar) — th 
largest amount of cash | had ever possessed 
and set about filling up the gaps in my eating 
calendar. 

My days of hunger were at an end. | lived 
in clover. ‘Now | can work,’ | thought to 
myself, with the satisfaction of a well-filled 
stomach. “And work I will. I'll show peopl 
what | can do.” 

| applied myself to my task with ardor, but it 
did not last long. My former interest in the 
Talmud was gone. The spell was broken irre- 
trievably. 

Then it was that the name America first 
caught my fancy. 

It was buzzing all around me. The great 
‘new exodus,”’ which had received its first im 
pulse eight years before, was in full swing. Born 
of the anti-Jewish riots by which the government 
sought to divert popular attention from thx 
revolutionary movement that had culminated in 
the assassination of the Czar Alexander II, 1t 
was spreading like wild-fire over the entire Pal: 
of Jewish Settlement. Hundreds of the peopl 
of my town were going to America, or wer 
planning todo so. Letters full of wonders from 
emigrants already there went the rounds o! 
eager readers and listeners, until they wer 
worn to shreds in the process. 

So I now caught the general contagion. Th 
United States began to lure me, not merely as 
land of milk and honey, but also, and perha; 
chiefly, as one of mystery, of striking exp: 
riences, of marvelous transformations. 

When | unburdened myself to Reb Sender « 
my project, he was thunder-struck. 

He returned to the subject every day, unt 
seeing that my mind was made up, he exact 
a solemn pledge from me that | would n 
neglect Judaism or the Talmud in America. 

The journey, including a steerage passa 
across the Atlantic, was then a matter of sixt) 
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venty rubles ($30 or $35). When Reb Sender “1 don’t know how I shall raise it,” I re- 
ard it, he asked, almost with joy: joined. “I only know that | must go to Amer- 
How will you raise it? Better throw the ica. I'll do anything; | am willing to work 


| a 
atop te — ae 





‘A CROWD OF YOUNG GENTILES WERE ROLLING EASTER EGGS MY LONG-SKIRTED 
COAT AND DANGLING SIDELOCKS PROVOKED THEIR MIRTH ONE OF THEM 
HIT’ME A SAVAGE BLOW IN THE FACE, AND THE COMPANY 
SENT A SHOWER OF BROKEN EGGS AFTER ME” 





n out of your mind. Why should our people as a common laborer— to dig ditches, to carry 
a fine scholar? God knows, we have none heavy loads — until | save up the amount.” 
many to spare.” He listened to me with an expression of curt- 
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osity. This tone of mine and the firmness of 
resolution’ it betrayed was something he had 
never suspected in me. It surprised him, almost 
overawed him. Indeed, this intensity of pur- 
pose on my part was a revelation to myself. 
It was the first time | was aware of the 
existence of such a trait in my make-up. 

| began by saving the small allowance which 
| received from Shiphrah, and by selling some 
of the clothes and food she brought me. For 
the evening meal I| usually received some rye 
bread and a small coin for cheese or herring; so 
| invariably added the coin to my little hoard, 
relishing the bread with thoughts of America. 

Presently something occurred which solved 
my problem as though by the stroke of a magic 
wand —an episode, by the way, which infused 
the first taste of romance in my life. 

| fell ill (it must have been influenza) and 
had to be taken to the hospital. There Shiph- 
rah visited me, with some delicacies, while | 
was convalescing. When | had been discharged, 
and she saw me at the synagogue, feeble and 
emaciated, she gasped. 

‘You're a cruel, heartless wretch,”’ she flared 
up, addressing herself to the beadle. “The 
poor boy needs a good, soft bed, fine chicken 
soup, and real care. Why didn’t you let me 
know st once? Come on, David!” 

“Where to?” | inquired timidly,. 

“‘Nome of your business. Come, 1 say! I’m 
not going to take you to the woods you may 
be sure of that. | want you to stay in my house 
unt. you are well rested and strong enough to 
study. Don’t you like it?”” she added, with 
a wink at the beadle. 

It appeared that her husband was away on 
one of his prolonged business excursions. Other- 
wise, installing in her home an old-fashioned, 
ridiculous young creature like a Talmud student 
would have been out of the question. 

| followed her with a fast-beating heart. | 
knew that her family was a “modern” one, that 
her children spoke Russian and behaved like 
Gentiles, and that there was at least one grown 
young woman among them. 

The case of this young woman had been the 
talk of the town the year before. The details 
of the incident had never reached me, but | had 
heard that her father had married her off to 
some bad fellow, an impostor, and then paid 
him a small fortune for divorcing her, a month 
or two after the weddjng. I heard, also, that 
she was pretty. That she was well dressed 
went without saying. 

All this both fascinated and cowed me. A 
peculiar feeling of curiosity agitated my breast 
as Shiphrah was towing me in the direction of 
her home. 


Arrived at our destination, she introduced mi 
to her old servant in the kitchen. 

“‘He’ll stay a week, perhaps more, with us, 
she explained. “I want you to build him up 
Fatten him up like a Passover goose — do you 
hear?” 

From the kitchen she took me to a spacious 
room with an enormous green sofa and a laby 
rinth of chairs and bureaus. Ensconced in 
corner of the sofa we found a young woman wit! 
brown hair. She looked no more than twenty 
but when her mother addressed her as Sonya 
a Russian diminutive — | knew that | was fac 
ing the heroine of the sensational divorce. Sh« 
was extremely interesting, but pretty she cer- 
tainly was not. Her Russian name had a world 
of charm for my ear. 

One of the trifles that cling to my memory is 
the fact that upon seeing her | felt something 
like amazement at her girlish look. I had had 
a notion that a married woman, no matter how 
young, must have a “married face,’’ something 
quite distinct from the countenance of a maiden, 
while here Sonya did not begin to look married 
Was it because she did not wear the old-fash- 
ioned wig? But then, I had seen other young 
matrons who were bold enough to dispense with 
it, and they all had that “married” something 
in their appearance. 


Sonya 


The next morning, as | was having breakfast 
Sonya entered the dining-room and seated her 
self in a corner, some distance from the tabk 
She ordered nothing to eat, and it seemed as 
though she had come for the express purpos: 
of eyeing me out of countenance. If she did 
she succeeded but too well. Her silent glances 
fell on me like splashes of scalding hot water. | 
was so disconcerted | could not swallow m 
food. 

In the afternoon of the same day | sat at th 
open window of the parlor, gazing at som 
peasant teams, when she came in, accompanic: 
by two of her girl friends. 

The three young women were chattering | 
Russian, a language of which | understoo 
scarcely two dozen words. I could guess, how 
ever, that the subject of their talk was no othe! 
than my own quailing personality. 

Suddenly Sonya addressed herself to me 
Yiddish: 

“Eh, young man! It is bad manners for 
young man to sit with his back to ladies.” 

| faced about, all flushed and scared. 

“That’s better,” she said gaily. “Ne 
mind staring at the floor. Give us a loo! 
will you? Don’t be.a ‘bashful bridegroom. 
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in a whirl. 
Why don’t 
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1va_ insisted, 
her 
zzical pur- 
se under a 
| acted air of 
vily. 
Her 


( nds 
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icealing 


two 
roared, 
d, spurred on 
their merri- 
nt, she con- 
ied to make 
me of me. 
Won't you 
us one look, 
east? Do 
ise! Come 
mother will 
ver find out 
has e been 
ltv of a great 
like that.” 
| was dying to 
tup and rush 
m the room, 
I felt glued 
my seat 
eir cruel 
rt, which 
le me faint 
embarrass- 
nt and 
serv, had 
nething inex- 
ssibly  allur- 
n it. 
ie of the two 
said some- 
gin Russian 
which | 
ht the word 
ss,’’ and 
h was 
eted by a 
outburst 
1ughter. 


fear; we won't 
be as cruel as all 
that. | tell you 
what, though 
l’ll hide your 
sideloc ks behind 
vour ears. I just 
want tosee how 
you would look 
without them.” 
At this, she 
stepped upc lose 
to me and 
reached out her 
hands my) 
two append- 
but | 
pushed her off 
let 
alone,” | 


lor 


ages; 


‘Please 


me 


protested. 
last 
heard 
Bravo! 
making 
headway 
at least, aren't 


** At 


have 


we 
his 
voice, 
We're 


some 


wer 

I h e 
morning 
tantalized 
again. 
bashfulness, in- 
nocence, and 
primitiveness 
seemed to tempt 
her. This, at 
least, is how | 
interpreted her 
behavior subse- 
quently, when 
| was older and 
had a better 
knowledge’ of 
the world. 

She made 
another attempt 
to tuck my side- 
locks behind 
my As 
we alone, 


next 
she 

me 
My 


ears. 
were 
| had more 








S terror- 
ricken. 
‘Well, 


pious Jew! 
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STILI 
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ME?’ 
‘KISS ME, THEN,’ 
PUT MY ARMS 


SHE ASKED 
SHI 


I NODDED MY 
DEMANDED 


AROUND HER’ 


HEART 
AND 


STOOD 
SHI 


courage. 
“If you 

don’t stop, 

I’ll go away 





Su ppose a 


girl were to give you a kiss. 


do? 


Commit suicide, would your 


What would you 
Well, never 


| said, in a rage. 
As | thus gave 


vent to my 


from here,” 


“What do you want of me?”’ 


resentment, | 
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instinctively felt that, so far from causing her to 
avoid me, it would quicken her rompish interest 
in me, and | hoped it would. 

“S-sh, don’t yell,” she said, startled and 
somewhat frightened. “Can’t you take a 
joker = 

“A nice joke, that!” 

‘Very well; | won’t do it again. : didn’t 
know you were a touch-me-not.” 

After a pause she resumed, in grave, friendly 
accents: 

“Come, come, don’t be angry. I want to 
talk to you. Look here. Is there any sense 
in your wasting your life the way youdo? Look 
at the way you are dressed, the way you live 
generally. Besides, the idea of a young man 
like you not being able to speak a word of Rus- 
sian! Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? Why, 
mama says you are remarkably bright. Isn't 
it a pity that you should throw it all away? 
Why don’t you try to study Russian, geography, 


historv? Why don’t vou try to become an 
educated man; 
“How can I?” I said eagerly. My confusion 


was gone, partly at least. I looked her full in 
the face. 

Now that | had scanned her features in the 
light of the fact that she was a married woman, 
| read that fact into them. She did look 
married, | remarked to myself. But this only 
heightened the fascinating mystery of the dis- 
tance between us. 

She proceeded to draw me out. She made 
me tell her the story of my young life, and | 
obeyed her but too willingly. I told her my 
whole tale of woe, reveling in my own rehearsal 
of my sufferings, and more especially in the 
expression of horror and heart-felt pity which 
they elicited from her When | had concluded, 
flushed with excitement, she said: 

‘All the more reason for you to study Russian 
and be an educated man.”’ She cited the cases 
of many former Talmudists, poor and friendless 
like myself, who studied at the universities, 
fighting every inch of their way, till they 
had achieved fame as physicians, lawyers, 
writers. 

All this made a strong appeal to my ambi- 
tion; but | had to urge that | would soon 
be conscripted and have to spend five years 
in an army, where the Jew is treated with 
special cruelty. 

“Then what are you going to dor” 
in despair. 

“| have a plan. 
| answered, 

When she heard what I wanted to do, she 
shook her head, frowning as she did so. She 
said, in substance, that America was a land of 


she asked, 


I have thought it all out,” 


dollars, not of education, and that she wante: 
me to be an educated man. 
Still, when she saw that my heart was se 
on the project, she yielded. She seemed to lik 
the fervor with which I defended my caus 
and the notion of my going to a far-away land 
was apparently beginning to have its effect 
| was the hero of an adventure. Gradually sh 
became quite enthusiastic about my plan. 
“T tell you what — I can raise the money fo: 
you,” she said, with a gesture of sudden reso- 
lution. “‘How much is it?” 
When | said forlornly that it would come to 
about seventy rubles, she declared gravely: m 
“That’s all right; I shall get it for you.” | 
| was in a flurry of joy over this windfall; al 
but a little later, when | was left to myseli sh 
| became aware that the flurry | was in wa: to 
of quite a different nature. When I tried an 
to think of America, | found that my ambition de 
in that direction had lost its former snap. 
| was deeply in love with Sonya. 20) 
She continued to treat me in a patronizing, my 
playful way; but we were supposed to be great 
friends, and | asked myself no questions. 
“The money is assured,’’ she once announced ( 
“You shall get it in a few days. You ma - ma 
begin to pack your great baggage,”’ she laughed boy 
| feigned joy, and at the same time my heart the 
sank within me. the 
“‘ Do you deserve it — pious soul that you are: " 
And, casting a side-glance at m) are 
sidelocks, she added: “I do wish you would . 
cut off those horrid things of yours. You won't ; Can 
take them to America, will your”’ asm 
1 smiled. to b 
She proceeded to put them behind my ears, and u_ 


she jested. 


this time | did not object. She then smoothed ‘7 
them down, the touch of her fingers thrilling With 
me through and through. Then she brought 3 \ 
a hand-glass and made me look at myself. forge 

“Do you see the difference?’’ she demanded : \n 
“If you were not rigged out like the savage you Was § 


r 


are, you wouldn’t be a bad-looking fellow, aft 
all. Why, girls might even fall in love with 
you. But then, what does a pious soul Ii! 


yours know about such things as lover” ; be 
“How do you know | don’t?” | ventured to Senger 
say, blushing like a poppy. York, 
“Do you really?” she said in mischievous t } 


surprise. Which 






| nodded. f the oce 
“Well, well. So you are not quite so saint!) - i if 
as | thought you were! Perhaps you have been ; Danim 
in love yourself? Have you? Tell me!” ¢ I felt j 





| kept silent. Myheartwas throbbing wildly. Gi \nd e 
“Do you love me?’ 

I nodded once more. 
“Kiss me, then.” 







My heart stood still. 
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ier to my breast, and we kissed passionately. 


ing her hands triumphantly 

vith great merriment: 
‘There is a pious soul for you! 
ous soul for you!” 





ompany in the house, Sonya behaved as though 

e did not know me. 

e made me kiss her again. 

She dropped her quizzical tone, adopting a 
nanner of patronizing earnestness with me. 
his, coupled with our rapidly growing intimacy, 
larmed me. I was in a fever of bliss, misery, 
: ame, and uneasiness. As to her, she seemed 

» be getting a bit nervous about our relations, 
nd when my stay at her mother’s house was 
leclared at an end, she was obviously glad of it. 
i ‘| shall bring you the money to the syna- 
she whispered to me, at the moment of 















gogue,”” 





ayers hs 






my departure. 
| left her with a heart bleeding with love and 
z miliation, yet full of hope. 





n the evening of the third day, as | was 

iking a pretense at reading Talmud, a poor 
came in tocall me out. In the alley outside 
house of worship | found Sonya. She had 
money with her. 

| don’t think I want it now,”’ I said. 
re to go to America.” 

Why?” she asked impatiently. 
ind let me be done with it!” 
nall packet into my hands. 
bother with you. 

good luck!” 

But I'll miss you. I won’t be able to live 

out you,” | said, all but sobbing. 

\re you crazy?” she said sternly. 
‘| et your place, young man!” 
nd she stalked hastily 









“| don’t 






“Oh, take 
she said, forcing 
“| have no time 
Go to America. I wish 








“You 












away. Her figure 
% 

* swallowed by the darkness. 

b 

? The Promised Land 

4 

E out a month later | was a steerage pas- 
7 er on a steamship on my way to New 
; } Who can depict the feeling of desola- 
- (| homesickness, uncertainty, and fear with 
3 h an emigrant makes his first voyage across 
‘ cean?r Thesea frightened me. The thump- 


f the engines drummed a ghastly accom- 
poniment to the awesome whisper of the waves. 
| ‘clt in the embrace of a vast, uncanny force. 

echoing through it all were the 
ng words: 
\re you crazy? You forget yourself, young 








heart- 

















She put my arms around her, made me clasp 
When she had freed herself from my embrace, 
he jumped up and down several times, slap- 
and exclaiming 
There is a 


In the evening of that day, when there was 


But the next morning 


When the discoverers of America saw land at 
last, they fell on their knees and a hymn of 
thanksgiving burst from their souls. The scene, 
which is one of the most thrilling in history, 
repeats itself in the heart of every immigrant 
as he comes in sight of the American shores. | 
am at a the peculiar state of 
mind which the experience created in‘me. 

When the ship reached Sandy Hook, | was lit- 
erally overcome with the beauty of the landscape. 

he immigrant’s arrival in his new home is 
like a second birth tohim. Imagine a new-born 
babe in possession of a fully developed intellect. 
Would it ever forget its entry into the world? 
Neither does the immigrant ever forget his first 
impressions and experiences in the adopted 
country. I conjure up the gorgeousness of the 
spectacle just as it appeared to me on that clear 
June morning — the magnificent verdure of 
Staten Island, the tender blue of sea and sky, 
the dignified bustle of passing craft. It all 
seemed utterly unlike anything | had ever seen 
or dreamed of before. It unfolded itself like a 
divine revelation. I was in a trance. 

My ecstasy, however, only added to my sense 
Here on shipboard | 
was sure of my shelter and food, at least. How 
was | going to procure it on those magic shores? 
| wished the remaining hour could be pro- 
longed indefinitely. 

Nor did my unhappy love cease to harrow me. 
The image of Sonya blended with the hostile 
charm of America. 

One my fellow passengers “was a young 
Y iddish-speaking tailor named Gitelson. He was 
about twenty-four years old, yet his forelock 
was gray — just his forelock, the rest of his hair 
being a fine, glossy brown. His own cap had 
been blown into the sea, and the one he had 
obtained from the steerage steward was too 
small for him, so that gray tuft of his was 
always peeping out like a plume. We had not 
been acquainted more than a few hours, in 


loss to convey 


of helplessness and awe. 


of 


fact, for he had been seasick throughout the 
vovaze and this was the first day he had been 
up and about. He was literally in tatters. 


He clung te me like a lover, but we spoke very 
little. Our hearts were too full for conversation. 

When | say that my first view of New York 
Bay struck me as something not of this earth, 
it is not a mere figure of speech. | vividly 
recall the feeling, for example, with which | 
greeted the first cat | saw on American soil. 
It was on the Hoboken pier, while the steerage 
passengers were being marched to the ferry. 
A large black well-fed feline stood in a corner, 
eyeing the crowd of newcomers. The sight of 
it gave me a thrill of joy. “Look! there is a 
cat!’ | said to Gitelson. And in my heart | 
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added: “Just like those at home!” For a 
moment the little animal made America real to 
me. At the same time, it seemed incredible. 
| was tempted to feel its fur to ascertain whether 
it was actually the kind of creature | took it for. 

We were ferried over to Castle Garden. One 
of the things that caught my eye as | entered 
the vast rotunda was an iron staircase rising 
diagonally against one of the inner walls. A 
uniformed man, with some papers in his hands, 
ascended it with brisk, resounding step till he 
disappeared through a door not many inches 
from the ceiling. It may seem odd — but | can 
never think of my arrival in this country with- 
out hearing the ringing footfalls of this official 
and beholding the yellow eves of the black cat 
which stared at us on the Hoboken pier. 

The harsh manner of the immigration officers 
was a grievous surprise to me. As contrasted 
with the officials of my despotic country, those 
of a republic had been portrayed in my mind 
as paragons of refinement and cordiality. My 
anticipations were rudely belied. ‘They are 
not a bit better than Cossacks,’ | remarked to 
Gitelson. But they neither looked nor spoke 
like Cossacks, so their angry voices were part 
of the uncanny scheme of things that surrounded 
me. These unfriendly voices flavored all Amer- 
ica with a spirit of icy inhospitality which sent 
a chill through my very soul. 

The stringent immigration laws now in opera- 
tion had not yet come into existence. We had 
no difficulty in being admitted to the United 
States, and, when | was, | was loath to leave 
the Garden. 

Many of the other immigrants were met by rel- 
atives or friends. There were cries of joy, tears, 
embraces, kisses — all of which intensified my 
sense of loneliness and dread of the New World. 
There was an agent of a Jewish charity organi- 
zation at the Garden, but | did not know it. 
Gitelson, who, like myself, had no friends in 
New York, never left my side. He was even 
more timid than |. It seemed as though he 
were holding on to me for dear life. This some- 
how had the effect of putting me on my mettle. 

“Cheer up, old man!”’ I said, with bravado. 
“America is not the place to be a ninny in. 
Come, pull yourself together.”’ 

In truth, | addressed these exhortations as 
much to myself as to him, and so far, at least, as 
| was concerned, my words had the desired effect. 

| led the way out of the immigration station 
into Battery Park, and then across the park and 
under the elevated railway to State Street. A 
train hurtling and panting along overhead pro- 
duced a bewildering, a daunting effect on me. 
The active life of the great, strange city made 
me feel like one abandoned in the midst of a 


jungle. Where were we to go? What were we 
todo? But the presence of Gitelson continued 
to act as a spur on me. I mustered courage to 
approach a policeman, something | should 
never have been bold enough to do at home. 
As a matter of fact, | scarcely had an idea what 
his function was. To me he looked like some 
uniformed nobleman. With his coat of fine blue 
cloth, starched linen collar, and white gloves, 
he reminded me of anything but a policeman 
of my town. | addressed him in Yiddish, 
making it as near an approach to German as | 
knew how. But my efforts were lost on him. 
He shook his head. With a withering grimace, 
he then pointed his club in the direction of 
Broadway, and strutted away majestically. 

“‘He’s not better than a Cossack, either,” 
was my verdict. 

At this moment a voice hailed us in Yiddish. 
Facing about, we beheld a middle-aged man 
with huge, round, perpendicular nostrils and a 
huge, round, deep dimple in his chin, that 
looked like a third nostril. Prosperity was 
written all over his smooth-shaven face and 
broad-shouldered, stocky figure. He was lit- 
erally aglow with diamonds and an air of self- 
satisfaction. But he was unmistakably one of 
our people. It was like coming across a human 
being in the jungle. Moreover, his very dia- 
monds somehow told a tale of former want, of a 
time when he had landed, an impecunious immi- 
grant like myself; and this made him a living 
source of encouragement to me. 

“‘God himself has sent you to us,” | began, 
acting as the spokesman. But he gave no heed 
to me; his eyes were eagerly fixed on Gitelson 
and his tatters. 

“You're a tailor, aren't you?” he questioned 
him. 

My steerage companion nodded. “I’m a 
ladies’ tailor, but I have worked on men’s 
clothing, too,”’ he said. 

**A ladies’ tailor?”’ the well-dressed stranger 
echoed with ill-concealed delight. ‘‘Very well 
Come along; | have work for you.” 

That he should have been able to read Gitel- 
son’s trade in his face scarcely surprised me. In 
my native place it seemed to be a matter ot! 
course that one could tell a tailor by his ap 
pearance and manner. Besides, had | not 
divined the occupation of my fellow passenger 
the moment I saw him on deck? 

As | learned subsequently, the man who had 
accosted us on State Street was a cloak con 
tractor, and his presence in the neighborhood o! 
Castle Garden was anything but a matter o! 
chance. He came there quite often, in fact, his 
purpose being to angle for cheap labor among 
the newly arrived immigrants. 
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We paused near Bowling Green, the con- 
tractor and my fellow passenger being absorbed 
in a conversation full of sartorial technicalities 
which were Greek to me, but which brought a 
gleam of joy into Gitelson’s eye. My former 
companion seemed to have become oblivious 
of my existence. 

As we resumed our walk up Broadway, the 
bejeweled man turned to me. 

“And what is your occupation? 
no trade, of course.” 

“| read Talmud,” I said confusedly. 

“That’s no business in America,” he declared. 
“Any relatives here?”’ 

“No.” 

“Well 


You have 


don’t worry,” he said. “If a fellow 
isn’t lazy or a fool, he has no reason to be 
sorry he came to America. It'll be all right.” 

“All right,” he said in English, and | con- 
jectured what it meant from the context. In 
the minute or two which he bestowed upon me 
he uttered it so many times that the phrase en- 
graved itself upon my memory. It was the 
first bit of English I ever acquired. 

The well-dressed, trim-looking crowds of 
lower Broadway impressed me as a multitude 
of counts, barons, and princes. | remember 
wondering why they were walking instead of 
riding in imposing carriages behind liveried foot- 
men, as they would have done in my town. 
\lso, I was puzzled by their preoccupied faces 
and hurried step. It seemed to comport ill with 
their baronial dress and general high-born ap- 
pearance. 

In a vague way, all this contributed to my 
conception of America as a peculiar country 
utterly unlike Russia, Germany, or France — 
a country divergent from the rest of the world 
in her ways and views. Broadway seemed to 
confirm the contractor’s prophecy that | should 
be “all right.” My spirits rose. 

When we reached the General Post Office at 
the end of the Third Avenue surface line, our 
guide bade us stop. 

“Walk straight ahead,” he said to me, wav- 
ing his hand toward Park Row. “Just keep 
walking until you see a lot of Jewish people. 
It isn’t far from here.”” With which he slipped 
a silver quarter into my hand, and made Gitel- 
son bid me good-by. 

The two then boarded a big red street-car. 

| was left with a sickening sense of having 
been tricked, cast off and abandoned. | stood 
watching the receding public vehicle as though 
its scarlet hue were my last gleam of hope in the 
world. When it finally disappeared from 
view, my heart sank within me. I may safely 
say that the half hour which followed is the 
worst | experienced in all the twenty-two years 


of my life in this country. The big round nos- 
trils of the contractor and the gray forelock of 
my young steerage fellow haunted my brain as 
hideous symbols of treachery. 

With twenty-nine cents in my pocket (four 
cents was all that was left of the sum which I had 
received from Sonya), | set forth in the direc- 
tion of East Broadway. 

A ten minutes’ walk brought me to the heart 
of the East Side. The streets were swarming 
with Yiddish-speaking people. The sign-boards 
were in English and in Yiddish. The scurry 
and bustle of the people was not merely over- 
whelmingly greater, both in volume and in- 
tensity, than in my native town, but it was 
of another sort. 

“There goes a green one!”’ people said, paus- 
ing to eye me with wistful smiles of curiosity, 
the sight of me obviously evoking in the gaping 
crowd reminiscences of the days when they had 
been “green ones ”’ like myself. 

The appellation is one of the many Anglicisms 
which my mother-tongue had absorbed in 
America, and | had never heard it before. Its 
very sound was offensive to my ear; as a con- 
temptuous term for a newly arrived, inexperi- 
enced immigrant, it stung me cruelly. 

When it was quite dark and | was much in 
need of rest, | asked a street peddler to direct me 
to some synagogue, expecting to spend the night 
there. What could have been more natural? 

At the synagogue that was pointed out to me 
1 found a handful of men in prayer. It was a 
large place, and the smallness of the congre- 
gation gave it an air of desolation. 

The service over, several of the worshipers 
took up some Talmud folio or other holy book, 
and proceeded to read them aloud in the familiar 
singsong. The strange surroundings suddenly 
began to look like home to me. One of the 
readers, an elderly man with a pinched face and 
a little forked beard, paused to look me over. 

“A green one?” he asked genially. “It 
isn’t Russia,” he told me, with a sigh. “ Judaism 
has not much of a chance here.” 

When he heard that | intended to stay at the 
synagogue overnight, he smiled ruefully. 

“One does not sleep in an American syna- 
gogue,” he said. “It isn’t Russia.” Then he 
added, with an air of compassionate perplexity: 

“Where will you sleep, poor child? I wish I 
could take you to my house, but — well, America 
isn’t Russia. My wife would raise a rumpus if I 
brought you along; I should never hear the last 
of it. When we were at home in Russia, she 
was a different woman. Have you no moncy 
at all?”’ 

| showed him the quarter | had received from 
the cloak contractor. 
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“Poor fellow! Is that all? I am ashamed 
of myself. ‘Hospitality,’’’ he quoted from the 
Talmud, “ ‘is one of the things which one enjoys 
in this world and the fruit of which he relishes 
in the world to come.’ To think that | can not 
offer a Talmudic scholar a night’s rest! Alas! 
America has turned me into a mound of ashes. 
At home | used to spend my days at the syna- 
gogue studying, and my wife supported me. 
She was glad to do so. She looked up to me. 
She was in business, and she rejoiced in the 
thought that the Lord of the universe had 
given her a man of learning in marriage. She 
made a comfortable living for our family; she 
was a good wife. She had a tongue, that she 
always had, but | felt it very seldom. Alas! 
America is a topsy-turvy country; it turns 
things upside down. A poor man becomes rich 
here, and a man of wealth must go to work in a 
factory. My wife has changed for the worse. 
She says | must make a living now—that 
America is not Russia. She sends me peddling. 
But what kind of a business man am I? I have 
spent my whole life at the Talmud. 

“See that man with the reddish beard?” he 
said, pointing to one of the other readers. 
“When the Uppermost wills it, He gives one 
good, well-to-do children. That man has a 
daughter, a rich woman. She is so rich she 
doesn’t know herself how rich she is.”’ 

After a while the man with the reddish beard 
closed his book, kissed it, and rose to go. On 
his way out he unceremoniously stopped in front 
of us, a silver snuff-box in one hand, and fell to 
scrutinizing me. 

“A green one?” he finally uttered. ‘‘Where 
from?” And he grasped my hand. He was 
rather neatly dressed and well fed. As I now 
recall his face, it somewhat reminds me of 
Thackeray. 

Very soon we were engaged in a Talmudic 
discussion. I seem to have acquitted myself 
creditably. Anyhow, he invited me to a res- 
taurant and ordered supper for me. Then he 
withdrew, telling me to wait there, and asking 
the proprietor to take care of me. 

‘| must run home for a few minutes. My 
own supper is waiting for me,” he explained, 
with a somewhat bashful smile which completely 
won my heart. 

From what the woman behind the counter 
said about him to some of her customers in his 
absence, | learned that his son-in-law was the 
landlord of the tenement-house in which her 
restaurant was located and of several other 
buildings. | also gathered that he refused to 
live with his daughter, whose kitchen was not 
conducted according to the laws of Moses and 
in whose house there were many other things 





that offended his orthodox habits. Further- 
more, he was too proud to be a kill-joy to the 
younger generation, as the restaurant-keeper 
phrased it. So he preferred to board with pious, 
old-fashioned strangers, visiting her far less 
frequently than she visited him, and never eating 
at her table. “If she wants to see her father, she 
must call on him,” he argued. “It is as well that 
parents should not make themselves cheap.” 

Mr. Even came back and paid my bill; then 
he took me out to various stores, where he 
bought me a suit of clothes, a hat, some under- 
clothes, handkerchiefs, collars, and a necktie. 

“One mustn’t look like a greenhorn,” he 
explained. 

Next he took me to a barber-shop with bath- 
rooms in the rear. 

“Give him a hair-cut and a bath,” he said to 
the man in charge. ‘Cut his sidelocks, too, 
while you are at it. One may go without them 
and yet be a good Jew.” 

He disappeared again; but when | emerged 
from the bath-room | found him waiting for me. 
| made my appearance, with the necktie and one 
of the collars in my hands, not knowing what 
to do with them, till Mr. Even showed me. 

“Don’t worry, David,” he consoled me. 
“When I came here, | too had to learn these 
things.”” When he was through with the job, 
he took me in front of a looking-glass. 

“Quite an American, isn’t he?”’ he said to the 
barber beamingly. 

I was all flushed with embarrassment and with 
a novel relish of existence. I felt that I had 
entered a new world —felt it in every fiber of my 
being, as though the bath had baptized me and 
the ‘“‘modern” clothes arrayed me for a new life. 
The shabby bundle of my old things, which Mr. 
Even made me discard, seemed to inclose my 
former identity. 

He took me to an apartment in a poor tene- 
ment-house, and introduced me to the house- 
wife, explaining that he had paid her in advance 
for a month’s board and lodging for me. 

“And here is some cash,” he said, handing 
me a five-dollar bill. “‘For the rest you must 
shift for yourself. That’s all | can do for you, 
David. Nor would | do more if | could. A 
young man like you must learn to stand on his 
own legs. Only one thing | want you to promise 
me. Don’t neglect our religion, nor our dear 
Talmud. Do you promise it, David?” 

I nodded. There was a note of fatherly ten- 
derness in the way this stranger repeatedl) 
called me by my first name. | wanted to sa) 
something, but | felt a heavy lump in my throat 

I went to bed with a firm resolution to succeed, 
to prove to Mr. Even, as soon as possible, that 
I could “stand on my own legs.” 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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Joanna at the school cottage and help with the 
simple domestic arrangements. For Aunt Jo- 
anna kept no servant; she would have consid- 
ered it extravagant to do so while she had health 
and strength. She was a good cook, could make 
her own soap, smoke her own legs of mutton, 
and grow her own vegetables. She had a neat 
little garden round the cottage (which stood 
some hundred and fifty yards from the school), 
and a corner of it was devoted to herbs; for she 
was deeply learned in the science of herbal heal- 
ing, and could cure a headache, a varicose vein, 
a black eye, or supply you with a sleeping 
draught that would make you forget you had 
ever known neuralgia. Besides this, she man- 
aged with great skill and discipline the large 
school of colored boys and girls which she had 
started herself with half a dozen children some 
fifteen or sixteen years before; and yet found 
time to tend the sick, harass the lazy, and man- 
age the affairs generally of every one in the 
native Location. However, though she would 
not admit it, she was beginning to look old and 
worn, and it was certainly a good idea to get 
some one to help her in her busy life. 

The advertisement brought several answers, 
but none of them so satisfactory as that of a 
young Bloemhof girl called Mary Russel. The 
Brandersburg ladies thought well of her letter 
of application, and better still of Mary herself 
when she arrived, pretty and fresh and kind, 
with a firm mouth and a courageous glance in 
her gray eves. No sooner was Mary Russel 
installed than she became a great favorite with 
the children, and the Brandersburg ladies, feel- 
ing that they had done well by so popular a 
character as Aunt Joanna, thereafter turned 
their attention to their own affairs. 

The large and flourishing town of Branders- 
burg lay within the shadow of a mighty berg 
that in any other country would be called a 
mountain, and even in Africa was con- 
sidered worthy of a title. Thaba Inkosisan, it 
was named, and, when the sun set, its great 
jagged shadow lay far-flung across the veldt, 
just missing Brandersburg, but falling full and 
black upon the native Location; and this was 
considered a curious and sinister thing by the 
colored population, for it was upon their village 
and in their hearts that the mountain had cast 
sorrow and fear. 

The Friend for Little Children. school stood 
close to the foot of the berg, and a road ran 
directly from it to the Location, so that the chil- 
dren could go to and fro between their homes and 
the school without approaching the Dutch town; 
and perhaps this was one of the reasons why 
Aunt Joanna’s work was as popular with the 
whites as with the natives, for in the Free State 


the whites did not care for their children to mix 
with the natives, and any arrangement to keep 
the two races apart was greatly favored. But 
the situation of the school was a cause of dis- 
quietude among the colored parents — not 
because it was too far from the town, but be- 
cause it was too near the berg. For Thaba 
Inkosisan was haunted by a mollmeit, and a 
mollmeit is no friend to little children. 

The haunting of the mountain dated from 
many years back, to the year when the Ba- 
sutos fought in the Free State, surrounding 
many a town and putting it in a state of siege. 
Brandersburg had been among the beleaguered 
towns, and the inhabitants of several farms near 
by had been put to the assegai by the fierce 
Basuto warriors. 

Now, on the other side of the mountain, 
about thirty miles from the town, there had 
stood a little stone farmhouse which an old 
Boer had built with an eye to defense in case 
of war. Its windows were small and high, its 
doors and shutters were of iron, and there was 
nothing inflammable anywhere in its outer 
structure. When the Boer died, the place was 
bought by an Englishman with a pretty wee 
and a little daughter. Just before the trouble 
with the Basutos, another woman came to 
supplement the little family — a certain Janet 
Fink, middle-aged, well educated, and recently 
come to Africa on 4n emigrant ship. She had 
been engaged by an agent at the Cape to come 
to the farm as nursery governess and “mother’s 
helper”’ combined. 

Unfortunately, the English family was one 
of those cut off from the town. The English- 
man had, indeed, been warned; but he pooh- 
poohed the idea of war, or heeded it only enough 
to postpone going in to the town to get the 
monthly supply of provisions. Eventually 
supplies ran so low that he was obliged, one 
day, to set forth, after giving careful instruc- 
tions for the defense of the farm in case ol 
attack. But he had delayed too long. On 
his way to the town he was met by Basutos 
out for killing, and put to the assegai. A 
contingent of the main impi then went to the 
farmhouse and tried to take it; but the women 
had seen them coming, and received them so 
resolutely and with such well-aimed shots from 
the high windows that, having more important 
things on hand, they presently proceeded on 
their way, leaving two men behind, with in- 
structions to watch the house and kill the 
women, if possible; if not, to starve them out. 
The Kaffirs were aware that, though there was 
water in the house, there was no meat or meal 
to speak of, and that the little garrison could not 
hold out for more than a few days. 
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It held out, however, for ten days, during 
which time smoke went up every morning from 
the chimney; and whenever the Basutos made 
a feint at approaching they were received with 
rifle fire. On the eleventh day there was no 
smoke, and toward evening the two Basutos, 
feeling pretty sure of their prey, crept close, 
meaning to try for an entry by the chimney. 
Within ten yards of the house, one of them was 
picked off with a bullet through the head; the 
other, though wounded, managed to crawl away 
into the bush, where, a day or two later, he was 
found by a troop of Dutch artillery. Under the 
lash of the sjambok, he was induced to tell all he 
knew about the farmhouse; and the Dutchmen, 
convinced at length that the place was not an 
ambush, rode up to it, and found, not what 
they expected, but many surprising things. 

First of all, instead of signs of famine there 
was every evidence that meals had been eaten. 
The Boers were deeply puzzled until, in an 
adjoining room, they found the body of the 
farmer’s wife, lying in a corner, covered with 
old sacks. She had been dead for many days, 
and the manner of her dying was swift and 
sudden: she had been stabbed in the back. 
When, later, the charred skull and thigh-bones 
of a little child were raked out of the ashes 
in the fireplace, the dark tragedy was made 
clearer still, and the rough men turned from 
the scene with sick hearts and grim mouths. 
There were husbands and fathers among them, 
and it would have gone hard with her if, in 
that hour, they had come across the “‘ mother’s 
helper” who in so hideous a fashion had helped 
herself. But they never found her. Whether, 
after escaping from the house, she had- been 
caught and killed by the Basutos, or whether 
she had reached some town, told a plausible 
tale, and been taken in and cared for, had 
never been discovered. Only, presently, in some 
strange way, a story got about that she had fled 
to Thaba Inkosisan, and was living there in a 
cave, subsisting on wild roots and rock-rabbits. 

The tale first got credence, among others 
besides the natives, on the disappearance from 
some transport wagons, outspanned near the 
mountain, of a little Kaffir child. It was de- 
clared by the Kaffirs that the “flesh-eating 
woman” from the farm had turned into a 
mollmeit with cravings for human flesh, and 
that the children of Brandersburg would never 
be safe again while she lived in the mountain. 
Mollmeits, according to them, were like tigers 
that, having once tasted human blood, find no 
other so much to their liking; the evil craving 
comes upon them at times like a madness, and 
must be satisfied. Most of the Dutch people 
scoffed at this ghoulish tale, saying that it was 





more likely that the Kaffir child had fallen down 
a ravine, and thereafter been eaten by jackals. 
But some there were who believed in the 
mollmeit theory, and spoke of searching the 
mountain. However, the idea came to nothing. 
There are too many little pickaninnies in Africa 
for one more or less to make any difference 
except to its mother. 

With the passing of months and years the 
legend of the mollmeit had almost died out, 
when another child disappeared —a_ little 
orphan, this time, whom no one missed at first 
because it was no one’s business to look after 
her. Thus several days passed before her loss 
was realized, and then it seemed rather late to 
make more than a perfunctory search: if she 
were lost in the bush, she was probably already 
dead from starvation or sunstroke. A search 
was made in a half-hearted sort of way, mainly 
because Aunt joanna agitated for it; but no 
one bothered long about a little half-caste 
orphan child. 

It was long before the mol!meit was heard 
of again. True, the superstitious and fearful 
tried to make out that little Anna Blaine, the 
youngest of a large colored family, had fallen 
a victim to the witch; but to all sensible people 
it was plain that the chiid had been drowned at 
the Sunday-school picnic. She was not missed 
until the children got home, and then it was 
remembered that when last seen she was throw- 
ing stones into the spruit near whose banks 
the picnic had been held. Aunt Joanna, with 
whom the child had been a great favorite, wor- 
ried the police until they consented to drag the 
spruit for some six miles; but the body was 
never recovered. 

The fourth disappearance created more stir 
than any of the others. For one thing, it was 
the fourth; and when four children have myste- 
riously disappeared within the space of fourteen 
years it is time to be up and doing, said both 
the Dutch and colored population of Branders- 
burg. Further, it was no orphan or unwanted 
child this time, but Susie Brown, the pet child 
of a highly respectable colored carpenter. Th 
child had started for school one morning, and 
simply never arrived. From the time she 
set out, an hour late, on the long, empty road 
that skirted the foot of the berg, no one had 
seen her. It was as though some great asvogel 
had swooped down from the skies and carried 
her off. This time the mountain was searched 


from end to end by a large band of men. It is 
true that all the inner crevices could not be 
explored, nor the highest cliffs; but the searchers 
were satisfied that neither monstrous bird nor 
human monster occupied Thaba Inkosisan. 

So again, with the passing of years, the weird 
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legend died away, and at the time of Mary 
Russel’s coming to the school it was almost for- 
gotten, except by loving mothers who warned 
their children to keep as far away from the 
mountain as possible, and by the chfldren 
themselves, who never wearied of embroidering 
and embellishing the fearsome tale, handing it 
on to one another, and sometimes frightening a 
timid child into a fit with it. 

Mary, one day in the school-yard, came to a 
little group of girls who, having finished their 


AFRAID THE MOLLMEIT WOULD GET 
TENDERLY ” 


tiffin, were seated in a ring, listening with 
scared eyes and parted lips to the story (with 
variations and improvements) of Susie Brown’s 
disappearance. 

“And the mollmeit chose her because she 
had such nice, fat arms and legs — just like 
Rosalie Paton’s, there,’”’ announced the his- 
torian; and a chubby pale-brown maiden of 
five gave a howl of terror. Mary sat down and 
took the child in her arms, roundly scolding the 
story-teller, while she cuddled the soft, fuzzy 
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head against her breast. Little Rosalie Paton’s 
mother was a Cape woman, and a very dis- 
reputable one — the drunkard of the village, 
in fact; but it was probable that the child’s 
father was a white man, for, except for the 
fuzziness of her long black hair and the bril- 
liance of her great dark eyes, she was as like 
a pretty white child as she could be. 

When Mary had thoroughly scolded the chil- 
dren for talking about the mollmeit, she carried 
the still weeping Rosalie with her up to the 
cottage. A little petting soon dispersed the 
tears, and then Mary produced her trinket-box 
and allowed the child to look at its contents. 
There was a necklace of jagged red corals that 
Rosalie gurgled over so joyously that Mary, 
after a moment's hesitation, clasped it round 
the dusky little neck and told the child that she 
might wear it that night to the magic-lantern 
entertainment. For the autumn holidays were 
approaching, and Aunt Joanna was going to 
celebrate the break in the school term by 
giving one of her frequent little entertainments. 
In the midst of Rosalie’s joyful caperings, the 
voice of Aunt Joanna was heard calling: 

“Mary, Mary, where are you, my child? 
Isn't it time for the school bell?” And Mary 
jumped up guiltily just as Aunt Joanna ap- 
peared in the doorway, filling it with her plump, 
large presence. She was a short woman who, 
in spite of her great activity, could not keep 
down stoutness. Her large, round face was 
pallid with the dead pallor peculiar to people 
who have lived long in hot climates, but it was 
lighted by an unfailing smile of cheerfulness 
and sky-blue eyes. She wore a quaint garb 
of black alpaca, long and full, and confined by 
a cord at the waist; while on her head was an 
arrangement that resembled something between 
a coal-scuttle and a Turkish woman’s yashmak. 
This uniform was her own invention, and, if it 
was a quaint and funny uniform, no one laughed, 
for Aunt Joanna was both liked and respected. 

When Mary had told the tale of Rosalie’s 
troubles, Aunt Joanna burst into her jolly laugh. 

“The poor little thing! Was it afraid for 
its nice little fat brown body?” she said ten- 
derly, and, taking Rosalie on her knee, rolled 
up the child’s cotton sleeves, looking at the 
plump pale arms, and pinching the soft neck. 

“Let me catch any old mollmeit trying to 
eat my Rosalie!” she said fondly. “Run along, 
Mary, and ring the bell. Get lessons over 
early. Tell the children | am letting them off 
an hour earlier, so that they may have time to 
curl their hair for to-night.” She laughed 
merrily at her own little jest, well knowing 
that hair-curling is an unnecessary item in a 
colored child’s toilet. She was always full of 


merry little jokes of this kind, and the natives, 
being a laughter-loving race, rejoiced in them 
as much as she did. 

Mary hurried away, leaving Rosalie seated 
happily on the old woman’s knees, and did 
not see the child again until, during the after- 
noon, Aunt Joanna carried her into the school- 
room fast asleep. 

“Oh, Auntie! How can you carry that great, 
fat thing? You'll be tired out before to-night,” 
said Mary reproachfully, for she thought Aunt 
Joanna looked even paler than usual. And, sure 
enough, that night the old lady was too tired to 
eat any supper before starting for the entertain- 
ment. She looked as haggard as death, though 
her sky-blue eyes were brighter than ever and 
full of excitement; but the beautifully broiled 
mutton chop Mary had prepared, with potatoes 
baked in their skins, lay on her plate untouched. 
Mary, in all the months she had been at the cot 
tage, had never known Aunt Joanna to want an 
excellent appetite, and she was troubled. 

Down at the school, the children were buzzing 
like bees outside the closed door, while Aunt 
Joanna and the pupil-teachers within put the 
final touches to the magic-lantern arrangements 
Mary fished Rosalie out of the crowd, and 
found that, though-she was still wearing her 
torn school frock, she had been washed, her 
hair braided, and she was proudly sporting the 
coral necklace. She still seemed half asleep, 
but she blinked happily at Mary. 

The entertainment was an enormous success 
The magic lantern worked like magic indeed, 
and there were howls of regret when, at nine 
o'clock, the last slide was shown. Aunt Joanna 
made an amnouncement that during holiday 
week she should give another exhibition for the 
parents, and the children then danced and 
partook of a repast of buns and ginger beer 
They were to go home at half-past nine punc- 
tually; but, before that time, Aunt Joanna, who 
was very tired, left Mary in charge and went 
home. 

“T’ll see the children safely off,” M 
promised. 

“Oh, the children will be all right,’ said 
Aunt Joanna. “It’s my lantern and slides 
I’m thinking about. Pack them safely and put 
them away in the cupboard, Mary, or, sure 
enough, those rapscallions who come to clean 
up in the morning will be fiddling with it and 
break something.” 

Mary promised not to leave until everything 
was jiocked up safely and all the lights put out. 

“You needn’t worry about anything, Auntie. 
Just get to bed and have a good rest.” 

Yet when, about an hour later, she came up 
the slope to the cottage, she saw by the faint 
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red and purple gleams shining from one of the 
windows that Aunt Joanna was still at prayer. 
She felt vexed to think that the old soul was 
praying instead of sleeping, but she knew 
better than to disturb her, and, being very tired 
herself, was not long in getting to bed. She 
fell asleep thinking happily of the coming week 
of holiday, which she was to spend with her 
family at Bloemhof. 

During the night she was much disturbed by 
the howling of her dog Fingo, who was fast- 
ened in the yard. She had been allowed to 
bring Fingo from Bloemhof, and he had always 
slept in the kitchen and been allowed the run 
of the house; but that very afternoon Aunt 
joanna had accused him of rooting in the 
garden, and insisted on his being kept tied up 
in future. Whether it was the curtailing of 
his freedom that desolated Fingo it is hard to 
say, but certainly Mary had never before heard 
him make such tragic and doleful sounds. At 
last he left off, and she got to sleep; but it 
seemed only a moment later that she was 
awakened by a loud thumping on the front 
door, and, sleepily putting out her hand for 
the matches, realized that the light of early 
dawn was already in the room. Jumping out 
of the bed, she threw a cloak over her night- 
dress and went to open the door. As she 
passed through the dining-room she heard Aunt 
Joanna also hurrying out of bed. 

“Some one must be ill, Mary,” she called 
through her door; and, as if in answer, came 
another loud knocking and a voice crying, in 
bitter trouble: 

“Aunt Joanna! Oh, Aunt Joanna!” 

‘What, my poor thing? What?” called back 
the old woman, and came floundering, half 
dressed, from her room as Mary opened the 
door. 

\ colored woman was standing there, haggard 
and dishevelled, her hair hanging in strings 
about her wild face, fear in her bloodshot eves. 
Her clothes were rumpled as if they had been 
slept in, and she was panting and covered with 
dust — a picture of misery. 

‘Is my little Rosalie here?’ she gasped 

| with the question came a sickening odor 
of stale brandy. It was then they recogaized 
her for Rosalie Paton’s mother. 

Here! Why, of course not, Mrs. Paton,” 

Mary. 

What do you mean?” said Aunt Joanna, in 
astonishment. 

“Then the mollmeit’s got ber!’’ wailed the 
woman distractedly. “The mollmeit’s got my 


’ 
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“But what do you mean?” 
Joanna in a sterner voice, for she saw that the 


repeated Aunt 


woman was on the verge of hysteria. “Rosalie 
went home with all the other children last night. 
Do you mean to say they didn’t bring her to 
your” 

““No!”’ said the woman — and in her voice 
was a dreadful despair. ‘God forgive me, 
1 was drunk —and asleep. It was not till 
this morning that | knew she hadn’t been 
home — at least, she wasn’t in the house. Since 
then I’ve been to a dozen houses, and no one 
knows anything; but some of the children say 
that on their way home they were frightened by 
something that jumped out from behind a rock 
down there where the berg comes near the 
road ——” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” broke in Aunt Joanna 
scornfully. “Listening to children’s tales! You 
just go back to the village, Sarah Paton, and 
look for your child. She’s there right enough; 
some one has kept her for the night, knowing 
the state you were in. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, my woman. Be off now 
and find her, and when you have found her 
come straight back here and tell me, and see if 
you can turn over a new leaf after this.” 

Thus with good-natured scoldings she waved 
the more than half-comforted woman from 
the door. 

“Get back to your bed, Mary, child, and 
sleep a little longer. It’s not five o’clock yet, 
and we've earned a little lie-abed after the tiring 
day yesterday. That child’s all right — safely 
tucked up in some kind soul’s bed, you may be 
sure. It will be a lesson to that good-for- 
nothing hussy.” 

But Mary, though she went back to bed, was 
too disturbed to sleep. She was haunted by 
the fear of harm having come to little Rosalie, 
and she could not rid herself of foreboding. 
Why had she not gone down the road herself 
with the children? She had, indeed, watched 
them for a while from the school door, and had 
adjured the elders to take the hands of the little 
and see them all safely to their doors 
But well she knew the careless, irresponsible 
nature of the colored race! No doubt the little 
ones had soon been allowed to lag behind. 
Even so, what harm could befall them on that 
straight road not three quarters of a mile long? 
Of course the talk of a mollmeit was silly, and 
yet — and yet — Oh, it was no use staying in 
bed worrying and fretting. She jumped out, 
and busied herself getting breakfast. By the 
time it was ready, Aunt Joanna also was dressed, 
and together, according to custom, they went 
into a room that was fitted as a sort of little 
chapel and said their prayers before the altar. 
Although Aunt Joanna was extremely devout, 
no one had ever found out to what creed she 
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subscribed. She was believed to be a trifle 
unorthodox. But her unselfish and charitable 
life disarmed the critics who found some of her 
practices rather eccentric. She was in the habit 
of retiring to pray constantly, and at morning 
and evening Mary always joined her. 

It was a nice little room, the floor covered 
with a soft, hand-made rug of red and brown 
woolen scraps, like little autumn leaves, sewn 
one above the other; several chairs with 
kneeling-stools before them; and an altar-table 
that no one would have guessed was made of 
rough packing-case wood, for it was hidden by 
a fine scarlet cloth and linen embroidered by 
the school children, and there were flowers and 
candles upon it. The many small panes of the 
one window had been glorified by means of 
scarlet and purple tissue paper, which, cut in 
sheets and pasted on alternate panes, made an 
excellent substitute for stained glass; and when 
the sun shone through and fell in a flood of 
color upon the patchwork rug, Mary felt a 
subtle pleasure woven among her prayers. 
Under the window a large dark oaken chest 
lent a further air of ecclesiasticism to the little 
room. It was worm-eaten and full of cracks 
and holes; but it was reputed to have been 
part of the furniture of a church, and Aunt 
Joanna loved it. 

As the two arose from their knees the sound 
of voices broke in upon them, followed by a 
knocking on the door. Once more Sarah Paton 
stood without; but now several women were 
with her, and a scattering of children with 
scared faces and eyes ready to jump out of their 
heads. There was ill news to tell. Rosalie was 
not to be found, in the village or out of it. No 
one had seen her since last night, when some of 
the elder children remembered calling out to her 
to “come on,” as she loitered sleepily behind. 
Other, smaller children averred that, as they 
were capering along in the rear, “something 
white” had darted out from behind a rock and 
“made noises like a mollmeit.” They were 
quite unable to describe the noises, but declared 
that they had all run screaming down the road. 
Evidently, in the pleasurable excitement of this 
adventure, sleepily lagging Rosalie had been for- 
gotten; and no one thought of her again until, 
with the morning, came the weeping mother. 

“And, I tell you, the mollmeit’s got her!” 
shrieked the unhappy woman once more, while 
the others gazed apprehensively at Aunt Joanna. 

“How long is that witch going to be left up 
in the mountain?” they muttered. “You must 
write to the government, Aunt Joanna. None 
of our children are safe i 

Aunt Joanna did not conceal her impatience 
with them. 


“It is all nonsense and silly superstition,” she 
said. “The child will be found all right. I'll 
find her.”” And she pulled Sarah Paton in- 
doors, and made her eat the breakfast Mary had 
prepared, scolding, comforting, and lecturing 
the poor woman at the same time. She herself 
ate nothing, so anxious was she to be off and 
start the search. 

“Lock up, Mary,” she said briskly, “and 
come along. I'll find the little schelm, see if 
I don’t, and give her a good shaking for causing 
all this trouble.” 

However, a thorough search of every nook 
and corner of the village and inquiry at every 
house elicited no result, and at the end of the 
morning Aunt Joanna began to look as blank 
as the muttering women, and much more weary. 
There was no question of school; the children 
were given a holiday and told to join in the 
search. The Dutch police were then com- 
municated with, and the afternoon was spent 
in going through Brandersburg. Aunt Joanna 
was on her feet all day, but at five o’clock Mary 
persuaded her to return home, begging her to 
eat something and go straight to bed. Mary 
herself stayed on in the Location, wandering 
about, questioning, and trying to comfort 
Sarah Paton with words of hope that had no 
response in her own breast. 

It was sundown before she reached home, 
tired and dispirited; and it was just as well that 
she had accepted a cup of tea in the village, for 
of course Aunt Joanna had been too tired to pre- 
pare a meal, and there was not even a fire in the 
kitchen. However, Mary found a cup with the 
remains of some herbal brew that Aunt Joanna 
had evidently been making for herself, and a mo- 
ment later she herself appeared. Fresh hope 
and courage, gained perhaps in prayer, showed 
in her face; for, though still pale, she looked 
extraordinarily excited, and her blue eyes 
gleamed with some inner fire that Mary’s news 
could not quench. 

“We shall find her — we shall find her, never 
fear,” she prophesied. But Mary went to bed 
cold and miserable. The doleful howling of 
Fingo throughout the night depressed her and 
drove away all hope of sleep. In the morning 
Aunt Joanna decreed that Fingo must return 
to Bloemhof. 

“I can quite understand your fondness for 
him, Mary — he’s a dear little dog; but we 
can’t be kept awake like this night after night. 
You must take him back with you to-morrow. 
By the way, I’ve made arrangements for Tom 
Jackson to call for you.” 

“But, Auntie, | don’t want to go. | feel | 
can’t, unless Rosalie is found.” 

“Nonsense, my dear! What good can you 
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do? If she is to be found, I'll find her. If you The children spoke in hushed voices, and at 
miss Jackson’s cart, you miss your holiday, and tiffin-time, instead of playing, sat in groups, 
|'m not going to have that.”” There was resolu- whispering. 

tion in the old woman’s voice, and Mary made During the afternoon school session Mary 
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no further remark, only ate her breakfast and had an attack of neuralgia, which became so 
hurried off to school — for work had to go on, -acute that she determined to go to the cottage 
whatever befell. It was the last day before the for something to relieve it; and, having set her 
holidays, and should have been a bright and class a task, she put the eldest pupil-teacher in 
merry one, but gloom hung over every one. charge, and slipped away. She took a short cut 
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to the cottage over a broken-down place in the 
school-yard wall, through the cottage garden, 
and in by the kitchen door, which stood open. 
Fingo whined as she passed, but she took no 
notice, being intent on the matter of relieving 
her pain. Gaining her room, she took a bottle 
from a shelf, and began to apply the medicament 
to her gums with the tip of her finger. At the 
same moment she heard Aunt Joanna going 
through the kitchen to the back door, and was 
on the point of getting up and making her 
presence known, when the sound of Aunt 
Joanna’s voice, speaking to Fingo, arrested her: 

“What are you sniveling about, you dirty 
cure” 

Mary could hardly believe her ears. Not 
only the coarse words astonished her, but the 
indescribably vicious way in which they were 
spoken, and the harsh voice, so utterly unlike 
the genial tones she knew so well. The girl sat 
on her bed as if she had been glued there, and 
heard the rest of the sentence: 

“T’ve a good mind to settle your hash for you; 
only —"” The threat remained unfinished. 
The speaker had turned back into the kitchen 
and was moving about. Presently she went in 
to pray, and shut the door. Mary was medi- 
tating a stealthy flight,— for, without examin- 
ing her reasons, she was suddenly averse to 
letting Aunt Joanna know she had heard the 
words addressed to Fingo,— when the door was 
opened again and Aunt Joanna came back into 
the kitchen. She seemed to be busy at the 
drawer of the dresser, and next came the sound 
of a knife being sharpened on the door-step. 
Afterward there was a dead silence for two or 


three minutes. Then, in a curiously fierce 
whisper, some words: “No...no... Il 
mustn’t ... No! 1 must wait till to-morrow.” 


A loud rap on the front door broke the sinister 
spell. Aunt Joanna, dropping something on 
the kitchen table, left the kitchen, and Mary 
crept out and made her escape through the 
back door. As she passed through the kitchen 
she saw the carving-knife, with a fresh edge to 
it, lying upon the table. 

When school was over at last, and the chil- 
dren gone, there was still much to be done, and 
it was dusk before Mary approached the house 
again, walking slowly, for she felt a strange 
reluctance to meet Aunt Joanna. But the 
house was empty. Aunt Joanna had not re- 
turned from her sick visit. Mary made the 


fire and put on the kettle for a cup of tea, then 
turned her attention to the matter of supper. 
Since Sarah Paton had first knocked on the 
door, no regular meal had been prepared in the 
cottage; and, after she had visited the larder, 
Mary’s simple calculations told her that, if she 


had eaten little during the two troubled days 
Aunt Joanna had eaten absolutely nothing 
Apparently, another cup of herbal tea had been 
brewed and drunk; for the empty cup, giving out 
a faint, peculiarly bitter odor, was on the tabk 

Herbal tea, however, is a poor sustenance, 
and it behooved Mary to see about getting a 
good meal ready. As she sat peeling potatoes, 
her mind wrestled persistently with the problem 
of little Rosalie, and when she had finished sh 

determined to go and pray. She had often 
prayed for things, as the young do, with fervor 
and faith, and her prayers had sometimes been 
answered in a wonderful way. The thought of 
going to God now, in the quiet house, appealed 
to her. She stepped softly into the litth 
chapel room, and, kneeling down, not in her 
usual place but right before the altar, she prayed 
with all her heart that Rosalie might be found 
When she finished, the tears were streaming 
down her cheeks, so ardently and pleading! 

like a child in trouble, had she called upon 
God. Immediately her heart was lighter, her 
courage higher. It was as if she had passed a 
burden from her own into other, abler hands. 

As she rose she felt a-brittle, crunching sensa- 
tion under her boot, and, stooping, picked out 
something from under the red and brown leaves 
of the rug, and a thrill of amazement suddenly 
ran through her. The chapel was by now so 
dark-that she could only dimly see what it was 
she had found, but not for a moment did she 
mistake the familiar feel of a thing she had 
possessed nearly all her life. It was her own 
little coral necklace — the necklace Rosalie was 
wearing when she disappeared. 

No sound broke from the girl’s lips, but a cry 
went up from her heart at this strange answer 
to her prayer. She realized that, if she had not 
gone to the altar steps to pray, her foot would 
never have found the necklace. Bewildered, 
amazed, frightened as she was, she suddenly 
felt strong and secure. God was at work! 

As she opened the door that led back into the 
kitchen, lighted only by the flickering firelight 
she collided heavily with some one, and her arm 
was gripped as by a hand of iron. 

“What were you doing in there?” 

Aunt Joanna, breathing very heavily, as if 
she had been running, barked the question 
hoarsely at her. Mary stared a moment, a sort 
of terror creeping over her at that harsh, brutal 
voice heard twice the same day. Some swilt 
instinct warned her to conceal what she felt 

“I have been praying, Aunt,” she answered 
quietly. ‘‘Praying that our little Rosalie ma) 
be found.” ; 

Slowly the grip on her arm relaxed, and, as !! 
nothing untoward had happened, she moved 
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ross to the kitchen fire and lifted a saucepan. 

|’m afraid my stew is burning!”’ 

She had spoken to hide something. A terri- 
ble inspiration had come to her that she must 
not share with Aunt Joanna the discovery she 

id just made; and, as she shook the saucepan 
with one hand, with the other she slipped the 

klace into her pocket. Then she lighted the 


hen lamp, and got out the teapot. 
|’m just going to make you a cup of tea, 


\untie,” she said cheerfully; “I expect you are 
ead beat.” 

[he old woman had sunk into a chair by the 
table; but her eyes had a strange glare in them 
is she watched Mary, who bustled about, 
rattling the tea-things. At last the tea was 
made and poured out. 

\nd now tell me, 
any news yet?”’ 

\unt Joanna gave a sigh as if some tight 

id around her had suddenly been loosened 

i she had breathing-space once more. 

“No, child’—and it was almost her old 
genial voice. ‘‘ The men have come back from 
the bush. But to-morrow they are going up the 
mountain. I’ve worked them up to that.” 

I’m glad,” said Mary thoughtfully. ‘For 
do you know, Auntie, | am beginning to believe, 
as the children do, that there really zs a moll- 
meit up there, and that she is at the bottom of 
all the disappearances.” 

lhe blue eyes fastened themselves keenly on 
the girl’s face; then, “I have always believed it 
myself,” said Aunt Joanna solemnly. 

Ihe Irish stew looked appetizing enough in 
ts dish; but the sight of it had a curious effect 
on Aunt Joanna. She looked at it almost 
ravenously, then turned away as if the sight 
sickened her. 

“No—no, I couldn’t eat any,” 
tered, half to herself. 

Mary’s own appetite had taken wings since 

curious scene in the kitchen. Neverthe- 

less she made a great pretense of hunger. Pres- 

ently Aunt Joanna rose and stumbled toward 

her room, which was next to the dining-room. 

It was easy to see that she was dropping with 

How could it be otherwise after two 

! ceaseless activity during which she had 

ten nothing? Her heavy, pallid cheeks hung 

n haggard rolls about her jaws, and, with the 

glare gone out of them, her eves resembled 
(wo large blue beads in a fat doll’s face. 

“T'll go to bed, Mary,” she said heavily. 
must get rest.” 

“Yes, do, Auntie. 


Auntie dear, is there 


she mut- 


No evening prayers to- 


rht 
Rn 


t, | suppose?” 
ike a flash, energy came back into the old 
woman's glance and the haggard muscles of her 


face seemed to tighten; but Mary, though her 
heart had come bounding up into her throat, 
ate on placidly. 

“No,” said Aunt Joanna slowly; “I shall say 
my prayers in my room. And I advise you, 
my dear, to get to bed as soon as possible, for 
Jackson will be here for you at five in the morn- 
ing. Have you got your things ready?” 

“Not yet,” said Mary, and secretly repeated 
to herself —“‘not yet!’’ She was dazed, be- 
wildered, and terrified. Creeping, creeping 
terror of she knew not what was in her veins. 
But not for nothing had she prayed, and felt 
answering faith and courage poured into her 
heart! Definitely she knew that after that 
prayer and its answer she had no right to go 
yet — until Rosalie was found. 

Though she could not eat, she sat for some 
little time at the table, making sounds with 
her knife and fork Her idea was to prolong 
the evening as much as possible. She did not 
wish to go to bed until Aunt Joanna slept. She 
could hear her undressing, and presently mur- 
muring to herself; later the iron bed creaked. 
But sleep was as yet far from that bed. Long 
before Mary had observed in Aunt Joanna an in- 
tense, almost foxlike acuteness that, in one less 
kind and genial, would have alarmed the girl. 
Now it did alarm her; for from the silent bed- 
room, through the closed door, she felt it di- 
rected upon her. Those unfortunate last words 
about evening prayers had aroused it! 

At last, Mary rose and quietly cleared the 
table, went out to the yard and fed Fingo, made 
one or two little preparations for the morning, 
then bolted the back door and retired to her 
room. With her door carefully ajar, as she 
often left it, she then began to shake out and 
fold up her holiday things and pack them in a 
bag. In all she did she was careful to be per- 
fectly natural, and to make no sound more or 
less than she would on any ordinary night; for 
she was still aware of that acute attention 
piercing through the very walls about her. At 
last she washed her face, brushed and plaited 
her hair, and got into bed. But under her 
night-dress she was fully dressed. 

There in the darkness she lay thinking, think- 
ing, and while she thought she practised breath- 
ing regularly and evenly, as she had often done 
when achild. What was the meaning of it all? — 
the strange words in the kitchen the abuse 
flung at the dog . . . the screeching knife 
the grip on her arm the watching eyes 

the coral necklace in the little chapel? 
Mary had no clear idea; only, when she tried 
to piece the strange puzzle together, she was 
afraid with a deadly fear that froze the blood 
in her veins and paralyzed her heart. 
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It seemed as if years instead of hours passed 
before that happened which she had known 
must happen. Very gently, Aunt Joanna’s 
door opened, and feet came padding softly to 
the kitchen. Beside Mary’s door they paused 
— it was for this moment Mary had practised 
her regular breathing, and the practice stood her 
in good stead. After some frightful moments 
— the longest, it seemed to Mary, she had ever 
lived through — the stealthy feet crossed the 
kitchen, and the chapel door was opened. It 
was then that Mary sat up in bed, straining her 
ear-drums until she thought they would crack. 
But the only sound that reached her was a 
little soft, creaking sound. A moment later she 
was lying flat again, breathing regularly; for 
the feet were returning, to pause by her door, 
and the light of a candle flickered in. At last, 
the gentle opening and shutting of another door, 
and the creak of the iron bed under a heavy 
body, told that Aunt Joanna had finished her 
midnight prowlings. It was Mary’s turn to 
get up. 

For a full hour she stood listening in the 
darkness, and in the end she heard the stertorous 
breathing of a stout, tired woman fallen heavily 
asleep. This time it was Mary who stole, candle 
in hand, to the chapel. Drops of cold sweat 
stood on her forehead and round her mouth as, 
without a sound, she opened the door of that 
silent room to seek there that which Aunt 
Joanna had hidden and feared for another to 
find. Whatever and wherever it was, there was 
no time to lose. At any moment the old woman 
might wake. Fearfully the girl stole to the 
altar, and, lifting thevheavy red cloth, stared 
beneath. Nothing! 

The only other possible place was the oak 
chest. With faltering hands she lifted the lid 
(which gave a little creak) and looked in, and 
at what she saw the candle all but fell from her 
hands. White and still upon the folded altar 
cloths lay the body of little Rosalie. Mary 
turned faint and sick; but the Power that had 
sustained her throughout the terrible night did 
not fail her in that moment. She put out her 
hand to touch the child, and at the same mo- 
ment a faint, bitter odor of herbs came to her, 
and she recognized it as the same she had 
smelled in the cup in the kitchen. There was 
a brown stain on the child’s lips, and drops of 
liquid on her dress. . 

Like a flash Mary realized the truth, and, 
touching the little hands, found them still 
warm. The child was not dead, but under 
the influence of a sleeping herb. Plenty of 
air came through the holes and cracks of the 
old chest. She was being kept asleep until 

. until what? 





The sinister words muttered in the kitch 
came back to memory: 

“No, no, 1 mustn't. . 
must wait till to-morrow!” 


. 1 mustn't! . . 


Until to-morrow — when Mary would b 
gone. Was that it? Then, in the silent hous 
what? 


Ah, what terrible thoughts! They almost 
unnerved Mary. But she found strength 
catch up the child’s still form, and, turning, {led 
from the accursed place. The lid of the chest 
fell with a loud bang, and as she gained the back 
door and fumbled with the latch she heard Aunt 
Joanna leap like a tiger from her lair. 

Ah, what a race was that through the black 
night! Over garden beds to the gate merci- 
fully open, and down the long, lonely road 
Far, far in front lay the native village, and a 
single point of light glimmering out from a sick 
woman’s hut; and behind was a wild beast 
balked of its prey, snarling and panting. 

Mary ran until a glaze came over her eyes 
and the blood burst from her nostrils. The 
rush of the air woke the child in her arms 
to weak but piercing crying, and only then 
did the padding, shambling feet behind begin 
to falter and fall back. But Mary ran stagger- 
ing on toward the light burning in Sarah 
Paton’s hut, and only stopped to fall fainting 
on the door-step. 

Within half an hour the tale was told, and 
men, with lanterns in their hands and black 
fury in their hearts, were out on the road. But 
they found no one. Both the school and the 
cottage were empty. 

The mollmeit bad fled to the mountain 
at last. 


Sewn into the mattress of Aunt Joanna’s bed 
were discovered the emigration papers of Janet 
Fink; and later, from under the bed of herbs 
in the garden, aided and guided by good 
dog Fingo, men dug out the skulls and bones 
of four little children. Then, raging, the) 
burned the cottage and school of the Friend for 
Little Children, and, with brands from the fire, 
set alight the thick bush of the mountain. [or 
four days the flames roared and crackled, send- 
ing down great gusts of heat to the town below, 
and by night lighting up the veldt for miles. 
The rock-rabbits and mountain buck came 
scudding down to the safety of the bush, but 
the men deployed in a wide circle round the 
base of the berg never raised a gun to them, so 
intent were they on their grim vigil. 

At length the flames died down, and Thaba 
Inkosisan, blackened and bare, with no lea! 
or flower or branch, nor any living thing le!t 
upon it, gloomed silent above the town. 
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“STOVER AT 


Slade and Bernard | 
Stock Exchange, which is threatened with a great financial panic 


YALE,’ ETC. 
WENZELL 


Majendie are conspicuous rival figures on the New 
It is tmportant to Slade to know what 


ndie’s resources are for weathering the panic, and be tries to obtain this knowledge from Rita Kildair, who 


t evening to give a supper which Mayjendte will attend 


with ber a valuable ruby ring 


Mrs. Kildair’s supper is informal, and ber guests belp ber prepare tt 
ind in and out of ber bedroom, where she bas left Slade’s ruby on her dressing-table. 
Mrs. Kildair discovers that the ruby ts missing. 


per, 


Slade plays upon Mrs. Kildair’s love of jewels by 


They go freely about her studto apart- 
As they seat themselves 
With the exception of Majendie, of Beecher, who bas 


n under the spell of a young actress, Nan Charters, who is present, and of Slade, none of the guests are absolutely 


Mrs 


suspicion. 


Kildair bas the doors locked and declares that she will count one hundred in the dark 


the hundredth count, the ring bas not been placed on the table, she will send for detectives. The count goes 


ty-one, when a clatter is beard on the table. 
t the table 1s discovered bare 


Mrs. Kildair continues the count to the end, but when the lights 
Detectives are sent for, but the ring is not found. 


Without consulting Mrs. Kildair, young Beecher employs the famous detective, McKenna, whose activities begin 


barrass Mrs. Kildair 
lions. 
elm Slade. 

r small fortune in stocks. 


lraws the order, thus creating a breach between herself and Beecher 
Kildair to marry bim, and is accepted 


Mrs 


ists, asks 


CHAPTER XX 


EAR TEDDY 


| am very much ashamed at what happened 


yesterday. Please forgive my ill humor, and 
day, when you have a spare hour, do come 
e me, 
Very cordially your friend, 
Nan CHARTERS 


his note was the first that Beecher read, on 
ing the next morning. He had slept by 
and starts, troubled by the memory of his 
recent interview with the young actress. 
after all, she does love me? How tre- 
idous it would be!” he had said to himself 
zen times, turning restlessly in the half 
or of waking sleep. 
ll call up later,’’ he thought, with a smile. 
hat will be much better.” 
went eagerly downtown to McKenna’s 
wondering what surprise was in store. 
er and McKenna were already in the 
'’s private office as he entered, and, with 
lirst look at the detective’s smiling counte- 
nance, he perceived that he must be on the 


track of something significant. 
ae 
We were discussing Mrs. 


Kildair’s en- 
agement,” said Gunther. “McKenna agrees 


She expresses her belief that the ring will shortly be returned and asks bim to suspend 
Mayjendie’s Trust Company fails, Majendie commits suicide, and the ensuing panic threatens to 
Beecher discovers that Nan Charters bas allowed Garraboy, a broker of unceriain reputation, to 
He induces her to give him an order on Garraboy for the shares, but she later 


Slade emerges triumphant from the finan- 


with me that it will expedite matters wonder- 
fully.” 

“How did Slade manage it?” said Beecher. 

The detective, without answering, went to 
his desk and picked up a square of cardboard 
on which he had pasted two clippings from the 
newspapers — one the announcement, signed 
by Gunther, Sr., Marx, and Fontaine, giving 
notice of their support of the Associated Trust, 
and the other the bare announcement of the 
prospective marriage of John G. Slade and Mrs. 
Rita Kildair. 

“T am going to preserve this and hang it up 
over my mantelpiece,” he said, looking at it 
thoughtfully; “‘and when | have an idle hour, 
I’ll stretch out, smoke up, and study it. A 
couple of million people must have seen that, 
and that’s all they'll ever know. Think of it 
that’s what news means.”’ 

“And your”’ 

“T can only — deduce,” he said, a twinkle in 
his He glanced at the clock and said 
hurriedly: “Now we must get down to busi- 
ness. I am expecting some one in half an hour 
who ought to particularly interest you.” 

“You know who took the ring?” said Beecher 
instantly. 
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“| know several things,” said McKenna 
briskly, ““but everything in place. I promised 
you gentlemen, as you are interested in those 
things, a little history of the party that was 
at Mrs. Kildair’s that night. It’s nothing, as 
literary style goes — just facts. Here it is. 
I'll skip the personal descriptions.” 

He took up a bundle of notes, seated himself 
on the corner of the flat desk, and began to read: 

“Cheever — Mr. Stanley Cheever. Age 
forty-eight, married, old New York family, 
left a fortune estimated at $425,000 at the death 
of his father, Garret Cheever, when he was 
twenty-eight. Lived ten years abroad, prin- 
cipally London. Inveterate gambler, lost 
heavily at Monte Carlo— sum estimated at 
$125,000; later became involved in a gambling 
scandal in England. Declared bankruptcy 
in Colorado, where he had gone to promote 
amine. His statements contested by creditors 
who brought suit. Contests settled. out of 
court by payment by his relatives to avoid a 
family scandal. Returned to New York and 
engaged himself as an exploiter of well-known 
wine merchants. Married three years ago Lydia 
Borgen, daughter of a large importing grocer, 
who brought him $100,000. Lives at rate of 
$30,000 a year. Only known occupation, gam- 
bling. Frequently quarrels with his wife over 
the attentions of other men. Known to have 
applied unsuccessfully at several banks within 
the last month to raise loans. Speculated 
heavily on long side of recent market, purchas- 
ing large block of stocks, margined, on morning 
after theft of ring, and said to be heavily in- 
volved. Sought aid of wife’s relatives day before 
yesterday — refused. 

“Cheever — Mrs. Lydia Cheever. Born 
Lydia Borgen, daughter Hans Borgen, German 
emigrant, who married Lydia Foley, waitress 
in Pearl Street restaurart. Father made fortune 
in grocery business, establishing with brother, 
in South America, a large importing office deal- 
ing in cocoa, coffee, and fruit. At death of 
uncle, Lydia became heir to $100,000. Father 
said to be worth three quarters of a million, 
but estranged from daughter, whose marriage 
he opposed. As a young girl Lydia was rebel- 
lious and wild, constantly involved in escapades, 
notably with an actor, James Rocker, with 
whom she attempted to elope and go on the 
stage. Married at nineteen to Stanley Cheever, 
through mediation of mother and a Mrs. Dor- 
gan, notorious marriage broker. Very extrav- 
agant in personal expenses, which can not be 
accounted for on known income. From begin- 
ning of married life has been conspicuous for 
her relations with other men, generally wealthy 
bachelors, who have subsequently lost money 


at cards — names best known, Edward Fon- 
taine, Reginald Forrest, Thomas Haggerty, |r. 
At present seen frequently with R. G. Mapleson 
of firm of Sontag & Co.——” 

“Mapleson!” said the two young men in 
a breath. 

“I know what you mean,” said McKenna, 
raising his hand. “Wait till | get throug 
And he continued to read in his matter-of-fact, 
unemotional voice these pages of hard, glaring 
facts that left his hearers straining forward to 
catch every word: 

“At present deeply involved in affair with 
E. V. Garraboy. Seems to have been intro- 
duced to the broker at desire of husband, to 
obtain through this channel information which 
his sister, Mrs. Enos Bloodgood, may have 
acquired frem B. L. Majendie of financial af- 
fairs in general, and particularly Atlantic Trust 
Acquaintance developed into violent passion 
for Garraboy by Mrs. Cheever; has met him 
frequently of late, twice having been followed 
to his apartments. -Of late, scenes with hus- 
band have been increasing in violence, coupled 
with mutual threats — believe rupture possible. 

“Item: Bills against Mrs. Cheever known to 
be outstanding include $13,800 to Sontag & Co 
for jewels; $1,200 to Madame Cortin for hats 
etc.; $8,300 to Friegel Bros.— robes. 

“Item: The $100,000 she inherited stands in 
her own name, but is believed to be now re- 
duced to $75,000. Morning after theft of ring 
sold short through Garraboy, her broker, 5,000 
shares Union Pacific. For further details se 
Garraboy.” 

“Charming little domestic circle, eh?”’ said 
McKenna, laying down the sheet. “Now for 
another: 

“Bloodgood, Enos R. Owner New York (ai!) 
Star, large holder of real estate in lower New 
York, director Metropolitan Opera. Brought 
up, at death of his parents, by his grandfather, 
Joseph Bloodgood, president of the Northwest- 
ern Railroad, as his prospective heir. At age 
of twenty, despite threats of his guardian, left 
college and married Charlotte Granby, daughter 
of his tutor. Promptly disinherited. Went to 
work as a clerk in Brooklyn dry-goods store, 
living on fifteen dollars a week. Lived in that 
condition for five years until his wife’s death. 
Sent abroad for a journey through Europe. 
Two years later, on point of marrying an Aus 
trian countess of doubtful history, fell ill with 
pneumonia, almost died. Returned to New 
York, and became reconciled with grand 
father. Seemed to begin a second existence 
entered journalism, and made good record for 
steadiness and conservatism, leading exem- 
plary life. Grandfather in his will, however 
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contrary toexpectations, cut him off with $20,000. 
Two months later, married Mrs. Georgiana 
Wakeman, fifteen vears his senior, fortune 
estimated at ten millions, widow of former 
owner of N. Y. Star, which then passed under 
his control. Next ten years remarkable for 
his strict application to business and the dis- 
soluteness of his private life. Mixed up in 
several promoting schemes, with varying suc- 
cess At death of second wife, received bulk 
of fortune. Remained bachelor three years, 
greatly increasing fortune at period of trust 
consolidations. Next married third wife, Elise 
Garraboy, noted Southern beauty, no fortune. 
Union unhappy. After first months, returned 
to his old habits. Plunged heavily on short side 
of late market in a pool formed to bear market, 
reputed to have made immense gains. 

‘Jtem: Has been in confidential relations with 
Miss Maud Lille for some time. Visited her 
early morning after theft of ring.” 

“That’s queer,” said Gunther, startled at 
this final detail. ‘‘Did Bloodgood do anything 
in the market that day?” 

“Sold right and left,” said McKenna, ex- 
changing papers 

Beecher, more impressionable than his com- 
panion, said nothing, overcome by the bare 
recital of this brutal, materialistic life that once 
had been young and stirred to unbelievable 
Sacrifice 

‘Mrs. Enos Bloodgood born Elise Garra- 
boy, sister of Edward Garrabov, old Southern 
family, New Orleans. Father, Colonel Marston 
Garraboy, died when children were little. 
Mother married Boyd Hallowel, Englishman, 
third son Lord Carmody; came to live in New 
York. Hallowell died ten vears later, leaving 
her with small income but best social connec- 
tions. Elise a great beauty, numerous suitors. 
I ngaged in second season to Enos Blood g@bd ; 
engagement broken, married a year later. Story 
current, forced into it to save mother from 
bankruptcy. Met Bernard L. Majendie eight 
months ago at Palm Beach. Infatuation no 
secret. It is understood that two weeks before 
the panic she had placed her interests in the 
hands of lawyers, who procured evidence for 
divorce. Action halted temporarily. Night of 
party at Mrs. Kildair’s, trunks packed for 
journey, tickets purchased at Grand Central 
to Montreal. Day after, made no investments 
in Wall Street. Following day, left home with 
trunks, and returned shortly after suicide. 
That night went to home of Majendie, in com- 


pany of 

Suddenly McKenna stopped at a _ violent 
movement of surprise from Beecher, and said 
quickly, ““a woman and a young. man. Said 





to be totally without funds; husband reput 
to allow her only one hundred dollars a moi 
pocket money. That’s all.”’ 

Gunther had been quick to see the agitat 
of his companion; but, comprehending t! 
whatever the part he had played he wished 
keep in confidence, pretended to have und 
stood nothing. 

“Then there is no trace of Mrs. Bloodgoo 
having gone into the market?” he said. 

“None,” replied McKenna. “There 
other details, but they come better under | 
of the brother.” 

He shuffled the remaining sheets, and th 
as though divining the growing uneas¢ 
Beecher, he said in a matter-of-fact tone: 


“Here’s the history of Miss Nan Charter 
bud, as it gives us nothing important we do 


know, I'll leave it out — particularly as we 
short of time. However, I'll say this: ther 
no record of any stock transactions except t! 
which we know of already. The next is \i 
Maud Lille — a curious character, too.”’ 

Beecher drew a long breath and relaxed 
his chair, grateful to McKenna for his cons 
eration. 

“Maud Lille,” said the detective, read 
“Real name Margaret Case, daughter R 
Hiram Case and Fanny Saunders, of Zanes\ 
Ohio. Left home at age of sixteen. Studied 
year to be trained nurse. Later joined travi 
circus, business department — became | 
agent. Stranded in northern Arizona, ear: 
living. by writing for local newspapers u! 
name of Jane Anderson. Went to San Fr 
cisco and from there to Honolulu, support 
herself by her writings. In Hawaii met 
married an Eastern adventurer known u! 
name of Edward Bracken; returned with 
to San Francisco, where couple engaged 
mining speculations. Husband pursued 
fraud, and fled. Wife arrested, but rele: 
Went to Chicago after securing divorce 
changed name to Maud Lille. Sent to Cr 
Creek by Chicago World. Married Pat 
©’ Fallon, wealthy mine-owner. Went with 
for trip in Europe, but, apparently diss 
fied with the life, left him and returned to n 
paper work, establishing herself in New \ 
Not divorced. Under own name, author ot 
eral successful novels. Attached to stat! 
New York Star, and apparently much in « 
dence of owner. Lately much interest 
stock market. On morning after theft 
FE. V. Garraboy at Levine’s Restaurant, 
home, before breakfast. Returned to 
apartment, and saw Enos Bloodgood two hi 
later. Reported sold short 500 shares U! 
Pacific.” 
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“By Jove!” exclaimed Beecher, as Gunther 
rcse excitedly to his feet, “you've got it.” 

“Maud Lille took it first and transferred it 
to Garraboy,” said Gunther; then he stopped, 
puzzled. ‘But Bloodgood — that’s incredible.” 

“Hold in horses,” said McKenna, 
shaking his head with silent laughter — de- 
lighted that they had fallen into his trap. 
“There’s one more little history to read.”” He 
hesitated and then said: “Now, | don’t want 
to play up to a little tin god on wheels, though 
that would be easy enough. I'll say this: that 
a good deal of the information | am reading you 
I have had in hand. The gentleman whose 
bright little history | am going to read you, | 
have had my eves on for some time. That'll 


your 


develop 

“Garraboy Edward V. Sent to mili- 
tary training-school, expelled, went up north to 
expelled, tutored for college, 
and went to Harvard. Ran up debts to extent 
of over a thousand dollars in two months, signing 
promissory stepfather, who 
withdrew him at the request of college author- 
ities. Cut off by family and sent to Chicago 
Instead, 
speculated in wheat market and said to have 
made a litth Went to Denver with 
small capital, and posed as son of wealthy 
Made acquaintance of a_ family 
called Sanderson, and shortly became engaged 
to daughter, heiress to considerable fortune. 
Engagement broken as result of investigations. 
Left Denver, leaving behind a number of debts 
and bad checks. Made a lucky gamble in silver- 
mine and went to San Francisco, living high. 
Went to Seatth 
of large real-estat 
her to 
scheme 


boarding-school, 


notes Paid by 


with $400, to enter business house. 
money 


parents 


Became engaged to a widow 
manipulator 
invest her money in land-exploitation 


Persuaded 


in southern California which proved 
from Seattle and went to 
jewelry 


failure. Ran away 
Hawaii 


of Edward 


to sell imitation under name 


Bracken!” exclaimed the two young men in 
one breath 
| xactly 


Married to Maud Lille!” cried Gunther, 


the first to recover his astonishment. “Why, 
the little toad! How the deuce did these 
women fall for him?’ 

“Oh, that’s a question by itself, Mr. 


Guether,” said McKenna, smiling. “It’s a good 
deal in studying what you’re dealing with, and 
Garraboy watched them pretty close. Let me 
finish 

“Came to San Francisco, as vou know. Fled 
to escape pursuit. Next known of him, returned 
from the far East under own name, with ap- 


parently a certain amount of money. On hear- 


ing marriage of his sister, came to New \ 
and established himself in Wall Street, lar; 
through the aid of Bloodgood, over whose h 
evidently, he has held some threat. Met M 
Lille and probably came to some underst: 
ing with her; has paid her money from tim 
time. Encouraged sister’s infatuation for 

jendie, whom he sought to enlist in scheme 
rice production in South — failed. Secured | 
sonal loan of $10,000 from Majendie with 
knowledge of sister. Has lived at rate of $40 
a year, running several establishments. M 
immense short sales in recent market, and 


on verge of failure when panic saved him. H 


profited by infatuation of Mrs. Cheever to | 
row large sums in last week. On day a 
theft, sold steadily all day. Under suspic 
by his own clients and on verge of arrest, w 
drop in stocks turned tide in his favor. Repu 
to have covered his losses and made $100 
in last three days.” 

“You were on his track, then!” 
Beecher, suddenly enlightened. 

“T was and I am,” said McKenna, “and 
less than twenty-four hours I'll shake down t 
frisky gentleman for about forty-five thous 
dollars that he has been speculating with. | 
days ago | couldn’t have collected forty 
That’s why | held off.” 
heavens!”” said Beecher, sudd 
remembering. “I say, McKenna, Miss Cl} 
ters’ money is tied up with him. You d 
suppose — by Jove, | hope nothing’s wror 

“You give me the amount,” said McKe1 
with a click of his teeth. “I'll get it. He kn 
| guess, by this time what a pretty little st 
it would make in the morning papers. He w 
resist not he!” 

“Look here,” said Beecher excitedly, putt 
his hand to his pocket-book. “By Jove, tl 
lucky. I’ve still got that order. I can 
phone her now.”’ 

“Telephone nothing,” said McKenna, re: 
ing out his hand. “I don’t need that or 
except as a reference. Just keep it quiet. 
young lady won’t thank you less for your sa 
her without her knowledge, will she?”’ 

“No,” said Beecher, flurried. ‘“‘Here’s 
order. When’ll you get at Garraboy?” 

“In about ten minutes,” said McKer 
reaching over for a fresh cigar. 

“Here?” 

“Right here.”’ 

“And the ring,” said Gunther quickly. 

“What do you think?” said McKenna, 
little eyes snapping through the blaze of 
match as he lighted his cigar. 

“| think it lies between Mrs. Cheever, M 
Lille, and Garraboy,” said Gunther. “Eit! 
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woman took it and either passed it to Garraboy 
at the table 

“Well?” said McKenna, asGunther hesitated. 

“Or Garraboy took it first and passed it to 
one of them.” 

“Whyr” 

“For fear that he or she had been seen taking 
it the first time — to cover up the tracks. Who- 
ever may have seen the ring taken would believe 
the original thief had restored it and keep quiet.” 

“That's ingenious and | must say it may 
prove to have some bearing,” said McKenna. 
‘It’s likewise possible. But you gentlemen 
have missed the whole point of what I’ve been 
reading you.” 

In what waver” 

There’s not one bit of evidence who took 
the ring,” said McKenna, with a gesture at the 
recording sheets. “It shows who might have 
taken it Now, what it shows is 
this what was working in every one’s mind 
the night of that party. You remember that 
it was on the night before Majendie’s failure, 
and that the whole question of the panic hung 
on whether he was going to pull through or not. 
Now, of every one who was there, with the ex- 
ception of Miss Charters, Mrs 


that’s true. 


Bloodgood, 
and Mr. Beecher here, every one was in Wall 
Street up to their necks, and if they knew what 
had happened to Majendie they could call the 
turn. Now, what happened? Bloodgood was 
getting his information from Maud Lille, who 
got it from Garraboy, who easy enough could 
get it from his sister not out of treachery, 
but unconsciously, you may be sure. Well, all 
these three got the straight tip. That’s what 
the meeting next morning was about. Blood- 
good never took the ring; that would be ridic- 
ulous And Maud Lille, whatever her record 
for drifting, is not a crook. So those meetings 
were on the question of speculation, pure and 
simple 
Now, Mrs. Cheever got the news straight 

and Mr. Cheever didn’t, though he depended 
on his wife working Garraboy. Cheever bought 
stocks, and was caught. That likewise shows 
there may be some interesting developments 
in that charming little family, particularly 
when he finds out that Mrs. Cheever sold and 
won. Now, what have we to goon? Cheever’s 
a crook but if he took it, he did it alone. 

“Garrabov’s a crook, and, following Mr 
Gunther's theory, he could have taken it alone 
or working with Mrs. Cheever. If there was any 
collusion, it was there. Gentlemen, | am only 
discussing possibilities.’ 

“If the ring was taken to raise money to 
gamble in Wall Street, then it lies between 


Cheever and Garraboy,”’ said Gunther. 


“Say it this way: if Mrs. Cheever or Miss | 
took it, Garraboy would probably know 

“And Slade?” said Beecher. 

“If Slade took it, we’re losing our ti 
aren't we?” said McKennz 

“McKenna, do you know?” 
suddenly. 

“Gentlemen,” said McKenna, answer 

with a nod, an assistant who opened the 
at this moment, “I’m not given to boast 
but I'll risk this.” 
a name on the card, sealed it in an envel 
and handed it to Beecher. ‘“That’s the n: 
of the person who took the ring. Keep it | 
it is found. That sounds like Sherlock Hol 
but there’s one reason why I feel like b 
a little stagey, and | don’t mind admittin; 
you that | got to it by deduction hor 
deduction, though!”’ 

“Why’ve you got Garraboy here, the 
said Beecher, while the letter in his po 
seemed to radiate heat like an ember. 

“Do you want to know? You'll be 
prised,”’ said McKenna, going to the desk ag 
“Well, it’s to convince myself that Garra 
had nothing to do with it.” 

“What!” exclaimed the two. 

McKenna made them a signal to be sil 
and, taking up the loose sheets of the differ 
records, started to place them in the drav 
But all at once he stopped, selected one, 
record of the broker himself,— and lai 
face up on the table. The next moment 
door opened and Garraboy came waril\ 
the room. 


said Gunt 


CHAPTER XXI 


I the sight of Beecher and Gunther, G 
A boy stopped short, evidently nonplu 

| was told to come,” he said, lifting 
evebrows. 

“Quite right,” said McKenna briskly, r: 
his voice a trifle. From the moment ot 
broker’s entrance, his eyes fastened on G 
boy, never leaving him. ‘“‘Come right in 

“I’m interrupting,” said Garraboy caret 
conscious of this set gaze. 

“Not in the least.” 

‘| thought our business was confide: 
McKenna,” he said, without having m 
from the position he had taken on ent 
“T fail to see He stopped and looked a 
at the two young men. 

“Oh, Mr. Beecher and Gunther!”’ said 
Kenna affably. “‘Suppose we call them at 
nevys for one of your clients.”’ 

“Miss Charters?” 

“You're a good guesser, Mr. Garraboy 


He went to the desk, wr 
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BETWEEN THIS PAGE 
AND THE BACK COVER 


are six important editorial features which 
have been added to the usual contents of 
the magazine. 


These additional features, appearing where 
there was formerly no reading matter at all, 
increase the quality and value of our service 
to advertisers; and, by so doing, increase, 
without cost to you, the amount and value 
of our service to you. 


By this new make-up of the magazine, we 
are able to print in this issue the following 
extra features that would otherwise have 
been left out: 
ARIBAUD’S TWO WIVES 
By LEONARD MERRICK 


THE NEW DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN 
By INEZ MILHOLLAND 


THE REWARD OF ENTERPRISE 
By WARD MUIR 


HEALTH — PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
A NEW DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 
THE CRACK OF THE WHIP 
By JOHN D. SWAIN 


THE MONTESSORI MOVEMENT 
By ELLEN YALE STEVENS 
Without any of these features, you have 
the magazine as you have known it. 


With them you have a McCrure’s of added 
interest and variety, of increased value and 
usefulness—without increased cost to you. 


The Editors of McClure’ s 
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Whether you wish to hear the superb 

voice of Caruso or Melba, or the witty 
>: Victor-Victrola IV 

songs of Harry Lauder or Blanche Ring; Oak, $15 
exquisite instrumental solos by Paderew- 
ski or Kubelik, or stirring selections by 
Sousa’s Band or Victor Herbert's Orches- 
tra, the Victor-Victrola brings them to you 
true to life—just as they are rendered by 
. , ~ Victor-Victrola VIII 
the same artists in the great opera houses Oak, $40 
and theatres of the world. 

And as you sit and enjoy all these 





musical riches, you will marvel at the 
varied accomplishments of the Victor- 
Victrola and thoroughly appreciate its 
value as a companion and entertainer— 
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[he broker drew in his upper lip, and, coming 
slowly forward, said: 

“The presence of these gentlemen is exceed- 
ingly distasteful to me.”’ 

‘You're not in a position to object, Mr 
Garraboy.”’ 

Garraboy turned his back and walked 
slowly back and forth, evidently in distressed 
conjecture, occasionally raising his head to 
shoot a glance at the three, half in rage, half 
in fear 

All at once he stopped by the desk as though 
his mind had come to a certain decision, and, 
bearing heavily on it, said: 

‘| do not know that | care, under the cir- 
cumstances, to enter into any discussion. You, 
Mr. McKenna, represent my client, Mrs. Alva 
White; your claim against me is for $45,846.” 
He drew out his pocket-book. “I have here 
a check made to your order.”” A second time 
he plunged his hand into his pocket, and brought 
out a check-book. “I was not notified that 
Miss Charters’ account was also under discus- 
sion. However, | will settle that at once. To 
whose order, please? 7 

McKenna, without answering, indicated 
himself with a jerk of his finger. 

Garraboy, seating himself at the desk, took 
up a pen and carefully filled in the check, blotted 
it, and handed the two drafts to McKenna, 
who took them, indorsed them, and, ringing 
for an assistant, handed them to him: 

“Present these at once. Telephone me as 
soon as they are honored.” 

Garraboy carefully blotted the check-book 
in turn, replaced it in his pocket, and was 
thrusting back his chair when McKenna, turn- 
ing on him sharply, said: 

“Garraboy, you stole that ring of Mrs. Kil- 
dair’s.”’ 

The broker, startled, jerked up his head 

“So that’s the meaning of all this!”’ he said 
angrily 

“Answer my question!’ 

But this time Garraboy, without wincing 
rose suddenly to his feet 

“McKenna, | have nothing more to say to 
you,” he said, scowling, “‘on this or any other 
question. Your claims are satisfied. | recog- 
nize no further right of you to insult me.”’ 

“Don’t move, Mr. Garraboy,” said McKenna 
softly; “‘we’ve a lot of business still to talk 
over.” 

“Are you trying to blackmail me?” said 
Garraboy furiously, folding his arms. 

“Garraboy, I’ve got the goods on you,”’ said 
McKenna, the pupils of his eyes seeming to 
dwindle to a point as the whites showed under a 
well simulated show of anger. “First place, 


you're going to sit here until | get a telephone 
message that those checks are cashed. Second, 

and this may surprise you,— you're going to 
stick right by me, to-day and'‘to-night, until you 
make up your mind whether you'll answer me 
or answer in a court of justice. Third, before 
we get through here, | want your name at the 
bottom of a little document I’ve drawn up for 
you.”’ 

“What do you mean?” said Garraboy, but 
with a note of apprehension in his voice. 

“A plain, honest recital of what you’ve been 
doing with other folks’ property these last 
two months ——” 

“You said —” fairly screamed the broker. 

“| said if you settled my claims | wouldn’t 
prosecute — true, | won’t. But, just the same, 
you're getting out of business here in New 
York, and I’m going to hold a paper that'll 
keep you out.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Garraboy, in despera- 
tion. “Every cent I owe will be settled in 
twenty-four hours. I'll close up every account 

I'll agree to that; but I’ll not be blackmailed 
into this. You haven’t a charge against me 
that'll stand in any court in this country.” 

“What about that ring?’’ said McKenna 
“You were trying all over town to raise fifteen 
thousand dollars that day. Garraboy, you stole 
that ring, pawned it, and raised the money to 
hold off your loans.” 

“That’s a lie,’ he said, clenching his fists 
“| got it 

“Where?” 

“None of your business.”’ 

“Where did you get the money to pay your 
interest and to put up the new margins you 
did: a 

“| was acting for others.” 

“What others?”’ 

Garraboy opened his mouth to reply, and 
then suddenly stopped. McKenna said im- 
mediately: 

‘“‘No, you won’t say what others, because, if 
you do claim you sold for others, here befor 
witnesses, you know you'll restore a good dea! 
more money than you figured out to disgorge 
Oh, you're clever all right. .Answer me — did 
you steal that ring?”’ 

“| did not,” said Garraboy suddenly, ‘and 
| don’t know anything more about it than 
Beecher here — in fact, considerably less.’’ He 
looked over with a sneer on his lips, and then 
exclaimed: “‘McKenna, my mind’s made up. 
I’m going out that door — now. If you attempt 
to prevent me, I'll hold Mr. Beecher and Mr. 
Gunther here as witnesses that you kept me 
here by force. And I'll have you up on —” All 
at once he seemed to choke on a word, as his 
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caffeine and other harmful ingredients. 
This new beverage requires no boiling. 
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soluble powder. 
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if you have it constructed without the expensive 
form work which until recently was always con- 
sidered necessary. And you can have it laid at 
any angle cr pitch you wish—which is a new 
thing in concrete roof construction. 


Cut down the cost of your building by using 








Self-Sentering is a new form of expanded metal 
for concrete reinforcing and general fireproofing, 
perfected after years of study and experiment. 
It is adapted for practically every form of concrete 
construction—floors, ceilings, partitions, walls, 
etc., as well as roofs. It eliminates all form 
work and furring in both flat and curved con- 
struction, It is quickly and easily put up, 
making a great saving in labor costs. 

Do you know how your concrete building is to 
be erected? It will pay you to find out. It 
may mean a big difference in the final cost. 


Send Usthe Nameof Your Architect 
and we will send both you and him full information 
in regard to this new method of inexpensive con- 
crete construction. 


The General Fireproofing Co. 


804 
Logan Ave 


Youngstown, 
Ohio 








eves, following the movement of the fist th: 
struck the table, came suddenly in conta 
with the upturned sheet entitled: 


“GARRABOY—EDWARD V,”’ 


The sight seemed to paralyze every mus: 
of his body. He sat down abruptly, drawins 
the document under his eye. 

“Take your time, Bracken; read it ov 
carefully,” said McKenna in a soothing voi 
He retired to the fireplace, and relaxed into t 
easy-chair, waiting the moment. 

Garraboy read _ hastily, fairly galloping 
through the pages. Then he stiffened in his 
chair, frowned, and read carefully through it ; 
again, considering each phrase. 

At the last, the three who watched him s 
him push the paper from him, lock his hands 
front of him, and stare at McKenna. The co! 
rect, insolent man of the world had faded. In- 
stead, before them, bare to the bone, was thi 
rascal, the desperate, clever adventurer. Sud- 
denly making a quick resolve, he said in a to! 
that surprised them for its absence of emotior 

“Give me the paper I'm to sign.”’ 

McKenna jumped up and, going to a shel! 
took down an affidavit. 

“It’s always a pleasure to deal with profes 
sionals,” he said genially, placing the document 
on the table. ‘‘Oh, read it first.” 

Garraboy skimmed through it hastily, nod 
ding. He took up his pen and paused. 

“It’s understood that the contents will never 
be made public, directly or indirectly, so long 
as I keep out of the United States?” 

““Understood.”’ 

“Your word of honor on it as a gentlemai 
McKenna?r”’ 

““My word.” 

“And yours too, Mr. Beecher, Mr. Gunther 

Each repeated the promise in turn. 

Garraboy signed the confession and hande 
it to McKenna. 

“What nowr” 

“You will, of course, wind up your busir 
immediately.” 

“| will telephone for my clerk to bring n 
beoks here at once for your inspection. Iw 


draw the necessary checks and have them de- 


posited to the credit of my clients this aftern« 
One of your men can personally assure him: 
that everything is right. Will that satisfy vor 

“Couldn't have proposed anything m 
practical,” said McKenna, nodding. 

“What next?” 

“Clean up that matter of the ring.”’ 

Garraboy rose impatiently. 

“T haven't got the ring.” 

“1 don’t believe you.” 
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Balanced heating ere 


Even after you’re sure ‘““Winter’s “\e# am 
backbone is broken,’ there’sthe | a 2 
long period which comes between 
the last snow and the first green 
that is most trying — with raw, 
searching winds, chill rains, and 
penetrating fogs and damp- 
ness. Then’s the time of ex- 
tremes — under- and over-heat- 
ing — fuel wastes — that’s when 
old-fashioned heating methods 
are drains on patience and purse. 
To protect in any weather, day 
and night, by balanced heating, 
absolute control in even comfort 
is the mission and guaranty of 
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An IDEAL Boiler will burn least fuel because it is unnecessary to force the fire to 

send heat to windward rooms—the more heat needed the faster will be the flow 

of warmth to the AMERICAN Radiators to offset the cold. All IDEAL Boilers 

are or may be fitted with an IDEAL Sylphon Regitherm, which gives perfect auto- 
matic control over the draft and check dampers, insuring great 
fuel economy and uniform heating. Saves running up and down 
the cellar stairs during quick-changing weather. It is the 
greatest improvement made in a century for exact control of the 
volume of heat. 


The practical values and every-day economies, conveniences and cleanliness 
of these heating outfits have been demonstrated in thousands of notable 
Wis IDEAL Boite buildings, homes, stores, schools, churches, hospitals, theaters, etc., in nearly 


17 4 38-in every civilized country, and endorsed by leading health officials, engineers, 
, RIC A NR : eer ‘ and architects. 
used to beat this cot- That is why IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are ‘so fully guaranteed. Yet 
this price the goods they cost no more than ordinary types made without scientific tests of construction and 
e bought of any rep- capacity. ‘ P . 
competent Fitter IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators do not corrode, warp or rust out by action of 
does not incluc i fire, gases or water — will last scores of years! Their purchase price is a far sighted invest- 
of labor, epe.w alve ment, adding 10 to 15¢ to rentals, and you get ‘‘full money back” if building is sold. 
sa ee ae “ are ex: If Spring winds are now showing how comfortiess and costly your present system is, write 
c aad other coadi us today for (free) book —‘‘Ideal Heating’’— which shows how to put ‘‘an armor of balanced 
heating comfort”’’ around your building and save fuel. 
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\re you going to keep me under surveil- 


| am.” 

Until when?” ; 

Until the ring is-returned.”’ 

Garraboy desperately, 
I’m not standing 


McKenna,” said 
think I’ve satisfied vou. 
technicalities, You’ve got me cold. I know 
Now, Ill tell you just how | stand. When 
rything is. paid up, | stand pretty nearly 
000 to the good. I’m going to get out 
broad and stay there; and | want to catch 
first boat out. If I had that ring, I’d throw 
er quick. That’s straight goods.”’ 
Garraboy, did you steal that ring?” 
Kenna again. 
| did not.” 
Did you know the detective, John Ryan, 
m Mrs. Kildair called in?” 
ree 


said 


CS. 


\nd you recommended him to Mrs. Kil- 


Yes.” 
So you knew whom she would call in?” 
| didn’t think of that.” 
Garraboy, didn’t you take the ring, knowing 
t Ryan would be called in, and that he would 
make a search of your” 
did net.” 
Do you know who took itr” 
No.” 
lhat’s sufficient,” 
satisfied. 
broker remained quiet a moment, rolling 
cil between his moist fingers. 
Will you answer one questionr”’ he 
t. 
Vhate” 
loes Mrs. Kildair know? Are you acting 


No: 


McKenna, 


said appar- 


said 


Kildair does not know what I’m do- 
said McKenna quietly. 

rraboy with what seemed a little 
1 movement that McKenna was quick to 


Vrs. 


rose 


ll, I've made up my mind to tell you 
| know,” 
vod !”” 


aven’t got the ring,”’ he said carefully. 


he said. 


1 you take it?” 

id not take it,”’ said Garraboy, looking 
in McKenna’s eyes. 

t you knowr”’ 
in a way | 

nan took it.” 

w do vou know?”’ 

aboy did not answer immediately. 
blurted out: 

on’t know who took it first; but this is 


know,” he said firmly, 


Fin- 
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and find out if your teeth are being 
injured by ‘“‘acid-mouth,’’ the chief 
cause of tooth-decay, and see how 
this is overcome by 
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and white for life. 
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teeth and purify the breath. It gives a 
delightful sensation of refreshment and 
revitalization to the mouth. 


Send for Free 10-Day Trial Tube 
and Acid-Test Paper 
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With Emphasis 
We Repeat — 


T22 UNDERFEED 


Cuts Coal Bills 4 to % 


5 Ree Underfeed has solved the problem 

of efficiency and economy in heat- 
ing. ‘The Underfeed Free Book clearly 
and interestingly explains the Underfeed 
way of burning coal in Underfeed Warm 
Air Furnaces and Underfeed Boilers— 
Steam or Hot Water. It explains four 
big savings resulting therefrom. 


Our Free Book Shows 


—how cheaper grades of hard or soft coal—slack, 
pee or buckwheat sizes—are fed from below and, 
ike a candle, burn perfectly from top down, 
leaving but few fine ashes; 

—how smoke and gases, in- 
stead of going to waste up 
the chimney, pass up into 
the fire and are consumed, 
producing mse/ud heat; 

—how the heating surfaces 
are automatically kept 
free trom soot, the fire- 
giow playing upon clean 
metal —responsive to 
heat; whereas in other 
heaters, the ‘‘fire-shine” 
is upon heating surfaces 
deadened with soot; 

—how ii ive coals are con- 
tinually kept in close 
contact with the heating surface instead of being 
blanketed with fresh coal; and how this heating 
surface represents the greater part of fire potand 
dome, whereas in top feeds live coals are in 
direct contact with but a narrow belt around the 
heater’s fire pot. 


THE . . 
reck Williamson 
FURNACES 
Underfeed sciitrs 
The many exclusive advantages of the 
Underfeed are explained clearly and truth- 
fully in the free Underfeed Book. Fac- 


simile testimonials of responsible users 
will remove all doubt. For example: 


FURNACE AND BOILER RECORDS 
M. K. ——) . Mercer, Pa., writes: “With 
my Underfeed FURNACE, my annual coal 
bill the past six years owes se $17.48 for 
heating eight rooms and furnace 
"4 by beat that record.” 
C. Goodyear, Morenci, writes: 
P. Snasrioca BOILER has done all you 
» med for it. My coal bill in psy” for 
house of eight rooms, was $22; 1912, $25.” 
Write for FREE Book—Warm Air “none 
or Steam or Hot Water Boiler ; how to ob- 
tain free heating plans and estimate of cost. 


The Peck-Williamsen Co., 426 W. Sth St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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what happened — the God’s truth. When 
Mrs. -Kildair put out the lights and counted 
sixty-one, I heard the ring on the table.” He 
hesitated a moment, and said hurriedly: “| 
made up my mind to give them all a shock 
I did not intend to keep the ring — | swear it 
I put out my hand to take it — and | touched 
another hand — the hand of a woman.” 

“Was that woman Mrs. Cheever or Miss 
Lille?” asked McKenna quickly. 

“| don’t know.” 

“You have no idea?” 

“Na” 

“You were told nothing afterwards?”’ 

“Nothing.” 

“Garraboy, it’s just possible you're not 
lying,” said McKenna, with a frown, “though 
I’m not sure by a long shot. However, |’! 
know the truth before the sun goes down.”’ 

“‘How?r” said Garraboy, looking up. 

“I neglected to tell you,” said McKenna, 
watching him, “that I know whom the ring 
was pawned with, and this evening the gentle- 
man himself will tell me who pawned it. The 
time I keep you depends a good deal on what 
he says.” 

“Then this evening I will be free,’’ said Gar- 
raboy joyfully, with such evident confidence 
that both young men were struck by it, and 
McKenna, a little disturbed in his theory, con- 
tinued to stare at the face of Garraboy, which 
was illumined with a slight, malicious smilk 


CHAPTER XXII 


ALF an hour later, Gunther and Beecher 

leaving Mc Kenna’s office with a promise t 
return that evening, went uptown. In Beecher’ 
pocket was a check on McKenna representing 
the amount of Miss Charters’ account. Garra- 
boy remained in custody of the detective. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” said 
Gunther. 

“1 think Garraboy lied,” said Beecher 

“Oh, about the reason he tried to take the 
ring — yes, naturally. He could make a plaus- 
ible reason for that — you'd hardly expect hin 
to say in so many words that he was a | 
if he really didn’t get the ring, as he says.’ 

“T think he cooked up the lie right th 
said Beecher obstinately. “I don’t believe 
a word of it.” 

“1 don’t know - 
truth.” 

‘“‘Do you think any woman would hav: 
nerve to go on after she had felt a hand on hers 
and knew that some one had a clue — not ab- 
solutely definite, but almost so?” 

“But, Ted, if any one denounced ‘et, 


- | sort of think he told th 


the 
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Cambridge, Mass. 


Cambridge’s Experience With Tarvia 





YAMBRIDGE, MASS. is another Tarvia 
town. Many of its roads have been built 
during the last five years with Tarvia X or 
treated with Tarvia B. The streets of Cam- 
bridge carry an enormous automobile traffic 
and the problem of maintaining adequate road 
surfaces was a serious one, 


During 1912 eight of the leading thoroughfares 
which had been built with Tarvia X received 
surface treatments with Tarvia B at a cost of 
2%c. per square yard. 


Ihe Superintendent of Streets of Cambridge 
reports ““This treatment not only preserves 
the surface of the road from raveling, but 
renders the street dustless to a large extent. 
It has been found to be the most economical 
way to care for tar bound macadam.”* 


In later years it will be found that additional 
annual treatments with Tarvia B will cost less 
each year. Westfield, N.J., for instance, 
found that roads which had been built with 
‘Tarvia, cost as little as 134c. per yard per year 
to maintain with Tarvia B. 


Towns which experiment with Tarvia get the 
habit and in time settle down to its use as a 
matter of consistent policy. By this means 
they reduce their road costs and at the same 
time give greater satisfaction to the citizens, 


Tarvia is a special combination of refined tars 


| especially prepared for road use. It forms a 


tough, plastic matrix about the.stone and pre- 
vents erosion and attrition. It is nota pallia 
tive but a cure. It does not suppress dust so 
much as prevent the attrition which creates 
dust. Booklet on request. 
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have to acknowledge the fact of 
That would be enough to 


in’t he 

his own motive? 
iny one up.” 

| think Garraboy lied,’’ persisted Beecher. 
ink he had a part in the theft, and at least 

m sure he knows all about it.”’ 

Listen to reason,” said Gunther warmly. 

;arraboy signed a confession such as Mc- 
Kenna handed him, he wouldn’t stop at return- 
ng a ring — particularly when he knows that 
McKenna will keep hold of him till the affair 
losed up. No, no; Garraboy 
you may be sure he’s got 

He’s satisfied. He wants 

t away from here quick. McKenna’s not 
only one on his track — you may be sure 
hat No; it doesn’t stand to reason he’d 
at a little matter like the ring.”’ 
digesting the argument. 

There may be one explanation,” he said at 
‘You noticed that the fellow was 
irticularly anxious to know if Mrs. Kildair 
hind us?” 
s, | noticed that.” 

“Now, McKenna thinks — and I do, too — 
that Mrs. Kildair all along has known who 
took the ring, and has only been held up before 
this from prosecuting on account of a 
scandal.” 

“But that’s over now; nothing can be said - 
it was an engagement ring, of course.” 

“Exactly; and that’s the reason why I’m going 
tomake this guess — that Garraboy, knowing 
the game was up, returned the ring this morning.” 

“By George! 

‘And that’s the reason he told the lie he 
knowing that everything will blow over 
) twenty-four hours.”’ 

led, by the Lord Harry, | 
tit!” said Gunther excitedly. 

What?” 

Let's go up to your rooms; 

r from Mrs. Kildair.” 
of eagerness, they went to Beecher’s 
only to return empty-handed and dis- 
ted. Then they hurried to the club and 
d the letter-boxes, without success. 
ppointed and impatient, they 
e lunch. 
it are you going to do about that check 
Charters’?”’ said Gunther in an ag- 
tone. 
e it round to her,”’ said Beecher, looking 
out of the corner of his eye. 
you’re going around?”’ said 
grin. 
n ed 
ought you said you had never met any 
» could make you so angry?” 
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which have a perfect circulation of pure, dry, cold 
air that keeps food in perfect condition. They 
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is used. Their convenience, economy of ice and 
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They are used by the U. S. Pure Food Laboratories 
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McCray Refrigerators are made in a large num- 
ber of regular sizes and built to order to suit 
special requirements. They can be arranged to be 
iced from the outside. They can be equipped with 
ice water cooler, and special racks for cooling 
bottled beverages. 


Write For Free Book ‘‘How to Use a Refrigerator’ 
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ae many homes, members of the house- 
hold have individual libraries in their 
own rooms or apartments where they can 
store their most cherished volumes and 
enjoy them without fear of interruption and 
without interfering with the pleasure of others. 
The Globe- Wernicke Bookcase lends itself 
ideally to individual libraries, because its sec- 
tional construction adapts it equally well to 
large or small book collections. It grows with 
the library and its unitscan be rearranged 
quickly in any number of new and artistic com- 
binations Exact duplicates of sections are 
always obtainable 
Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are made in many 
styles and finishes to suit the color scheme of 
lifferent interior trims. Sold by 1500 authorized 
ugencies. Where not represented goods will be 
shipped on approval, freight prepaid. 
** Booklovers’ Shopping List’’ This little 
book lists the works of great authors and 
gives the prices of the same in sets. The list 
includes the low priced, popular sets as well 
us the de luxe editions. Every book buyer 
should have a copy Sent free with the 
Globe-Wernicke catalog. Address Dept. M. 


The Globe Weenicke Co, Wor 


Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway; Philadel 

phia vestnut St. : Chicag 1-235 So. Wabash Ave. ; 

' 91-93 Federal St. ; Washington, 1218-1220 F St., N. W.; 
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“Come and get me at five o'clock,” said 
Beecher, with a wave of his hand. 

“IT begin to have my doubts,” said Gunther 
slowly, with the air of one steeling himself 
against a great calamity. 

Beecher had no such anticipation as he went 
lightly out of the club and took his way up the 
avenue. For the preceding twenty-four hours he 
had thought much more of the possible feelings 
of Nan Charters toward his own receptiv: 
person than of analyzing the impregnability 
of his own position. He had not telephoned 
desiring to effect a little surprise. But, as he 
neared his destination, he remembered that shi 
might possibly be out. 

“In that case I’ll leave a little note,— just 
a line with the check,— as though it wer 
casual affair.” 

But Miss Charters was in; an automobile 
which he thought he recognized was at the curb 

Miss Charters herself answered the door 
detaining him a moment in the ante-room 

“IT am so glad you came,” she said in a low 
voice, vet in which it was impossible to mistake 
the pleasure. “I wanted you to know that 
A friend of yours is here — but he won't stay 
long.”” She added softly, with that gentk 
appeal in her voice against which he knew no 
defense: “You'll stay | want you to.” 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

“Mr. Lorraine.” And, as she saw the instant 
stiffening that went through him, she said 
quickly, with that subtle, merciless flattery of 
which only women have the command: “Shall 
| send him away if you wish?” 

“No.” 

The two men greeted each other boisterous) 
but underneath their heartiness was a suddet 
sense of invaded territory. 

Each, with an extra show of cordiality, began 
to talk, addressing his remarks to the other 
Only Lorraine, whose tenancy was thus threat- 
ened, continued to prolong his stay, anxious!) 
watching the effect on the woman. At the end 
of half an hour he no longer doubted; she was 
only waiting for him to go, uneasy and resentful 
at his delay. 

He rose, heavy of heart, and shook hands 
with Beecher, whom he would have liked to 
throttle, and, nodding to Miss Charters, went 
toward the hall, noping that she would follow 
him. But women in love match the boundless 
surrender and tenderness they show to the man 
to whom they vield with an equal cruelty toward 
those whose misfortune it is to have loved 
them. She did not move, waiting impatient!) 
until she heard the tardy click of the door. Then 
she went to him directly, standing quite clos 
looking up at him like a penitent school-gir! 
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thought he’d never go,” she said im- 
patiently; and then, with an uneasy searching 
look in her eyes, she said contritely: “Do you 
think | am very terrible?” 

He smiled and shook his head, but with- 
out profiting by the opportunity her attitude 
mv ted. 

“You were engaged to Charlie once, weren’t 

" he said, trying to give the question an 
accent of natural curiosity. 

No, never.” 

3ut he is in love with you,” he said posi- 
tivell 

She did not like the quiet, inconsequential 
way in which he spoke; for, in her own mood, 
she did not detect the jealousy underneath his. 

“Please don’t let us talk of Mr. Lorraine,” 
she said quickly. “I have never been engaged 
to Mr. Lorraine, and never could; first, be- 
cause | don’t intend to marry; and second, 
because, if | did, Mr. Lorraine could never 
appeal to me.”’ 

She broke off and, going to the telephone, 
said to him over her shoulder: 

You're not in a hurry?” 

No.” 

Good — then we need not be interrupted.” 

She called the office and left word that she 
would not be at home. Then, rising, she came 
back slowly, very subdued, still alarmed at the 
undisturbed friendship in his look. 

‘| was afraid you wouldn’t come to see such 
a little virago,”’ she said softly. 

| came to see you on a matter of business,” 
he said, without thinking of his words. 

Her face fell. 

Oh, indeed!”’ 

He drew out his pocket-book and took out 
the check. 

Mr. Garraboy is leaving rather suddenly 
for Europe,” he said, turning over the bit of 
paper. ‘He has decided to wind up his affairs. 
He wished me to give you this check in settle- 
ment of your account.” 

She stood quite still, her arms behind her 
back, but her eyes dangerously brilliant. 

f it’s only on business you came,”’ she safd, 


breathing deep, “you can keep your check. 
But ny 
it only on business you go to see other 
women?™ 
He extended the check, and the jealousy 
Lorraine’s presence had brought him made him 
seek to hurt her a little more. 
lon’t be unreasonable,”’ he said. 
you don’t answer,” she said, stamping 
her ‘oot, “I will tear it into pieces.” 
\ quick, impulsive joy went through him at 
this -evealing anger 
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PRESERVED BY 
CUTICURA SOAP 


Assisted by occasional use 
of Cuticura Ointment. No 
others do so much for the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book 
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'You Can Weigh 
Exactly t 
| You Should Weigh 


You can be sound in body and mind; wont 
ient; well poised and 


You Can 
Be Well | 


I have helped 60,000 
of the most refined, 
intellectual women of 
America to regain 
health and good fig- | 
ures and have taught | 
them how to keep 
well. Why not you? 
You are busy, but you 
can devote a few min 
utes a day, in the pri- 
vacy of your room, to fol | 
lowing scientific, hygienic 
principles of health, pre- 
scribed to suit your partie 
ular needs. 1 have 


Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 


Increased the Weight 


of as many more. 





My work has grown in 
favor because results are 
quick, natural and perma- 
nent, and because they are 
scientific and appeal to 
common sense, 


o Drugs — No Medicines 


Be Well so that everyoné with whom you come in 
contact is permeated with your strong spirit, your whole- 
some personality—feels better in body and mind for your 
very presence. 

Be Attractive—well groomed. You can— 

Improve Y our Figure—in other words be at your best. 

















I want to help you ae that health lies almost | 
entirely in your own h an ee your 
ideal in figure and ~ “9 


Judge what I ean do for you by what I Rave done for 
others. I have relieved such Chronic Ailments as 


Indigestion Torpid Liver 
Constipation Catarrh 
Anaemia Headaches 
Sleep Weaknesses 
Nervousness Rheumatism 


The best physicians are my friends—their wives and 
daughters are my the medical magazines adver- 
tise my work. 

I have published a free booklet showing how to stand 
and walk correctly and giving other information of vital 
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my work. If youare perfectly well and your figure is just 
what you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend—at 
least you will help me by yourinterest in this great movc- 
ment for greater culture, refinementand beauty in woman. 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may 
forget it. I have had a wonderful experience and I should 
like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 


624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








Dept. 95 





s ——— 
ot s Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is the rec- 

gnised authority upon the scientific care of the health 
and figure of woman. 


‘| came because | wanted to see you 
said, with a provoking delight in his 
“This is of no importance.” 

She took the check, still looking at hin 
came calmer, smiled, and then, with 
termined bob of her head, went to place 
her writing-desk. All at once she turned qu 

“But this is signed ‘McKenna.’” 

“That’s a detail.” 

“Your friend McKenna, the detective? Then 
you forced this out of Garraboy?” 

“It wasn’t very hard.” 

She let the check flutter from her fingers 1 
the desk, thoughtfully considering it, divining 
slowly what it meant. 

“T am unreasonable,” she said quieth 
turning and holding out her hand. “Thank 
Why did you bother — after the way I acted 

“Well, just because,” he answered, looking 
down into her eyes. 

“So Garraboy is a defaulter,”’ 

“T can not tell you any more.” 

All at once a thought came to her, a: 
anxious frown passed over her forehead. 

“None of this is your money?” she 
quickly. 

“No.” 

“On your honor?” 

Trae. 

“It is a great thing you have done for n 
she said solemnly. “I am very grateful 

“Nonsense,” he said lightly. “It w: 
trouble. I would have done it for any on 

They were near the great dormer window 
high above the threaded smoke and gray ro 
of the citv, now blending into fuzzy mass 
with the closing of the day. 

“Well, now that your business is over 
said, but with a new lightness, “| suppos 
must be going?” 

“What do you want me to say?” he 
smiling with a growing feeling of well-being 

“Why did you come?” she repeated 
ciously; and, half laughing, half determined, & 
she took the lapel of his coat in a gesture whic! 
on her fingers, was almost a caress. She sto 
looking up at him, so happy, so brimming wi 
the satisfaction of having him back, of regain 
ing what she had feared to lose, that he 
not resist the desire in her eves. 

“Because I like you,”’ he said. 

“Despite my tantrums and my moods: 

“On account of them.” 

“And would you have done what yo 
for any one?” 

“Come to think of it, no.” 

She was not content. She would rather 
he had answered more sentimentally. She fe! 
he was stronger than she was, more controle 


she said slow! 
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4 a satisfaction. 


bearing our shopmark it will be 


For Your Children’s Heirlooms fd 


T is important that you see the Berkey 

& Gay shopmark when you buy. This 

shopmark is not a label; it is inlaid 

in every piece. It is made with the piece. 

It is a lasting guaranty, covering material, 
design, workmanship and value. 


Our period pieces are studies from the 
authentic masterpieces of their times, while 
our ‘‘Flanders’’ is the most beautiful 
treatment of America’s own wood—oak— 
you will find in furniture. 


Our dealer, with the displays on his 
floors, and our portfolios of direct photo- 
gravures, enables you to select from our 
entire line. 


(HE possession of good furniture is forever 


Berkey & Gay furniture is not costly, and 
besides, whether you furnish your entire house, Z 
or only one room, or merely buy a piece or two, you have | 
something which is not going to grow old but which will 
increase in charm for you with the years. " 
is one reason for this, but purity of design and worthiness |. Bt 
of making also have a prominent part. 
period pieces have that element of the artistic which is fundamentally 
beautiful; they do not represent whims nor the straining after the unique. i] 
Over fifty years ago we began making our kind of furniture. We may be / | 
old fashioned, but we keep on in the same way. When you buy anything y ; 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


172 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Excellent wood 


Berkey & Gay 





plate purchasing furniture at this 
time, you will be interested in our / 


” if \ 


Aan wa you may not contem- 





de luxe book ‘‘Character in Furniture. 
It is illustrated from oil paintings by Rene \ | 
Vincent, and gives in an informative way / at. 
the history of period furniture. It is , a : abl 
an expensive book—for us, but the de- ‘ 

mand has been so great that we have ’ 

prepared another edition. We will send \ { 
you a copy for fifteen two cent stamps. } 

Also, on request, we will mail you free ci 
**The Story of Berkey — 

& Gay.’’ It isa busi- 
ness story—if you 
have a boy he wil! be 
inspired by reading it. 






































This inlaid mark of 
honor identifies to you each } | 
Berkey & Gay piece. | 
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You know motorcycling at its 
very best when you're astride 


the Fudan Motocycle 


The 1913 models of the Indian Motocycle 
are as complete and satisfying as the most 
exacting rider could demand. The prime 
essentials of Power, Speed, Flexibility, Com- 
fort, Reliability and Ease of Control are posi- 
tively superb in each instance. No less than 
eleven improvements this year. Twenty-nine 
minor "refinements" in addition. 

Most important new features are those 
providing absolute riding comfort. No jolt- 
ing—no vibration. 


The Cradle Spring Frame 


is the greatest of all improvements. Riding on the 
Indian is hke riding on air, so smooth is its running. 
There's no strain on the nervous system and no unneces- 
sary jarring of the machine and fittings. The "life" of 
the motorcycle is greatly increased. 


Two Riding Positions 


uipment of footboards in addition to pedals, on 

4H. P. an . P. "reguler" models, is another 

new feature. You have the choice of two comfortable 

riding positions with the double brake control in each. 

ou may use the pedals merely for starting the motor 

if you wish. Improved luggage carrier will commend 
itself to tourists and traveling men especially. 
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Any speed from 4 to 50 miles an hour. Free 
Engine Clutch gives the Indian a thousand speeds. 
Motor has reserve power that takes you up any hill 
Wonderfully economical motorcycle to maintain. No 
"extras" on the 1913 models. No increase in prices 

First get a free demonstration from the nearest of 
our 2000 dealers throughout the country. No matter 
where you live, there’s an Indian dealer handy. Ask 
us for his name and address. 


_  {4H.P.Single Cylinder, $200 ) F. o. B. 
Prices: | 7H.P. Twin Cylinder, $250 | Factory 


W rite us for free 1913 catalog describ- 
ing all models and improvements. 


939 State Street 
THE HENDEE MFG. CO., Springfeld, Mase. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
Branch and Service Stations: 


Chicago Denver San Francisco Toronto London 





“Are you interested in Emma Fornez?”’ she 
said, looking away from him. 

“Oh — interested.” 

“You like her?” 

“Yes, very much.” 

“| shouldn’t like to have you talked about.”’ 

He did not answer. 

“What have I done that displeases you, 
Teddy?” she said all at once. 

But, before he could answer, the room behind 
them dropped suddenly back into darkness. 

“The light’s gone out,” she said, startled, 
her hand on his arm. 

“The current’s cut— that’s all,” he answered. 

“Tl light a lamp.” 

“No. It’s good here. Wait. It'll only be 
a moment.” 

They remained in the dusk, turning their 
glances out of the window, suddenly conscious 
of the panorama of the evening — the stir of 
departing multitudes, the end of labor and the 
coming of rest. 

“How plainly you can see!” he said. “That's 
Brooklyn Bridge, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” ° 

Toward the east three giant spans stood out 
across the unreal gray water, that had neither 
banks nor green approaches, that cut its way 
like an invading flood through the huddled 
cities. Innumerable cottony puffs of steam 
busy, hurrying, restless, rose from unseen hulls 
across the fading silhouettes of tangled spars 
High to the south, from a cyclopean tower 
a cyclopean eye was shining. Below, in th« 
long, straight avenues, the city was putting on 
its necklaces of brilliants; and from the black 
dotted masses that must be there somewher 
in the growing obscurity, rushing home over 
the backs of the waters, high above house- 
tops or deep through the bowels of the cit) 
a great sigh seemed to rise with the sudden 
freshening of the twilight breeze, while th 
two human beings who looked down, as God 
looks down on this spectacle of a moving world 
found nothing to express the sudden melan- 
choly that troubled them, awakening vagu: 
desires, stirring them with the feeling of thei: 
own littleness. 

“Come,” she said, the first to turn away 
and, lingering, looking back, she placed a hand 
on his arm, repeating: “Come.” 

He did not reply, but stood looking beyond 
deeply conscious of all this humanity that each 
moment receded farther from them, isolating 
them, lifting them above the world into th 
loneliness of the skies. Her hand remained on 
his arm unconsciously; but its weight, so soft 
and yet so imperious, recalled him to himself 
He thought no longer of what lay without. He 
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2  paraeen the Weber, lying dormant like a 









of Appointment j captive soul, is all the music of all the 

H.R. H. AS) ages. 
Crown Prince Yi one ae Pianola, the art of playing — 
— “The Pianolist a book by Gustave Kobbe 


of SWEDEN 


is for sale at all book stores ~or a copy will 
be sent with our compliments if you 
address Department yY. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL‘NEW YORK 


STEINWAY- STECK«STUY VESANT‘STROUD-WHEELOCK AND WEBER PIANOLA-PIANOS 
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Fits-U Eyeglasses 


offer the most becoming and most comfortable 
way of correctly fitting your eyes that eighty 
years’ experience has developed. 

You will find Fits-U Eyeglasses at your opti- 
cians. There is a little mark on the bridge by 
which you can identify them. It looks like this: 


© 


Write for ‘*The Glass of Fashion.’” Address Dept. B 
American Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass. 
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Largest makers of spectacles, eyeglasses and lenses in the world : 
New York Chicago San Francisco London 
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woked at her. She was trembling. He too felt 


+ 
the subtle, d b J -stlessness ' this dusk | d t t bl 
rs ubt . oe fone ne of this dus , n es ruc l e 


closed shutting out the 
opled worid this mood of the day that 





. a 
xerts over human beings such a compelling orce ain 
oe and up 
She turned and looked at him. He could not 
her face distinctly, only the eves that The food compartments of Leonard Refrigerator 
emed incapable of seeing all but his. Then Sound tasted tn Gidea el 
yruptly, brusquely, by the same mutual im- 1eat in our own porcelain plant 
‘ . ade in one piece thout crack 
ilse, they were in each other’s arms, straining Mad gg yt ” 


. : : . seam or corner, The lining of a 
each other, their lips irresistibly closed over 1 Cleanabk 





; are made 
pure white genuine porcelain — 


h other’s, feeling themselves more and more 


rapped around by this soft darkness that had Citta pe a 





st them up, enfolding their loneliness in the 
at protective instinct of human love. Refrigerator 
The room flared up brilliantly. She recov- 
red herself first, drawing out of his arms, 8 indestructible. Mr. Leonard hes been in the refrigerator 
: ¢ ‘ yusiness since Lincoln was president. He sells every Leonard 
\vering her face with fingers that still throbbed Cleanable on a binding Money-Back Guarantee. If your 


. oe dealer won't supply you we will ship direct, Freight Paid 
th the agony of their embrace. east of Mississippi and north of Seto Pmt 


They could not look at each other, bewildered E ] bl 
the suddenness of what had happened. She L O N A RD C eana e 
nt past him hurriedly to the fireplace and sat 
: ; : . Protects you from ptomaine poisoning. Preserves your food and 
wn. He followed irresolutely, feeling his feet health, also insures reasonable ice bills. Send for catalog showing 


. s a 0) diffe rent styles including outside icing refrigerators 
steady beneath him, all the intellectual forces 


thin him submerged, drunk, overthrown by 30 Days Trial FREE 


Ask for sample of our porcelain lining and 
sudden delirious awakening of his senses, Leonard bookiet telling = SAMPLE 
idenly aroused by this revelation of woman. GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 


r asm ’ . r . “sp”? . 112 Clyde Park Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
What have we done W hat be - ut! “< she The Largest Refrigerator Plant in the World. 
d breathlessly, without facing him. We 


crazy, Teddy crazy!” 


He came heavily to the other end of the fire- A Ch F A ¢ d 
place, leaning on the mantel, looking down at ance ror 00 
he woman who was no longer an indefinite 


sterv of silks and colors, but a moving, living Man To Make A 


{vy that had stirred in his arms. 


Teddy, we are crazy,” she repeated. “What Business For Himseif 


ssessed us? 
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It ts vou who are crazy now,” he said ab The management of 
thy What is the use of arguing? Those 

igs are beyond us. It is over it is settled. large St TES, sch ols, 
had nothing to do with it.” factories and indus- 
No, no,” she cried vigorously, jumping up. trial Ra are 


tis not right. It isn’t fair to vou. We were aw ake ning to th e advantages of 
pt off our feet.” 


Thank heaven, ves.” EN- dD 
But it’s impossible; it’s crazy it’s sense- | EN-D, 

| don’t want to marry | don’t want to STEEL 
in love. I want to be free; | must be free. { OCK ERS 
iow that you know that. So what then?” ; bi 
What’s the use of arguing? It’s been settled | as W ell as our meta cabine ts, 
Is.” | shelving, and other equipment. 
But it isn’t settled. I lost my head — you System and Efficiency are becoming big fac- 
vour head. We didn’t know what we were | tors in modern enterprise , 
' Marriage is impossible, absurd I'm And we can help one good live man in every 
we ; oeek territory where we are not represented to profit 
Sy a by this change and build a lucrative and grow- 
py Don’t you see how ridiculous it is? | ing business of his own. 
ink only of myself, my career - Edw. Darby & Sons Co., 240 Arch St., Philadelphia 
What’s all that amount to? You love me 








a woman to marry you would be un- 
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COLLARS and SHIRTS 


MARLEY avd 
DEVON 


ARROW 


The color combinations and 
patterns in ‘‘Style H”’ shirts 


Two heights in the cutaway are correct and uncommon, 
front collar now so popular and the shirts are made to 
with men who make of dress insure absolute comfort to 


a study. 





$7.50 and up 


Send for Booklet, CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Makers, TROY, N. Y. 


2 for 25 cents most men. 
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ind I love you. It’s always been so. 
een fools, and we didn’t know it.” 
‘But | don’t know it!” she cried; yet in the 
ime breath she knew that it was so. But this 
nowledge only roused in her the spirit to com- 


at, to resist, to put away from her the threat- 


ning obstacle. 
“Nonsense! You 


you 


Why didn’t you let me go? 
vouldn’t — you’ brought me _ back 
ouldn’t help it; and I came. 
ome if you hadn’t called me. I’ve said all that 
ou say myself. What good did it do me? 
Here | am! 

“Well, then, yes, we may 

he said desperately. ‘‘I don’t know. I can not 
ason it out. It may be so, perhaps. But, 
ven then? Teddy, it can’t go on! Don’t you 
e how wicked it would be how wrong? 
Your wife can’t be on the stage, and | can’t give 

up. It’s everything — it’s been my whole 
fe We must be strong; we must stop it. 
t’s absurd — it’s wrong.” 

She came to him, seized by the two contrary 

npulses: an instinctive revolt, a desire to force 

m from her ‘life — and something just as in- 

tinctive and irresistible that drew her back to 

m; and at the moment she said the firmest 

No, no, it’s absurd, it’s wrong,” she put out 

er hand and caught his coat in her fingers. 

He caught her to him, wrapping his arms 
round her. She continued to protest, but 
thout resisting, her head dropped on his 
1oulder, her eves closed, her lips breathlessly 
pen. 

All at once from the hall came 

key in the latch. They disengaged themselves 

irriedly, arranging their disordered hair, 
nding ridiculously apart. 

From the ante-chamber came the 
s Tilbury, the chaperon, discreetly remain- 
without: 

Nan dear, Mr. Hargrave is below. -He 
me for his manuscript.” 
But I’m not at home,” 


love each other,” 


the sound of 


voice of 


has 


she said in a muffled 
ce, 
You ought to send it down to him, really.” 
Mr. Beecher is here; aren’t you coming in?” 
In a moment.” 
[he steps died away. Beecher, who had 
ked at the clock, uttered an exclamation. 
came to him quickly, with the motions of 
alert feline, and, seizing his wrist, said 
ckly: 
Listen, Teddy. i will not hold you to what 
happened. We are out of 
1and 1. We are crazy — crazy! 
t see me for a while — two days, at least 
il we know what we are doing. Go now, 
ise.” Then, suddenly remembering that 


our senses 
You must 


We've 


I would have 
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New-Skin 


New-Skin is an antiseptic liquid for emergency use 
on cuts, scrapes and little hurts. It dries and 
forms a flexible coating, not affected by washing. 


Home size 25c; Pocket size 10c; St urgeon’s size 50c. 
See directions and circular, ‘200 Uses.” There is 
only one New-Skin. Be very careful not t oY 
an imitation. If you cannot get New. Skin ata 
drug store, we will supply the 25c or 50c sizes by 
Parcel Post Ste amps taken. 


NEWSKIN COMPANY, Dept. H 
100 Grand Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 











Get that 
Smile 


It was caught in 
an instant by a 
lens of surpassing 
merit. The perfect 
illumination and uni- 
formly clear defini- 
tion can not be sug- 
gested by the repro- 
duction, The es 
results will be within 
- your reach with a 


Rind teak Bins 


‘TESSAR [ENS 


Its remarkable power of gathering and transmit- 
ting light gives great speed —clear definition - 
perfect illumination. The Tessar is unequaled for 
portraits, landscapes, action subjects, etc. 


Price and information as to the best lens for your 
purpose will be sent postpaid. Write tor Booklet 
2H today, Ask your dealer to show you a Tessar. 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


Ew yoRr«K WASHINCTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. TRANKFORT 
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Yes Sir, this is the 100th 
copy I’ve made with that 
FREE Sample sheet of w 
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MARK 
t, all permanently written, 


All clean and distin« 
fade-proof, rub-proof, smut-proof 
Black or blue MultiKopy never fades. Its smooth 
€ n the ett r 4 page ot its copy 


heet will copy 1oo letters 
yaper that can give you 
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20 pertect copies at 

Send for FREE or Sheet 
with your name, address and dealer's name. 
PF. S. WEBSTER O., 342 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Ask for Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 
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‘Set Se Screws— 
Save Furniture Dollars! 


It takes six’ minutes to drive these six screws, 
aud the caving is $13.25. Now if your time is worth more 
han $2.2 


ite, don't read any further 
$4125 
—_—_ 





$2.21 ni 








This advertiser t is for those who 
want high. grade fy irniture at rock-bottom 
wices and approve a selling plan that 
actually saves big money. 


Over 30,000 
American Homes 


Come-Packt Furniture for 
these substantial reasons. 
Here is an example of Come- 
Packt economy. No. 300 Library Table 

This handsome table is Come-Packt Price $11.75 
Qu arte r-Sawn White Oak with Shipping Weight 150 ibs 









leen. nati r St ° 
sce a Mis oY Pca — ‘iy Sold on a Year's Trial 
ished to your order. Height, 
» inches; top, 44 x 28 inches; , 
egs, 244 inches square. Two COME-PAC 
lrawer choice of Old Brass 


tT Ww od Knobs It comes to 
in four sections, packed in a compact crate, shipped at 
ed k no rates. 
Our price, $11.75. With ase Tew- oy and six minutes you 
1 table that would ordinarily sell for $25! 


’ Free Catalog Shows 400 Pieces 


for living, dining or bedroom. Color plates show the exquisite 
ish and upholstering. Factory prices. Write for it today 
| it to you by return mail. (11) 


and we wili send 


Come-Packt Furaitere Co., 405 Fernwood Ave.. Toledo, 0. 


the same Hargrave had been the innocent caus 
of a little pain to him, she went quickly to th 
table and took up the offending play, and, wit! 
that sure instinct of a woman to give even th 
smallest revenge to the man she loves, said 
‘Take this. Give it to Hargrave yoursel! 
Say | can not see him.” 

‘I shall see you to-morrow.” 

‘““No— no; but telephone — to-night.” 

She listened a moment, her ear toward th 
hall like a child, and then sprang into his arms 
and this time it seemed to him that it was she 
not he, who dominated the embrace. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


I half past five, Beecher, his brain in a 
A whirl, arrived breathlessly at the office of 
McKenna. As luck would have it, only Gunther 
and the detective were there. 

“My friend is a little late,” said McKenna 
with a quick jerky glance at the clock. 

“Where's Garraboy?”’ 

“Twirling his thumbs in another room,”’ said 
Gunther, laughing. “In a cussing bad humor 
too.” 

For the second time, McKenna glanced nerv- 
ously at the clock. Beecher was struck with the 
mood of restlessness which obsessed him. 

“Mr. Beecher,” he said suddenly, stopping 
short, “I’m not sure but what I’ve gone off on 
a ridiculous tangent; it may be — it may b« 
Have you still got that envelope | gave your 

“Yes, in my pocket — here,” said Beecher 
surprised, laying his hand on his coat. 

“Tt was a ridiculous thing for me to do,” said 
McKenna quickly. He made a movement of 
his hand as though to take it, but repressed it 
saying: “All I ask is, don’t open it until I se¢ 
you.” Then, still ruffled, he turned away, s 
ing to himself: “‘Guessing—humph! |’ 
fire a man for doing that.” 

The telephone rang with a message from th: 
outer office, and a moment later, to the amaze- 
ment of both young men, Mapleson of the firm 
of Sontag & Co. came in, smiling and business- 
like. 

“How are you, McKenna?” he said affab! 
shaking hands. ‘Sorry to keep you waiting 
What can | do for your” 

He was a slender, dark young man of fort 
two or -three, very graceful, pleasant in vol 
and fluent in manner, with a sure instinct 
ingratiating himself where it best could ser) 

“How do you do, Mr. Beecher,” he said, on 
being introduced. “| am very glad to know vo 
Mr. Gunther. I have the pleasure of knowing 
your father slightly. The country owes hin 
a great debt for what he’s done in this pan 
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All These FREE! 


Present this coupon to your paint or hardware dealer for our 
25-cent Instruction Book. He will also give you free two 10-cent 
bottles of Johnson’s Wood Dye, which comes in 17 shades, such 
as Mission Oak, Early English, Mahogany, etc., and one 10-cent 
can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax. Our book tells how to secure 
the right artistic wood effects with least expense and trouble. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye..-.. 


isa dye, not astain. It sinks deep down bringing out the natural beauty f coma 


of the wood. In half an hour it will be perfectly dry. No dust sticks, 
no streaks show. Not only beautiful but lasting and easy to use. ¢ Good at your paint | 
May be applied over old worn varnish or shellac. , a 


15 I 

4 one 25 ok and three 
? 4 10c packages | 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax preteen 
a perfect furniture polish and finish for all woodwork, | 
floors, and furniture, including pianos. Can be used Or 
over all finishes. Is beautifying and protecting. Our | 
book tells how to apply it over any wood—new | 
or old. Get the book and 10oc packages free maa 
from your dealer. Fd | 

> ° 4 . . 7 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. / | 
“*The Wood Finishing Authorities’”’ - City .... State ve 
eeneteneateheamane ; 


HANHUAELVAVOAVLAUAUU LAE i K. 4. This coupon must first be presented to your dealer. 
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E At both extremes of size 


| and in between 


Waltham Watches 


The watch on the left is the Waltham 
‘““Vanguard"’, the most widely used railroad 
watch in the world. 
»« will find trains running, and running promptly 
»}| on Vanguard time. But we do not consider 

| this the height of Waltham achievement, for 
| the reason that large size watches such as 
railroad men use are not particularly difficult 













to manufacture. 
A more severe test of watch-making occurs 
in the thinner and smaller models such as the 


hdving the same diameter as a nickel 5-cent 


In every country you | 


lady’s watch pictured above, the movement | 


have the supreme instrumental excellence 


piece. Itis our sincere opinion that Waltham 
offers the first ladies’ watches which can really 
be considered as serious dependable time- 
pieces 

Most ladies’ watches are made to be worn 
in the bureau drawer; Walthams are designed 
for actual use and accurate use at that. 

Ask your jeweler to show you a Waliham 
Riverside model. It is worth a hundred ‘“‘toy 
watches”’. 

Riverside Watches are described and illus- 
trated in a booklet, sent free upon request. 
Please mention ‘““The Riverside Family.’’ 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. 
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Well, is there any mystery I can clear up for 
He accepted a chair, crossed his legs easily, 
brought out a gold cigarette-case, offered it 
vith a wave, and smiled at their declinations. 
Why, yes, Mr. Mapleson; you can give us 
little information,” said McKenna. 
\nything I can do for you, McKenna — 
| to do it,” said Mapleson. 
You may remember a ring that was sold 
our firm a few months ago to Mr. John G. 
said McKenna directly — “‘a_ single 
valued, I believe, around thirty thousand 
lollars.”’ . 
Mapleson did not avert his eyes from the 
ce of the detective; yet, without a move- 
ent of his body, an instant change came in 
s manner. He drew in a puff of smoke, let it 
nodded carefully, and said: 
Yes, known as the Bogota ruby. I remem- 
perfectly.” 
| understand that that ring was brought 
yack within the last ten days and pledged for 
considerable amount.” 
Indeed?” said Mapleson. He flung away 
half-smoked cigarette and busied himself 
vith selecting another. ‘Well, what do you 
vant to knowr”’ 
| want to know the name of the person 
man or woman — who pledged it.”’ 
Mapleson changed his mind, shut the cigar- 
te-case with a snap, clasped his hands in 
mt of him, thumbs up, and pressed his lips 
nst his teeth. 
Can you tell me a little more?” he said at 


No, I can not,” McKenna replied frankly. 

The eves of the jeweler wandered from the 

tective and settled on the face of Beecher. 

lhe look made the young man flush. It was as 
though the smiling, affable confidant of femi- 
ne mysteries and intrigues were asking himself 

t part in all this he was playing. 

Can you tell me for whom you are acting, 

Beecher?” he said suddenly. 

McKenna made a gesture of warning, in- 

lerrupting: 

|'m sorry — we can not.”’ 

Have you a warrant?” continued Mapleson 

riously. “‘In other words, is this a friendly 

meeting or a legal procedure?”’ 

I here is no warrant as yet. It is a case we 
particularly desire to keep out of court,” said 
McKenna. 

‘It is very embarrassing,” said Mapleson 
v, “very. I don’t know quite how to act. 
rse, McKenna, considering your relations 
ur firm, I should always be glad to assist 

any way — you understand that. The 

















“THE STANDARD PAPER | 
FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY” | 


OSS OSOSOOSOe—NGF} 


Sees can recognize 

the genuineness of | 
Old Hampshire Bond by 
its feel and crackle. It’s 
seldom necessary to look 
for the water-mark. 





You will enjoy looking through the | 


Old Hampshire Bond Book of Speci- 
mens. It shows a wide selection of 
ideal letterheads and business forms. 
Ask for this book on your present 
letterhead. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER CO. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world making 
bond paper exclusively — including “The 
Stationery of a Gentleman” (Old 
Hampshire Bond in boxed form 
with envelopes) for per- 
sonal correspondence. 
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This Summer—Take “tome” 
With You When You Go Away 





That's the “Springfield” way—the sensible way—the only 
way. Hundreds of families and parties 
CONVENIENT will spend the coming months at the sea- 
shore, in the mountains, at the lake, in 
Springfield Portable Houses. Many have done it for years. 
They find there's nothing like it, with one of these pretty, 
convenient, homelike houses. 
The Springfield is guaranteed absolutely water-tight and 
wind-proof—it’s not “made to sell” like 
PRACTICAL _ the ordinary kind, but to give lasting sat- 
isfaction at small cost. It's the best, 
most practical suggestion for that “different” outing you've 
always wanted. Everything simple—two unskilled men 
can put it up in a few hours. 
OF « rse you've got some questions 
Ask them—we like to answer them 


SPRINGFIEL MANUFACTURING CO. 
862 Allen St., Springfield, Mass. 
New York Office, 39 Cortlandt Street 














| Macey 
— Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 





L —__—__—_MADF_ IN GRAND RAPIDS ———————" 
Time to 
Build 
Your 


Boat 


ET us send you complete parts for a boat. 

shaped and fitted. Easy toassemble. Save two-thirds 
boat builder's price. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. ay | $28 for complete knock-down frame 
of 23-foot Motor Boat—12 passengers—speed 9% to 14 
miles an hour. This includes full-sized patterns to finish 
by. The boat season comes soon, so 

Write for Brooks Boat Book 

with 72 pages of illustrations and descriptions of row boats, canoes, sail 
and motor boats that you can build Address 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 6104 Sidney Street, Saginaw, Michigan 





Complete Patterns 
and Instructions 
from $2 to 
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present case is different. The ring was not 
pledged with Sontag & Co.— but with me per. 
sonally. It is a personal matter, and a ver 
delicate one.” 

“TI understand that,”’ said McKenna, frown. 
ing. “And yet, | must inform you that | shall 
probably have to proceed in the usual manner.” 

“Of course, if I’m brought into court on 
a summons,” said Mapleson thoughtfully 
“that is different. If 1 am faced by the fact 
that a theft has taken place, | can do nothing 
else but aid the law.” 

“But now 

“At present? No, McKenna; I can not give 
you the name of the person that pledged the 
ring with me. The case seems very complex to 
me — much more than you may believe; and 
as nothing is legally charged, | prefer to keep 
my relations confidential.” 

“Mr. Mapleson, can you answer this?”’ 

“What?” 

“Is your refusal because you believe the in- 
tentign of the person who pledged it is to restor 
it to its owner?” 

Mapleson turned the question over a long 
time, whistling softly to himself. Finally h 
said: 

“| don’t know. I know nothing.” 

“Can you tell me the amount you advanced 
on the ring?” 

“Yes, | think I can tell you that,” he said 
aftera moment’s thought. “I advanced twenty- 
eight thousand dollars.” 

“Twenty-eight?” said McKenna, lifting his 
eyebrows. “Twenty-eight on a ring worth 
only thirty thousand?” 

“It was not a business transaction — en- 
tirely,”” said Mapleson stiffly. 

“Then Sontag & Co. knew nothing about it’ 

“No.” 

“Was the ring pledged the day before Mx 
jendie committed suicide?” 

“Yes.” 

“In the morning?” 

“Early in the morning.” 

“One final question. The ring is still in your 
possession?” 

“No.” 

“It is not in your possession?” said Mckenna 
with a sudden clearing of his forehead. “Mr 
Mapleson, you are answering this because you 
feel bound “4 











“The 
I know ne 


“Not at all,” said Mapleson quickly. 
ring was redeemed this morning. 
thing more about it.” 

The speculations which were occasioned bj 
this disclosure were suddenly interrupted }) 
a knock on the door. 

“Come,” said McKenna sharply. 
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vail Pcie Remember, there is only one genuine 


“Porosknit” Underwear—and it bears the label shown 
here and has the Chalmers Guarantee Bond with every 


[Ww t 
Sa garment, as shown at bottom of page. Read it. 
mes ae Do not be misled into accepting underwear that 
= Pees mae ~=s merely looks something like “ Porosknit.” It isn’t. 
= ene “Porosknit” is properly made; built to be comfort- 


poate able and with the quality to wear. That's why it can 

wut it oll | he be and is guaranteed—-satisfactory or money back. 

, fae (Get This Light, cool, durable, soft, absorbent, elastic, shape-re- 

~ ep. Cuarantet taining and — fitting. Try the Chalmers “Porosknit” 
Union Suit 


with closed crotch but no bulging 
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SS] "Chalmers easiakes se e flaps. It stays buttoned (no gap- 
: in your Cn. this garment, labeied as below, 5 ing). Fits right at waist. 
A L MERS 7S Ne 
& Write for Illustrated Style Booklet 
na Ss | OF Any Styl 
Mr 7S i oe, SSD he $1.00 Neo - 50c ser 
Ise yt PS: GUARANTEED OF 5 Sci 
a fails == you - cost value in —e satisfaction, return it direct Men 0c Shire and Draven 2 Cpe, Boys 
Th "ety % a as = ph cam * Porosknit ® — Men’s Mercerized fabric (looks like silk), 
-_— 1s ‘y Secénds* or "Imperlect* across the *Porosknit® Label, $1.00 per garment; Union Suits, $2.00 
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Pe ps se Sup y 12 Washington St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Instead of paying high prices for good custom tailoring, 
or buying clothes made for nobody in particular, cut 
down the high cost of living by having us tailor 


Your Clothes to Order 
for $25 to $50 


They will not only fit both mind and body, but 
will look better and last longer than anything you 
can obtain elsewhere for anything like the money. 


Our local dealer in your city will show you our hand- 
some Spring and Summer woolens and take your measure. 








These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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‘ully, rushing them down the hall. 
he stopped to say hurriedly: “Clancy, stick by 
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Kenna looked at the first and nodded; and then, 
eing the address on the second, looked up 
uickly, saying: 

How did this come 
Beecher?” 

It was sent down from his apartment, | 
yelieve, sir. Mr. Beecher’s man brought it, 
| think.” 

“Very well.” McKenna dismissed him with 
, gesture, but, instead of opening his letter, 
thrust both in his pocket. 

‘That’s all, Mr. Mapleson,” he said with 
ncisiveness. “I’m sorry to have troubled you. 
5 quite possible, as you perhaps believe, this 
ase will be settled out of court.” 

“Let’s hope so,” said Mapleson non-commit- 
tally. “I’m always at your service, you know 
t's | who should apologize. Mr. Gunther, 
remember me to your father. Mr. Beecher, 

hope to meet you soon again.”’ 

He shook hands warmly with Beecher, as 
though the young man had acquired a new 
alue in his eyes, and went out. 

The moment the door had shut, McKenna 
ad the two letters out of his pocket. 

‘Two letters from the same lady,” he said, 
tossing one to Beecher. “Both messages. the 
same, too, I’ll bet. Of course!’ 

He laughed and extended the 
junther, who read: 


-this letter for Mr. 


ietter to 


Dear Mr. McKenna: 
The ring has just been returned. 
lake no further measures. 


Can | see you at 
Rita KILDAIR 


McKenna was a changed man. All the in- 
lecision had left him. His eyes were sparkling 
with pleasure and he was laughing to himself 
she took up the telephone. 

“Here, give me Clancy,” he cried petulantly. 


Hello. What’s the matter with Brady — 
asn’t he come back with that information 
et? He has? Well, why the deuce — Send 


n the figures. Quick!” 

\ moment later a slip was in his hand and 
e Was gazing at it eagerly. 

“Mr. Beecher, give me half an hour’s start — 
), better, three quarters of an hour. Wait 
ave you got a car? Good. Drive me up to 
Mrs. Kildair’s as fast as you can get me there.” 
“What about Garraboy?” said Gunther. 
Is he to go free?” 
t by a long shot!” said McKenna joy- 
In the office 


Feed him — but keep him close 
telephone you!” 
TO BE CONTINUED 


sarra poy. 





assistant entered with two letters. Mc- 
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Zenith 





A Style 
For Every 
Taste. 


It is not what you pay but 
_ what you get when you buy 
_ The Florsheim Shoe. 


Look for the Florsheim Sign—You'll find a 
live dealer ready to show you correct styles to 
fit your feet. 


Price $5.00 
“IMPERIAL” Quality $6.00 
Style Book FREE upon request 


The Florsheim Shoe Conipany 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


The Duke 


Look For 
Name In 
Shoe 
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Buy As Dealers Buy 


at Grand Rapids, the World's Furniture center, direct 
from factory at factory prices. We furnish your home 
and office complete—goods returned 
at our expense if not perfectly satis- 
factory. 
Here design and quality reign supreme---here styles 
and standards for furniture of class are fixed. 


QUALITY 


Furniture has satisfied thousands of people of taste 
and discrimination-.-and saved them money besides 
The 1913 Book of Quality— 
160 handsome large pages for «se furniture 
burers, containing the CREAM of GRAND 
RAPIDS FURNITURE designs, by parcels 
post for 25 cents---stampes or silver. (We credit 
this on your first order or return your quarter 
if vou say so.) Write for this guide to economy 
and Quality today 


QUALITY FURNITURE CO., 


Formerly Grand Rapids Purwiture Mfy. Co 


405 Quality Bidg., GrandRapids, Mich. 
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Approval 
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In a famous hospital, three babes are 
born daily. The care of these infants 
has become an exact science. 

The nurses use nothing but soft tepid 
water and pure olive oil for baby’s bath 
the first week of its life. 

After that Palmolive naturally follows. 


Baby's first soap and water bath 
should be always a Palmolive bath 
smooth, soft, creamy suds, of warm fresh 
water and Palmolive Soap. 

Many physicians recommend Palm- 
olive as the perfect soap for a Baby’s 
delicate skin, because it is made of the 
two necessary palm and olive oils. 

And because it does not contain free 
alkali, or anything that can injure the 


tenderest skin. Palmolive Soap refreshes 


Send two 2-cent stamps for sample cake of Palmolive Soap and free booklet, 
“The Easy Way to Beauty” 
PALMOLIVE is sold by all good dealers 


Made by B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sih ney KRESS 


Baby’s First Bath 


and invigorates the skin, preventing red- 
ness, irritation or chafing. 

Since Palmolive Soap is best for the 
tender skins of children, it certainly is 
best for grown women and men. 
Palmolive Soap is unlike any other toilet 
soap —because of the soothing, cleansing, 
softening effects of the wonderful palm 
and olive oils. That is why more Palm- 
olive is used than any other high-grade 
toilet soap. Price 15 cts. per cake. 
PALMOLIVE SHAMPO0 is delight- 
fully cleansing. It stimulates the 
hair to healthful lustre and luxu- 
riant growth. Price 50 cts. 


PALMOLIVE CREAM is pure and 
delightful. It whitens and nour- 
ishes the skin, and imparts a soft 
and delicate refinement to a wom- 
an’s toilet. Price 50 cts. 
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GIRL THERE WHOSE FACE CAUGHT AND HELD ATTENTION ” 


4 YOUNG 


ARIBAUD’S TWO WIVES 


BY 


LEONARD MERRICK 


AUTHOR OF ‘*‘THE ELEGANT DE FRONSAC,"' ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM BERGER 


N the Bois, the day before yesterday, | met 

Madame Aribaud. By Madame “Ari- 

baud” I mean the wife of a very popular 

dramatist, and | call them “Aribaud”’ be- 
cause it wouldn’t do to mention their true name. 
| like meeting Madame Aribaud when I take a 
walk in Paris. It refreshes me — not only be- 
cause she isn’t preceded by a gust of scent, and 
doesn’t daub her mouth clown red, like other 
Parisiennes, but she cheerful. 
She diffuses cheerfulness. She sat beaming at 
her little son while he scattered crumbs for the 
birds, and she informed me that he was in the 
latest fashion, having a nurse from England to 
give him the real English pronunciation, though 
as yet he was scarcely a linguist. And the nurse 


because is so 


said: “I tell madam we must be pietient with 
‘im; we can’t expect ’im to talk like | do hall 
at once!” 

Also the lady informed me that they had fin- 
ished arranging their new house, and that on the 
morrow | must go there to déjeuner. Although 
they are French, the Aribauds are as hospitable 
a couple as you will find anywhere in the world. 

So I went; and they showed me the “English 
nursery,” and an American contrivance that she 
had presented to her husband for his dressing- 
room — “Comme ils sont pratiques, les Améri- 
cains ! and an antique or two that she had 
picked up for his study; and, not least, she 
showed us both some croguettes de pommes that 
looked ethereal, and—I have never tasted 
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-cCOoOced 


Sent Anywhere 
in U. S. 


DINBICUD SY Aah 


This Outfit Will Prove ft. 
RECORDS INDEXED ALPHABETICALLY AND 
BY DATE AT THE SAME TIME 
All Kinds of Records Can be Arranged Retter and Found Easier 
in OUR LOOSE LEAF BINDERS Than if Kept in Any Other way. 
This complete ontfit sent on approval. 
$ 1 00 If it's not worth MORE to you send $ 1 -0O 
it back and we will return your 
One Improved Flat Opening Loose Leaf Binder covered with Im- 
ported Buckram, size 5% in. high, 8', in. wide, 1', in. thick; 
securely holding 200 sheets. 
Twe Hundred Sheets— (Your choice of 45 different record forms, 
including 5 different Ledger Rulings), on a fine quality of 
white bond paper, size 5 in. high by 3 in. wide. 
One Complete Set Alphabetieal Index Sheets to fit Binder, with 
durabie tabs printed on both sides. 
Twenty-five Moore’s Movable Metal Markers for indexing records 
Alphabetically and According to Date. 
One Special Heavy Index Sheet, numbered from 1 to 31. 
OUR FREE BOOK—“Moore’s Modern Methods” contains 160 pages 
of valuable information on the subject of Bookkeeping and 
Loose Leaf Accounting; it illustrates and describes the various 
ruled and printed record forms which can be furnished with 
this outfit. We send this book WITHOUT CHARGE to any 
Business or Professional Man who writes for it. 
JOUN C. MOORE CORPORATION, 802 Stone Street, Rochester, N. TY. 





IMPROVES THE FIGURE. 










You'll Like It if You’ Try It 


Here you have the ideal beverage for 
YOUR tablemevery cup delicious, fra- 
grant, satisfying—and nutritious and 
healthful as well. Sustaining, invigor- 
ating — easy to prepare. 


Free Sample Postpaid. Address Dept. J. 





Sold by Good Grocers 


it 


46 Hudson Street. New York -_ 











croquettes de pommes like Madame Aribaud’s! | 
always declare that she is the most domesti- 
cated of pretty women, and that her husband is 
the most pampered of good fellows. Playgoers 
who know him merely by his comedies, in which 
married people get on so badly together up to 
the fourth act, might be surprised to see inside 
his villa. 

Only when he and I were lounging in the 
study afterwards — my hostess was in the little 
garden, pretending to be a horse —I said to 
him, as the boy’s shouts came-up to us through 
the open window: “Isn’t the child disturbing 
out there when you’re busy?” 

My friend nodded. “Sometimes,” he ac- 
knowledged, “he disturbs me. What would you 
haver He must play, and the ‘garden’ is too 
diminutive for him to go far away in it. It 
makes me think of what Dumas pére said when 
he paid a visit to his son’s chalet in the suburbs: 
‘Open your diming-room window and give your 
garden some air!’ Once or twice | have won- 
dered whether I should work in a front room 
instead; but, to tell you the truth, I always 
come to the conclusion that I like the noise. A 
dramatist may suffer from worse drawbacks 
than a child’s laughter, believe me!” He blew 
smoke thoughtfully, and added: “My first 
wife was childless.” 

Now, though | knew Maurice Aribaud ver) 
well indeed, I had never heard that this was his 
second marriage, and | suppose | stared. 

“Yes,” he said again, “my first wife was 
childless.” And then, with many pauses, hi 
told me a lot that I had not suspected about his 
life, and, though I can’t pretend to remember 
his precise words, or the exact order in whic! 
details were forthcoming, | am going to quot: 
him as well as I can 


”? 


“T HAD not twolouis to knock together when | 


met her, and | wasn’t so very voung. | had 
been writing for the theater for years, and had 
begun to despair of ever seeing anything pro- 
duced. To complete my misery, | had no com- 
panionship, if one excepts books — no frien 
who wrote, or aspired to write, no acquaintanc 
who did not draw his screw from a billet as 
humdrum as my own. I was a clerk in th 
Magasins du Louvre, and though, of course, th: 
other men in the office talked about plays,— 
France everybody is interested in plays; 
England, I hear, you are interested only in th 
players! — none of them was so congenial tha! 
| was tempted to announce my ambitions t 
him. I used to think how exciting it must be t 
know authors and artists, even though they wer: 
obscure and out-at-elbows. Every night, as | 
walked home and passed the windows of 
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The next cost to be cut down is Horse Cost. b, feed our 
25,000,000 horses requires one fifth of all our farm land. 


120,000,000 tons of food a year go to feed Horses and Mules. 


All told, the annual Horse-and-Mule cost is more than 


$2,000,000,000 


This vast expense, which has become excessive, is now being reduced 


by the use of the 
eYeett 


G4 


One of these tractors, while burning 2 to 4 gallons of kerosene, can 
plow one acre of ground. It can plow from 25 to 50 acres in a day and 
night. It gives cheap power for a hundred uses. 

Last year’s output of Rumely OilPull Tractors did the work of more 
than 100,000 horses, on farms alone. Better investigate tractors, if you 
have much money invested in land. Send for catalog and details. 


““ 9ORn TE (MD 


There are 51 Rumely Machines—all cost-cutters 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 


(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming Machinery 


LA PORTE, IND. - Sa 
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bohemian café, I used to look at it wistfully. 
| envied the fiercest disappointments of the 
habitués inside; for they were at least profes- 
sionals of sorts — they moved in a different 
planet from myself. Once in a blue moon | 
found the resolution to enter, pushing the door 





de-piété to redeem my watch. | had pawned it 
two or three weeks before because | had seen a 
second-hand copy of a book that I wanted very 
much and could not afford at the moment — | 
had feared that if I waited it might be gone. | 
will not inquire whether you have ever pawned 


AH, YOU DECLARE BEFOREHAND THAT I HAVE NO ABILITY! WHY DO 


YOU SAY SUCH A THING? 


open timidly, like a provincial venturing into 
Paillard’s. I suppose I had a vague hope that 
something might happen, something that would 
yield confidences, perhaps a comrade for: life. 
But | sat in the place embarrassed, with the air 
of an intruder, and came out feeling even lone- 
lier than when | went in. 

“One windy, wet day I was at the mont- 


IT ISN'T RIGHT OF YOU!'” 


anything in Paris yourself, but, if you have 
not, you may not know the formalities of the 
dégagement? You have pawned things only in 
London — ah! 

“Well, after you have paid the principal and 
the interest, you are given a numbered ticket, 
and then you go into a room and take your 
choice among uncomfortable benches, and wait 


en 
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FAIRY ‘the Floating, Oval 
Cake 


SOAP 


is the purest 
white toilet soap 
made. 


@ Thecake fits the 
hand; the price, 
5c, fits the pocket- 
book; the quality 
fits the most exact- 
ing requirements. 


is made of edible 
fats—much higher 
priced material 
than usually finds 
its way into soap. 


@ Fairy Soap is 
white—and stays 
white to the last 
wafer of the cake. 


@Try Fairy Soap 
in your toilet and 
bath. 


THE 
N. K. FAIRBANK 


COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


“Have you 


a little ‘Fairy’ 


in your home?” 


These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement 


mention McClure’s. 
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= There’s just one 
joy smoke in this 
world for you 


That’s Prince Albert—pipe and ciga- 
rette tobacco made by a patented pro- 
cess that removes the bite and the 
“parch” and gives every man the 
privilege of smoking as much as he 
wants every day—wzthout regrets! 
We've been game enough to spend a 
fortune to perfect the Prince Albert pro- 
cess and another fortune to /// you about 
this smoke. How long are you going along 
with the “ranks” and “biters’’? You try 


~ PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 










5c . 


for P. A. in the toppy red bag 






Can you get behind the fact that millions 
of pounds of Prince Albert are being 
smoked by men who switched their 
brands because they took us at our 
word and gave P. A. a try-out? 










If P. A. pleases millions of men, 
we declare it will please you! 








The ‘‘get acquainted’’ toppy 
red bag, 5c, is weather and 
soil-proof jacketed, inside 
and out. It’s a mighty handy 
little package for cigarette 
smokers. The tidy red tin, 
10c, is popular because it 
lies flat in your pocket. 
Also, handsome pound and 
half-pound humidor jars. 
Prince Albert is sold every- 


where. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO, 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 


















These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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our turn. It is something like cashing a check 
it the head office of the Crédit Lyonnais, only 
at the mont-de-piété the people on the benches 
sit waiting for the most disparate articles. On 
me side of you there may be a fashionably 
iressed woman who rises to receive a jewel-case 
-and on the other some piteous creature who 
utches at a bundle. The goods and chattels 
scend in consignments, and when a consign- 
ent has been distributed the interval before 
the next arrives threatens to be endless. The 
officials converse in undertones, and you have 
nothing livelier todo than to wonder how hard 
p your neighbor may be, and listen to the rain. 


HAT day, however, | did not chafe at the 
delay. There was a young girl there whose 
e caught and held my attention almost im- 
mediately. Not only was her prettiness remark- 
ble—her expression was astonishing. She 
looked happy. Yes, in the gaunt room, among 
damp, dismal crowd, relieving the tedium by 
heavy sigh or an occasional shuffling of their 
oes, this fair-haired, neat, innocent little girl 
oked happy. Smiles hovered about her lips, 
nd her eyes sparkled with contentment. | 
ed to conjecture the reason for her delight, 
what treasured possession she was about to 
gain. A trinket? No, something indefinable 
her bearing forbade me to think it was a 
rinket. My imagination ranged over a dozen 
ossible pledges without finding one to harmon- 
with her. Ridiculous as it sounds, | could 
ture nothing so appropriate for her to recover 
sacanary that should flutter singing from the 
inter to her finger. Every time another num- 
ber was cried, curiosity made me hope that her 
irn had come. The latest load that had been 
ivered was almost exhausted. Only three 
kages remained. Another cry, and she got 
up at last! The package was a bulky one. | 
ned my neck. It was a typewriter. 
Quite five minutes more lagged by before | 
t my watch, and when I crossed the courtyard 
d no expectation of seeing her again; but no 
mer had I passed through the gate than | 
overed her in trouble. She had been trying 
arry the typewriter and an open umbrella, 
now the umbrella had blown inside out, and 
had put the typewriter on the pavement. 
In such a situation it was not difficult for me 
peak. 
| picked the thing up for her. She thanked 
and made another ineffectual attempt to 
art. I offered my help. She demurred. | 
sted. We made for her tram together — 
tram after tram was full. It had been rain- 
for several hours, and Paris was a lake of 
In the end | trudged beside her through 


EXTRA! 


68,570 “BABY GRAND” 


Inquiry Letters Burned! 
If you wrote us, WRITE AGAIN 


The fire which, on February 13, destroyed 
the General Offices of The Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Company in Chicago, swept away 
all the accumulated Correspondence and card 
records resulting from our advertising of 
Brunswick Home Billiard and Pocket- Billiard 
Tables in this and other magazines. 


We wish to announce that our factory facilities were 
untouched. We have nine factories and sixty branch 
houses, with complete stocks of all sizes and styles of 
Brunswick Tables, ready for immediate shipment. 

We are now established in new General Offices and 
are equipped to transact business with our customary 
promptness. In order to avoid confusion and delay, we 
ask all who have already corresponded with us to 
WRITE AGAIN, AT ONCE. 


Play HOME BILLIARDS 
On The “BABY GRAND” 


Billiards affords the delightful combination of physical 
exercise, mental relaxation, excitement and fun for young 
and old. Real billiards can only be played on a real billiard 
table. You can now secure, in home sizes, the famous 
Brunswick tables, used exclusively by the billiard experts 
of the world. 

The Brunswick “ BABY GRAND" is the world’s finest 
Home Billiard Table. Genuine mahogany, inlaid design 
highly finished. Celebrated Baby Monarch cushions. Ver- 
mont slate bed. Concealed drawer holds complete playing 
equipment. Unexcelled playing qualities. 


The Famous 
**Baby Grand” 
is furnished either as a Carom or 
Pocket-Billiard Table or as a combination Carom and 
Pocket-Biliard Table, as desired. 

Our Brunswick ‘Convertible’ Billiard or Pocket-Billiard 
Tables serve also as Dining or Library Tables and Daven- 
ports. Equal in playing qualities to the ‘“‘ Baby Grand.’ 


Over a Year to pay! 
Full Playing Outfit FRE 


wrices and easy terms 


The “ Baby Grand” 


Play while you pay! Our low 
bring Brunswick Tables within reach of all who love the 
game. Complete Playing Equipment and all accessories 
furnished free with each table. Outfit includes cues, balis, 
bridge, rack, markers, rules and book, ‘‘How to Play.” 


RIT for Illustrated 
. 

\ \ E Circular, Now 

Accurately describes and illustrates in full colors the 

many styles and sizes of Billiard and Pocket- Billiard Tables 


designed for the home. Gives special prices and full de- 
tails of Easy-Payment Proposition. Address (85) 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Dept. F D Harrison St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The Winged Message 


Noah’s messenger was a dove. In 
Solomon’s time, pigeons were trained 
to carry messages. Brutus used them 
at the siege of Modena. They served 
the Turks in their fights against the 
Crusaders. In medizval wars they 
were more useful than ever before. 


France had a carrier-pigeon mail 
service, with messages reduced by 
photography and read through a 
microscope. 

Even today carrier pigeons are 
utilized as news-bearers in isolated 
parts of Europe. 


In America, the land of the tele- 
phone, the carrier pigeon is bred only 
for racing. The winged word has 
taken the place of the winged mes- 
senger. 


Pigeons may fly more than a mile 
a minute, but the telephone is as 
quick as speech itself. 


The dove is the emblem of peace. 
The telephone is the instrument of 
peace. The telephone lines of the 
Bell System unite a hundred million 
people in one national family. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy 





AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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the splashing streets, carrying her typewriter all 
the way to the step of her lodging. So began 
my courtship. 

“She was as solitary as]. Her father’s death 
had left her quite alone. He had been old, and 
very poor. Blind, too. But his work had been 
done up to the last, my little sweetheart guiding 
him to the houses — he had earned a living as a 
piano-tuner. In Sévres she had an aunt, his 
sister-in-law; but, though the woman boasted a 
respectable business and was fairly well-to-do, 
she had come forward with nothing more sub- 
stantial than advice, and the orphan had had only 
her typewriter to keep the wolf from-the door. 
Her struggles in Paris with a typewriter! She 
had been forced to pawn it every time she lost a 
situation; but, every time she saved enough to 
recapture it, she felt 
prosperous again. 
Her own machine 
meant ‘luxuries.’ 
With her own 
machine she could 
afford a plant to 
put in her attic 
window, and a rose- 
bud for her breast. 

*“*“She loved 
flowers, and she 
them often, 
tucked in her bodice. 
\fter the Magasins 
du Louvre closed, 
the clerk used to 
hurry off to meet 
the little typist on 
her way home. Yet 
she told me once 
that her love for 
them had come ver) 
late; for vears the 
sight of all flowers 
had saddened her. 
She had been born 
on that melanchol) 
boulevard that leads 
to the cemetery of 
Pére Lachaise, that 
quarter of it where 
one sees exposed for 
sale nothing but 
floral tokens for the 
mourners — nothing 
to right and left but 
mountains of arti- 
ficial wreaths and 
dreary chrysanthe- 
mums in stiff white 
paper 


wore 


y 


1 AM YOUR 
MAURICE 


WHEN 
cones. As a 


WIFE, 
PERHAPS 


child she had thought that flowers were grown 
only for graves. I recall the courtship in all 
seasons, and always in the streets — when the 
trees were brown and the light faded while we 
walked, and when the trees had whitened and 
the lamps were shining, and when the trees grew 
green and we walked in sunlight. It was in the 
streets that we fell in love — in the streets that 
| asked her if she would marry me. 

“We were on the Quai des Orfévres one Sun- 
day afternoon in summer. | had meant to wait 
till we were in the Gardens of the Tuileries; but 
we had stopped to look at the river, and — I can 
see it all now: the barge folk’s washing hanging 
out to bleach, and a woman knitting among 
the geraniums on a deck! There was a little 
fishing-tackle shop, | remember, called ‘Au Bon 


YOUR PLAYS FOR YOU 
LUCK!:°" 


ALI 
YOU 


TYPEWRITI 
WILL BRING 


1 SHALL 
THAT 
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See Furniture Book for 
100 Styles of Chairs, 
Settees, Tables, Couches 


Brooks 
Rocker 


No. 10 


Retail Price, $16.00 


Our Factory Price $82 


for this beautifully designed M asTer-B vuiLtT rocker—made 
of finest quarter-sawed oak-—Marokene leather cushion 
Height, 35 inches; width, 31 inches; depth, 21 inches 
Completed and finished in color you choose. Then shipped 
in sections—assembled in a few minutes with a screw 
driver. Any one -an do it easily. Pocket the dealer's 
profit of from 25% to 75% and have furniture that will 
last a lifetime 
FURNITURE BOOK FREE 
showing 100 Brooks MasTeR BUILT pieces; furniture for every 
room in the house. 64 pages filled with illustrations, Get this 
book and our offer—write today. 
BROOKS MFG. COMPANY 

1903 Sidney St. Saginaw, Michigan 


Every Piece 
GUARANTEED 




















for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, SoreThroat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


A simple, safe and effective treatment, avoiding drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene st« yps the paroxvsms of Whooping 
Cough and relieves spasmodic Croup at once. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat 
and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria 


“Used while you sleep.” 


Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 years of suc- 
cessful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 
For Sale by All Druggists 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
hroat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and 
Cresolene hey can’t harm you. Of your druggist or 
from us, Toc, in stamps 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 62 Cortlandt St. , New York 
or Leeming -Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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Pécheur,’ and a poodle and a Persian cat wer 
basking together on the door-step. Our hand 
just touched because of the people passing, and 
then we went on to the Tuileries, and talked 
And before we seemed to have said much, night 
had fallen; a concert had begun, and away in 
the distance some one was playing a violin 
‘Why,’ | exclaimed, ‘I’ve given you no dinner! 
She laughed. She hadn’t been hungry, either 
No millionaires have ever dined more merrily at 
Armenonville than we, for a hundred sous, at a 
little table on the sidewalk! 

“She said, ‘When | am your wife, | shall type- 
write all your plays for you, Maurice — perhaps 
that will bring you luck!’ And by and by 
when we came to the Magasins du Louvr 
she pointed to the Comédie Francaise. ‘You 


haven't to travel far to reach it, dearest,’ she 


smiled; ‘we'll cross the road together!’ 


“ OW sweet she looked in the wedding-frock 

that she had stitched! How proud I was 
of her! Our ménage was two rooms on the left 
bank and in the evening, in our tiny salon on the 
sixth floor, her devoted hands clattered away 
my manuscript on her machine till I kissed and 
held them prisoners. Didn’t she work hard 
enough ail day for strangers, poor child? ‘You 
are jealous,’ she would say gaily, ‘because | writ 
your dialogue so much faster than you!’ And 
often | wished that | could create a scene as 
rapidly as she typewrote it! But we had our 
holiday evenings, also, when we built castles in 
the air, and chose the furniture for them. | had 
brought home from the Magasins one of th 
diaries that they issue annually. It contained 
plans of the theaters,— it always does,— and 
perched on my knee, she pictured a play of min 
at each of them in turn, and the house rocking 
with applause. And then we penciled the pri- 
vate box we'd have, and drove, in fancy and our 
automobile, to sit there grandly on the hun- 
dredth night. 

“We spent many hours in selecting the pres- 
ents that | would have made to her if | could 
One of the things she wanted was, of course, 4 
theater-bag — ‘the prettiest that you can pre- 
tend!’ And I pretended a beauty for her 
rose brocade — and inside | put the dainticst 
enameled opera-glasses that the Rue de la Paix 
could show, and a fan of Brussels point, and ; 
Brussels point handkerchief, and a quaint gold 
bonbonniére with sugared violets in it. | 
member she threw her arms round my neck 
ecstatically as if the things were really the 
We were, at the time, eating stale bread, wit! 
stick of chocolate apiece, for supper.” 

The dramatist sat silent, his eyes grown wid 
I think that for a moment he had forgotten his 
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or paint dealer to show 
you this Portfolio of 
Modern Color Schemes 
for House Painting. If 
you do not get an idea 
that seems just the thing 
for your house, send us 
a photograph and our 
Art Department will 


offer other suggestions, 

















State the facts to our 
Paint Information Bu- 
reau and let us tell you 
how to remedy them 
and how to avoid them 
in the future. The ser- 
vice is offered in the in- 
terest of x tter painting 
and is free to all. 


Every Painter whowants 
tokeep ap with the times 
should see that his name 
is entered for a free 
subscription to ‘The 
Carter Times."’ Every 
issue is full of good, 
practical things to help 
painters do better work 
_ to get more work 
to do. 
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The Efficient Paint 


We paint to beautify and to protect our 
property from decay. That paint is most 
efficient which looks best, wears longest and 
renders the service at the lowest annual cost. 
The cost of painting is, roughly, one-third 
materials, two-thirds labor. 

It is then but a small proportion of the total 
cost of painting that can be saved by using 
cheap materials, and as both beauty and 
durability depend so much upon the materials, 
it is important that care be used to secure 
paint that will give efficient service. 

Pure white lead and linseed oil are recog- 
nized as the standard ingredients of all good 
outside paint. They possess a peculiar affinity 
for each other, uniting to form a tough, yet 
elastic paint film which accomodates itself to 


changes in temperature without cracking, 
scaling or peeling. 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


“The Lead with the Spread’’ 


is old fashioned white lead, but being made 
by a modern, improved process, is whiter and 
finer and free from any discoloring agencies. 

Carter is such a clear, pure white that it 
has established a new standard of whiteness 
for white paint and given new life and beauty 
to colors mixed with it. It is so fine that it 
has unusual covering capacity and is most 
economical to use. 

An experienced painter will mix Carter White 
Lead and linseed oil exactly to suit the varying con- 
ditions that paint must meet and will color it to any 
desired ae or tint. 

Even figured by the gallon this paint is not the 
most expensive on the market and when the other 
tests of paint efficiency are applied nothing will be 
found that will give more satisfactory service or at 
lower annual cost. 

In asking for any of the helps illustrated, fam 
state whether you are interested in painting as Owner 
of Property; Architect; Painter; or Paint Dealer. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
12066 So. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: Chicago—Omaha 
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to know about Paint 


“ 


Have You a House 
to Paint? 


This little Text Book 
om House Painting con- 
tains much useful infor- 
mation. It tells you how 
to know pure paint and 
how to get it. Sent free 
with six suggestions for 
color schemes 


For Painters and 
House-Owners 


To prevent any mis- 
understanding asto what 
constitutes ‘a first class 
job of painting’’ make 
these specifications a 
part of your contracts 
Write for a copy. 


With this book in your 
vest-pocket, you have the 
answer ready for nine 
out of ten of these ques- 
tions that are asked by 
everybody when buy- 
ing paint. Every dealer 
handling Carter may 
have a copy for the ask- 
ing. To others the price 
is 2% cents 


These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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are worn by men who know, because 
they are perfect in finish, and made in 

shape and size to suit every need. Un- 
breakable in wear. 


damaged from any cause. 
14k Rolled Gold Plate 25 cents 
10k Solid ¥ $1.00 
4k “ $1.50 
Look for the name 


KREMENT 


and be sure to get the genuine. 
At leading jewelers and haberdashers 


KREMENTZ & CO., 


51 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 


Largest manufacturers of high grade 
jewelry in the world 









A new one free in exchange 
for any Krementz Collar Button broken or 









ARDWOVE 


embodies that refinement in stationery which has 
long made the Ward name so distinctively known 
to New Englanders. Ask your dealer for it. 

It has all the qualities that the refined correspond- 
ent requires, and sells at the right price. It is 


appropriately boxed and comes in standard sizes. 
If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name and we 
will forward you a aye portfolio. 

1d» for Portfolio No. 7 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 57-63 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





YVRITING PAPER: 















In Thrilling Moments Like 
Your camera—your lenses—must not fail 
you. If you wish to record in- 
cidents in real life not as the 
eye sees them— but as they 
actually appen - use 


BY GOERZ cients 


A Goers Lens takes pictures that are 
money, because they show in clearest, 
detail incidents which the eye itself ts not 

enough to grasp. ppt apts 
camera you now have, 
Our Book on ‘‘Lenses and Cameras”’ 
will be sent for the asking 
C. P. Geert American Optical Co., 82% E. 34th St, New York 
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new, desirable house and the antiques on the 
mantelpiece, that he was back in a girl’s arms 
in the room on a sixth floor. Under the win- 
dow, his wife had ceased to play at horses, 
and was swinging their son, instead. The 
child’s delight was boisterous. She called up 
to us now: 

“Are we a nuisance, messieurs? 
to the nursery?” 

“No, no,” cried Aribaud, starting, “not at 
all. We are doing nothing. Continue, mon 
ange, continue!”’ 


Shall we go 


HAT aheaven opened,” he went on, turn- 

ing to me “when, I had a piece taken at 
last! As long as | live I shall think of the morn- 
ing that letter came, our reading it together, hal! 
dressed, and crying with joy — she was making 
the coffee for breakfast. And yet, even when 
the contract was signed, it sometimes seemed 
incredible. I used to dream that it had hap- 
pened, and dream that | was dreaming — that 
I was to wake and find it wasn’t true. And 
then, the eternity of delay, the postponements, 
one after another. And when we felt worn out 
with waiting, the night that we jolted to the 
show in an omnibus, and sat breathless in the 
fauteuils de balcon! | remember how she clung 
to me, sobbing and comforting, when we got 
home, and knew that the piece had failed. 

“Tl had a short run the next autumn with 
‘Fin de Mois’; but my first hit, of course, was 
‘Les Huit Jours de Léonie.’ When that was 
produced, the fees came tumbling in. 


OW dazed we were at the beginning! pe 

how important we felt to be taking a flat 
and going to a bureau de placemeni to engage a 
servant! We were like children playing with a 
doll’s house! The change was marvelous, and 
when I received an invitation from somebody or 
other who had been unapproachable only a year 
ago, what exultance to see me go! The invita- 
tions to the author, you understand,. did not 
always include his wife, and, unfortunatel) 
those that ignored her were often those that it 
would have been unwise for me to decline. |! 
found that rather pathetic; we had hoped to- 
gether for so long, and now that success |! 
come, she wasn’t getting her fair half of the fun 
An elaborate evening gown that we had hurried 
expectantly to order for her was not needed 
after all — it was out of fashion before she wort 
it. Still, as I say, she exulted to see me go — al 
first. And later — well, when I insisted on 4 
refusal because she had not been asked, 1! 
grieved her that I neglected opportunities for 
her sake; and when | consented to go with 
her she was, not unnaturally, dull. 
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Answee te Call of the Great Out-Doors 


in a luxurious Baker Electric, particularly in the beautiful new Baker 
Coupe. Note its long wheel base,its generous low-hanging step, its graceful 
oul and body lines, its exquisite upholstery and finish. It is a practical, 
efficient, powerful AUTOMOBILE— money cannot buy a car more com- 
fortable or more luxurious. It is the only coupe that has forward drive, 
the only one with full limousine back, and the only electric selling at 
- less than $3000 that has REVOLVING FRONT SEATS. 

the a THE BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Canada: The Baker Motor Vehicle Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ontario 
Builders also of Baker Electric Trucks Branches or Dealers in Principal Cities 


And 


‘it (it ART STEEL ~ AVE Time—Space—Rent 
wa AND CABINET eel —and Stationery 
F Every square foot 


Laas 349 
; t of space in your office costs money. Save 45 DAYS’ 
money by installing the Uhl ( nd cabinet. This stand 
occupies only 4 squé feet as compared with the 10 F R E E 
square feet taken up by the old-style desk. It is 
i TRIAL 


a WARNING! 100% PRACTICAL 
: After years of effort DESCRIPTION: Rigid steel frame, absolutely indestructibl 
re 3 erfecting the Ample space for full week's supply of stationery, but no drawers t 
\ { cabinet, we serve as a ‘‘catch-all"’ for odds and ends. Alwaysclean and sanitary. 
lit imitated 2: Wood platforms—silent under oper n. Easily moved to follow 
and ike = “ees the light when on casters half turn of lever makes it rigid and 
t mostly of immovable. Sides fold up, and steel top rolls down and locks. 
v Or ; with wood , Write us on v« si s stationery for our 16 day trial offer and name of 
‘ r top. y nearest dealer every one of our cabinets is sold with the understanding 
ya M ire you : that if not satisfactory after 165 days’ free trial our dealer will buy it back 
‘ get e origi at the full price 
: , 1m ~~ = OFFICE SUPPLY DEALERS write us for a special proposition. 
no name The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2317 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio Closed 


best home 
protectors 


' u can ¢ai/ the police. 
I Smith & Wesson you 
have right at hand 
uny emergency. Keep 
v( t home protected a/ 
Get a Smith 
Jesson today. 
V rite for free booklet 


Smith & Wesson 


509 Stockbridge Street 
Springfield 
Mass. 
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How a World-Wide Business Grew 


from this Old Kettle 


IFTY-FIVE years ago Joseph and Thomas Berry mac 
it the first run of Berry Brothers’ varnish. 
But they put into it more than merely the necessar 
ingredients and a wonderful knowledge of varnish-making 
They included honesty of purpose, high manufacturing ideals, a 
standard of product which nothing short of perfection could satisf\ 
And buyers, seeking these things, made a beaten pathway t 


RERRY 


OTHERS’ 


VARNISHES 





the brothers’ door, and told their 
fellows of it. So today, from 
that little kettle, has grown the 
world’s largest varnish-making 
business, reaching every corner 
of the earth. 


For the same ideals have been main- 
tained throughout our history. And 
through our complete experimental labora- 
tories we have steadily improved —_ 
esses and methods, keeping our products 
slwar’s in the forefront of the industry. 


You Should Insist on 
Berry Brothers’ Varnishes 


Itdoesn’t matter whether you merely wish 
to finish the floor of one room, or whether 
you're superintending the completion of a 
skyscraper. There’s a Berry Brothers’ prod- 
uct for every varnish need—the best 
that can be made. 

Good dealers everywhere sell Berry Broth- 
ers’ products. Look for the label and the 
name. And write us, stating your varnish 

roblems. We have special booklets (free) 
for every class of user. 














This famous Berry Wagor 
delighted thousands of childr: 
some of them grandparents 1 
Ask your dealer about it. 

And write for the beautiful 
dren's booklet, ““Around the W 
in a Berry Wagon,” illustrate: 
color by W. W. Denslow. Sent f: 


BERRY BROTHERS 
Established 1858 
Factortes: Detroit, Mich., : 
Walkerville, Ont. 
Brancues: New York, Bost 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, ‘ 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, > 


Francisco, London, England 





—_ 
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ARIBAUD’S 


TWO WIVES 





|t was not very lively for her in the daytime, 
er When my duties as a clerk had taken 
from her, she, too, had had employment; but 
w, of course, her berth had been resigned, and 
le | wrote all day upstairs, she was alone. 
e was not used to leisure; all her life she had 
rked. We had no child to claim her time, to 
cupy her thoughts and yield the joys and in- 
sts of maternity. Though she endeavored 
create distractions for herself, the flat we had 
en so proud of was rather dreary for her after 
s novelty faded. She sighed in it oftener than 
she laughed. 
[he very few women that she met were 
ctresses, who talked of nothing but their careers 
their genius, their wrongs, and their press 
tices. What companion could she _ find 
among them, even had I| wished her to seek their 
ompanionship? And the men who came to us 
so talked ‘shop’ continuously, and directed 
themselves chiefly to me. No doubt they would 
ve had enough and too much to savy to her 


ING AS I 
MORNING 


THINK OF 
CAME" 


LIVE I THI 


THAT 


SHALL 
LETTER 


been absent, but, as it was, they often 
ed to forget that she was there. As time 
n, too, the theater made more and more 


ls upon me—a comedy in rehearsal 
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UTILITY 
Wall Board 


is more than simply an artistic cover- 
ing for walls and ceilings—it is a pro- 
tection against dampness, cracking, 
heat and cold that ordinary plaster 
walls are heir to- 


Read this letter from a prominen 
Chicago business man 


“Heppes Company. 

Gentlemen: My little bungalow in Kis- 
simee Park, Florida, is covered inside, walls 
and ceilings, with Utility Wall Board. We 
came north and left the house locked from 
the last of June to September— When our care- 
taker opened the house in the fall he was sur 
prised to find everything as dry as a bone, and 
no sign of vermin anywhere. The books and 
shoes were not mouldy and the range was tree 
from rust. The house was closed during the 
entire rainy season. It was the only dwelling 
in the park that was not damp and mouldy 
and in which there were no insects or vermin. 

Our house is the warmest in cold weather, 
and the coolest in hot weather on the beach 


Very truly yours, 
ISAAC S. DEMENT.” 


Utility Wall Board takes the place 
of both lath and plaster—it is more 
attractive—more durable—easier to 
put on—cheaper. 


Don’t fail to write for free sample 


Wide Awake, responsible dealers 
wanted—-write for details. 


THE HEPPES COMPANY 


4529 Fillmore Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OIA TO OG 


the “powdered look.” 


JAP ROSE 


Toilet Talcum Powder 


is a soothing talcum, antiseptic and absorbent, 


refreshing and non-irritating—an idealface —“ 
> 


and body powder. 


Miss Veda Steele, of Daniel 
Frohman’s Company, says: 
“Jap Rose Talcum Powder 
is the only powder I have \ 
found that can be used on 
the face and body too. 
Usually every powder I a 
have found leaves my 
face so shiny, so I have 
taken this liberty totell / 
you how pleasedIlam | 
with it, and shall be | 
giad to recommend 
it to my friends; 
those who have 
tried it seemed de- 
lighted.” 
Ask your dealer 
tosupply you with 
Jap Rose Talcurn. 
A sample size box 
will be mailed you for 
five cents in stamps 
and dealer’s name and 
address. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO. 
327 E. Michigan St., Chicago 










For Face and Body 8 


Jap Rose Toilet Talcum Powder is a blending 
of purest ingredients into an exquisite powder of 
wonderful smoothness and surprising tenacity, 
ensuring the attractiveness of your skin without 





Send for Handsome Colored Catalogue 


The famous Yale and Harvard models—highest 
grade material—finest finished—the strongest, 
staunchest—handsomest canoes built. 


MVLLINS CEDAR CANOES 


CANT SINK 


When eyulpped with Mullins Patented Buoyancy Pads 
these canoes have sufficient buoyancy to tloat when —. 
or filled with water and keep two people afloat. 
wale construction—Keel— Heavy Pressed Bronze Bang +4). 
protecting stems. By -y- Colored Catalogue Free. 


W. 8. MULLINS Co. 
367 Franklin Steet Salem, Ohio 
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The John B. wWiggsine Company 
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| 57- -59 East Adams Street, 


A LITTLE HIGHER UP) 
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while another was being written, the telephon 
bell always ringing to call me away just when | 
had arranged to take a half holiday with her' 
And, when | left the theater, I could not dismiss 
the anxieties of a production from my mind, 3; | 
had dismissed the affairs of the Magasins when 
I left my office stool — they were mine, and | 
brought them home with me. She grew bored 
restless. She was nervous with solitude, : 
chagrined at feeling herself insignificant. ‘ 
told me, one day, that she wanted me to put 

on the stage! 

“Mon Dieu! To begin with, she had no ; 
for the stage — and, if she had been ever 
clever, did I want to see her there? | w 
aghast. 

“*But, mignonne,’ | said, ‘what makes y: 
think, all of a sudden, you could act? Leaving 
everything else aside, what reason is there t 
suppose you would succeed? You have had n 
experience; you have never even shown 
slightest tendency toward it!’ 

““*IT want something to do,’ she said. 

“*But,’ I said, ‘that isn’t enough! And, lx 
sides, you would not like it at all. You would 
find it odious. You sit in a box and you se 
celebrated woman bringing the house down, and 
to be an actress looks to you very fine. But sh 
has been half a life-time arriving at celebrity - 
there is nothing fine about the journey to it. A 
dramatist’s wife in the box is a much mor 
dignified figure than a dramatist’s wife rehears- 
ing a trivial part and being corrected by 
stage-manager.’ 

“*T did not mean trivial parts,’ she said 
consolately, and | realized for the first time that 
she had been dreaming of a début in the princi 
pal rdle! But she let the discussion drop, and 
half thought I had convinced her. 


WAS very much mistaken. A few we 

later she referred to it again, and more ur¢ 
ently. Sheseemed to imagine that her proj 
was quite a simple matter for me tc arrange, tha! 
theonly obstacle in the way was my persona! o! 
jection toit. “What you say about trivial parts !s 
perfectly true,’ she acknowledged, with an ai 
being extremely reasonable; ‘but in one of 
own pieces you could easily get me L 
Everybody wants plays from you now; 
would only have to say that you wished n 
be engaged. Of course I should study; | « 
go to a professor of diction and take lesson 

“Well, I tried to explain the commercia 

pect of the case to her! | told her that, for on 
thing, the managers would see my pla) 
Jericho before they agreed to intrust the leading 
part toanovice. And | told her that, suppo 
for an instant | did find a manager rec 
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TARTING LIGHTING 


59,000 


Starts 


—Not a Single Failure or Adjustment 


Just now, when motorists everyplace are dis- 
cussing Electric Starters—it is interesting to note 
some recent public performances. 

At the leading automobile shows, just closed, 
the thousands of visitors saw the Electric Disco 
make a record of 59,000 successive starts—not 
one failure—not even an adjustment! 

That's equal to starting your car 20 times a 
day, 365 days in the year, for eight years. 

And these demonstrations were made, not on 
ordinary 4-cylinder engines, but on the big Six, 
60 H. P. type—under full compression. 


Disco Makes Them Spin! 


What amazed the onlookers most was the speed 
at which the small compact Electric Disco turned 
those monster engines. 

Instead of the slow “‘c-h-u-r-n, c-h-u-r-u” so 
noticeable when an engine is turned by the ordi- 
nary electric starter, it would fairly “‘sing.” 

One Hundred and Twenty Revolutions per 
minute was the minimum s 

This ability, not merely to turn over or crank 
the engine, but to make it instantly spin as it 
does under its own power, largely explains the 
Disco's unqualified success. 

Your engine may be the largest. It may be 
dead and cold. The oil may be stiff. The tem- 
perature may be far below zero, but if you "ve got 
an Electric Disco on your car, all you've got to 
do is press the button and you're off. No failures. 
No adjustments. No delays. 

Remember, too, the Electric Disco not only 
starts and lights the car, but can be used as 
emergency power to drive it several miles on 


High Speed 


“The Spinning, 
Winning 
isco” 


LIGHT SWITCH 
IGNITION SWITCH 
AUYTOMTAT/C CUT OUT 


VOTOR SWITCH 
TORAGE BATTERY 


These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement 


Utter Simplicity 
The man of mechanical turn marvels at the 
utter simplicity of the Electric Disco. No in- 
structions are sent save these: 
“To Start Car, Press the Button.” 
“To Light Car, Turn the Switch.” 


A Priceless Experience 

From the beginning of Starters, the Disco has 
always led. We have successfully equipped over 
150,000 cars with Disco Starters. 

And, with the coming of the Electric Starter, 
it was only to be expected that the Electric Disco 
would lead. For experience always was, is, and 
ever will be the best Teacher. 


First Cost Higher 


The initial cost is somewhat above other Elec- 
tric Starters. But who could expect to buy the 
most durable and dependable product in any line 
at a ridiculously low price? And what reputable 
automobile maker, in order to save $50 to $100, 
would deny you your choice of Electric Starters? 


Send for This Book of Surprises 


Our new Book is proving a revelation to motor- 
ists who thought Electric Systems might be a 
complicated subject. the contrary, it is 
quite simple—and tremendously fascinating. 

With this Book before you, it is easy to under- 
stand the basic principle of Electric Systems. 
In six minutes you have it all. 

Send for this terse, non-technical, instructive 
Book. Get Posted. The perfect Starter is none 
too good for your car. Use Coupon, Letter or 
Postal, whichever is the most convenient. 


The Disco Company 


404 Dodge Bldg., 


Booklet Coupon 


The Disco Company 
404 Dodge Building 
Detroit, U.S. A 


Please send me Jour Booklet 
on Electric Starting and Lighting 


mention McClure’s 
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The Test of Winter 


Put a motor oil to the supreme test, W 


ik _ By use in winter weather, and you can judge 










well of its quality. It will break down then if ever. 


Many fairly good oils that give fairly good | 
service in summer fail utterly under the extreme 

/ conditions of winter. They congeal, grow ‘‘lumpy,”’’ lose their 

} power of lubrication. 


| TEXACO 
MOTOR OIL 


It gives It will not congeal at zero. It is 


” 


i isnota fair weather oil. 


as good service in winter as in sum- 
mer. It gives maximum power with 
minimum consumption and without 
carbon deposit. 

There is a reason for this. Texaco 
Motor Oil shows a zero cold test. 


Fora booklet, ‘Maintaining a Motor Car,”’ 


practically unaffected by cold. 
Look for this quality w hen you buy. 
Buy Texacoand you won’ t look far. 
Nearly all good garages and supply 
shops sell Texaco Motor Oil in | 
and 5 gallon cans. Inquire at yours. 





hen Tourin : 
Thi that may help you with some of your motor 
troubles and that will enable you to identify 


any Car vou meet on the road, address Dept. B, 
15 Battery Place. New York City 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 





HOUSTON Branch Ofies; NEW YORK 
Boston St. Louis New Orleans Pueblo 
Philadelphia Norfolk Dallas Tulsa 
Chicago Atlanta El Paso 





These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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enough to consent, | 
should be ruining my 
own property. 

*“* Ah,’ she said, ‘you 
make up your mind in 
advance that I have no 
dramatic instinct?’ 

“I said: ‘It is not 
even a question whether 
you have any dramatic 
instinct. It is enough 
that you haven’t any 
renown. You have 
heard too much of the 
business by this time 
not to know that every- 
body tries to secure the 
most popular artists 
that he can. For me to 
put up a play with an 
absolutely unknown 


name instead of a star’s 
would be asking for a 
failure.’ 

If I were billed as 
“Madame Aribaud” the 
name would not be un- 
known,’ she argued. 


sae 


ae 


Whether you were 
billed “Madame 
Aribaud” cr asanybody 
else,’ | said, ‘the point 
would be, how good you 
were in the part. The 
public would not pay 
tc see an indifferent per- 
formance because you 
were Madame Aribaud.’ 

“* Ah, then vou admit 
it, that is it, after all!’ she cried. ‘You declare 
beforehand that I have no ability. Why should 
you say such a thing? It isn’t right of you!’ 

“T said: ‘I declare beforehand that you have 
had no training! I declare beforehand that you 
could not master, in a few weeks cr months, a 
technique that other women acquire only after 
years. And, on top of all that, I declare that | 
don’t want to see you in the profession. Why 
d6 you become dissatisfied after we have got 
on? Why can’t you be as content as ycu used 
to be when we had nothing?’ 

“*The days are longer than they used to be. 
I want something to do!’ she insisted. 

“Oh, I understood! But I need hardly tell 
you that this fever of hers didn’t make for bliss! 
The theater became a bone of contention be- 
tween us — the position that | had dreamed of 
and yearned for was dividing me from my wife. 
It got worse every year. I! no longer dared to 


as 


“*ARE YOU MEN REALLY 


SURE WE AREN'T LAUGHING TOO MUCH?"’ 


mention business in my home. We were on 
affectionate terms only in the hours when the 
theater was forgotten. One day I would hold 
her in my arms, and on the next some chance 
allusion would estrange us. If I happened to 
come across a little actress who was suitable to a 
more conspicuous part than those that she had 
had, my casting her for it was a domestic tra- 
gedy —I ‘made opportunities for every woman 
but one!’ [| have been told that strangers who 
pestered me for theatrical engagements always 
complained that | was unsympathetic — they 
little guessed how I was pestered for engage- 
ments on my own hearth! 

“The aunt at Sévres also had something to 
say! She had managed to get on a semi- 
friendly footing with us when ‘Les Huit Jcurs 
de Léonie’ was running, and now she had the 
effrontery to take the tone of a mother-in-law 
with me. She ‘knew | was devoted to her 
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HOENIX | 


SILK HOSE § 


With its quality 
and durability 
assured, 
bought by 
1 box 
vate Gn 70) wal 


daily, costs 
no more 
in the end than 
good cotton hose 





” 





In distinctive 4-pair boxes 
Men’s 50c., 75c., $1.00 
Women’s, 75c., $1.00, 7 
$1.50, $2.00 Pair 
At All Good Dealers Yj 
“Made in America” by y 










PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS Y 
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niece, but | was not being fair to her — I ought 
to realize that she had a right to a career, too 

What audacity—a woman who had give: 
nothing but phrases when her niece was penni- 
less! I did not wrap my answer up in silver 
paper, and | fancy the aunt’s influence was 
responsible for a good deal—I think sh 
revenged herself by offering all the encourage- 
ment possible behind my back. 

“Anyhow, my wife announced to me at |: 
that she had determined to go her own ro 
without my help! 

“Tt was as if she had struck me! 

“She meant to seek an opening in some minv 
company in the provinces — in the cbscurest 
the théatres ambulants, if she could do no bette: 
Since | refused to further her ambition, she must 
resign herself to beginning in the humblest w: 
she told me quietly; she ‘regretted to defy n 
wishes, but she was a woman, and I had bi 
wrong to expect from her the blind obedienc« 

a child — she could not consent to remain a non- 
entity any longer!’ She dumfounded me. 
meant actual separation; it meant the end of 
our life together. And she was telling me this 
composedly, coolly, as if our life together wer 
the merest trifle compared with the fascinatio 
of the footlights! I cursed the footlights and 
the day I first wrote for them; | swear I| wished 
myself back in the Magasins du Louvre! M 
excitement was so violent that I could not 
articulate; | stuttered and stood mute. I went 
from her overwhelmed, asking myself what 
was to do. 


t 


HERE is one course that never fails to rem- 

edy marital unhappiness and bring | 
band and wife together again — on the stage. |t 
is when he leads her to an ottoman, and, standing 
a step or two behind her, proceeds with tender 
gravity to recite a catalogue of her defects. Hi 
contrasts them pathetically with the virtues t! 
endeared her to him in the springtime of t! 
union — and the wife, moved to tears, immed 
ately and forever afterward becomes the gir 
that she used to be. The situation is prett 
is popular —and it is quite untrue; for 
real life one can not recreate a character 
making a speech to it. However, | was 
dramatist and more credulous than | am now 
and | tried! 

“For days I pondered what I should 
Arguments were plentiful; but the problem v 
how to present them forcefully enough to show 
her the wildness of her plan and yet gent!) 
enough to avoid incensing her. Our future 
hung upon the scene, and | prayed to hea 
that not a tactless word should escape me. | 
knew that we had reached the crisis, that a m's- 
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United States 
Tires 


are 


America’s 
~ Predominant Tires 





and everybody knows it 


Does the fact that the United States Tire Company occupies the leading position among 
the tire makers of the world signify the grade of tires it produces? 

Most assuredly it does. 

It must be evident to any one familiar with the strenuous competition that exists in 
the tire business today, that no concern could possibly take the foremost position in the 
industry except through making tires of superior merit. 

But difficult as this position is to attain, to hold it demands an even higher standard 
of quality. For much is expected of a leader. 

To hold it demands that the United States Tire Company shall continue to give to 
the motorists, dealers and car manufacturers of this country stronger tires and longer 
wearing tires than they can obtain elsewhere. 

It is a fixed purpose of our whole organization to continue to be America’s Predom- 
inant Tire Makers. 

Therefore, as long as the United States Tire Company shall retain its present leader- 
ship in the tire industry—as long as four-fifths of all the best dealers in the country 
shall continue to handle its product—as long as the makers of the very highest grade of 
cars shall continue to equip their cars with United States Tires—so long may the 
motorists of this country rest assured that in buying United States Tires they are 
getting the utmost in tire value for their money. 


Cost no more than you are asked to pay for other kinds 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 


Exclusive makers of Genuine Dunlop Straight-side Tires 
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ry Kelly-Springfield Tires at 
wd B is easy to spend a great deal of money on * 
oan automobile tires—and just as easy to spend és, ~ 


by securing the longer service assured in tires 
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marked Kelly-Springfild. 
- ' US NOY 
' KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 20 Vesey Street, New York My 
Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cleveland wh se 

Baltimore, Seattle, Atlanta, Akron, O., Buffal 
The Hearn Tire & Rubber Co,, Columbus, O Southern Hardware & Woodstock Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La \! 
y ‘ng Bering Tire & r( Atkinson Tire & Supply Co., Jacksonville, Fla | ing t 

i : 3oss Rubber (¢ Denve ok Savell Davis Rubber Works, Augusta and Savannah, Ga ng to 
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en adjective, even an impatient gesture, 
cht be fatal. 
Enfin, the opportunity came. She sat down 
the couch,— the ottoman of the stage situa- 
in, — and | began to speak, with all the ten- 
rness and gravity of the stage husband. 
Struggle as I would to banish the thought, ! 
ld not help being conscious of our resem- 
nce to the hero and heroine of a thousand 
nedies in the last act! I say that I ‘began’ 
»speak, and that I felt constrained by a shoal 
theatrical reminiscences; but our likeness to 
hero and heroine was brief. She interrupted 
she defied the dramatic convention. In lieu 
| being moved to tears, she replied with a world 
lignity that the faults were mine. She ad- 
vised me, for my own sake, to try to attain a 
more unselfish view. With a flow of impromptu 
xjuence that | envied, she warned me that, 
though | was not intentionally unjust, | was 
lowing prejudice and egotism to warp my bet- 
rnature. Before | knew that had happened, 
stood listening to a homily. The situation 
t meant my last hope had come out upside 


A‘ IBAUD paused again. On the little lawn, 


the child had left the swing; the most de- 
oted of wives and mothers was playing chat perché 
th him now. They made a pretty picture- 
t my thoughts were with her predecessor; | 
mourning the love story that had begun 
an idyl, and that seemed to have had so 
vad an end. 
[he man’s voice brought me back. “Yes, 
infallible situation had failed!” he re- 
ated. “What do you suppose was the 
| suppose,” | 
No,” — said 


? 


sighed, “she had _ her 


Aribaud; “she had her— 
He waved a triumphant hand toward the 
rden. 
And, from the first promise of that God- 
gift, the glamour of the theater faded 
her mind and she talked only of her home. 
became another woman —I called her 
second wife’! From that day to this 
have been as happy together as you see 
yw.” 
ly exclamation was cut short by the hostess 
se history I had been hearing. 
\re you men really sure we aren’t laugh- 
oo much for you?” she pealed up to us 


Sure, sure! It is well; it is as it should 
We come to join you,” shouted Aribaud. 
igh loud, my love, laugh on!” 


No hill too steep 
No sand too deep 


Test Cars 
For Comfort 


You'll find in the Jackson all the powe: 
and speed and mechanical goodness to 
satisfy any reasonable want 
And a degree of comfort not surpassed 
and rarely equalled. 
“Olympic” . . . 
ajestic’” . . 
“Sultanic”— Six 
-* A 


1310 E. Main St 





Jackson, Mich. 





$925°—QOur Price 
for Next 30 Days 


We now offer the Edwards “ Steelcote” 
Garage (1913 Model), dire: t-from-factory, for 
$02.50. But to protect ourselves from advancing prices 
of steel, we set a time limit upon the ofer. We guar- 
antee this record price for 30 daysonly. Just now we can 
save you $35 or more. 


Edwards Fireproof Steel Garage 


Quickly Set Up Any Place 


An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use. 
Gives absolute protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, 
fire, lightning, accidents, carelessness, etc. } = es $20 
to $30 monthly in garage rent. Saves /ime, work, worry 
ad trouble, omes realy to set up. All parts cut and 
fitted. Simple, complete directions furnished. Abso- 
lutely rust-proof. Joints and seams permanently tight. 
Practically indestructible. Locks securely. Ample room for largest 
car and allequipment, Made by one of the largest makers of porsah/e 
fireproof buildings Prompt, $ delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Postal sent today brings new 
56 page illustrated Carage 
Book /y return mati 


The 


Mig. Co. 
613-663 
Eggleston 
Avenue, 
Cincinnati, 


Ohio 
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Prest-O-Lite Service includes far more than merely 
putting gas in an empty cylinder. To protect your 


investment in Prest-O-Lite, remember this. 


he owner of a genuine Prest-O-Lite is en- 
titled to participate in a nation-wide exchange 
service, whereby, for his empty Prest-O-Lite 
plus a small exchange fee, he receives what is 
practically a new Prest-O-Lite. Therefore, genu- 
ine Prest-O-Lite never becomes “second hand.” 
No imitator has ever stayed in business long 
enough to build upand offer you similar service. 

Prest-O-Lite service includes putting every 
cylinder that passes through our hands in per- 
fect working order. In many cases the actual 
cost of replenishing the solvent, regulating the 
valve. adjusting the gauge, or re-plating the 
cylinder is far more than the small exchange 


Prest- 


For Motorcycles 
Prest-O-Lite makes night riding pleasant and safe. 
It floods the road far ahead with steady, brilliant, de- 
pendable light, turned on and off like a gas jet. 
t costs no more to use Prest-O-Lite—usually less 
than the carbide to feed a generator. 
The first cost is low, and must not be regarded as 
money spent, but as an investment. Owing to univer- 
al use and demand, a genuine Prest-O-Lite is always 


easily sold for about the price 





fee you pay. If you accept an imitation, do 
you get this service ? 

All this, combined with unequaled exchang« 
facilities, and the Prest-O-Lite quantity and 
quality of gas, constitute ‘“‘ Prest-O-Lite Serv- 
ice.” See that you get it. You can easily do 
this by accepting only a genuine Prest-O-Lite 
As a safe-guard, remember that we do not hold 
ourselves responsible for any Prest-O-Lite cyl- 
inder refilled by anyone other than the Prest- 
O-Lite Co., because we cannot guarantee 
either the quality or quantity of gas in suchcyl- 
inders, nor the condition of the cylinders them- 
selves. It behooves you to watch this point. 


O-Lite 


For Buggies 


Prest-O-Lite provides a cleanly and efficient driving 
light for every horse-drawn vehicle. It enables the 
user to comply fully with state laws and city ordinances 
on vehicle lighting. And better still, it prevents col- 
lisions in the dark. 

The motorcycle size of Prest-O-Lite is used. New 
lamps are not needed—oil lamps are easily converted 
into combination oil and gas lamps. Your carriag¢ 





you paid. 

See your dealer (motorcycle 
or automobile) or write us for 
yur 30-day Trial Offer. We 
gladly arrange for immediate 
xchange service for anyone, 
nywhere. 


M. C. Size for 
Motorcycles 
and Buggies 





The exchange fee on this size is very small 


Prest-O-Lite or you can easil) 
do it yourself. 


dealer can fit your vehicle wit! 


See your dealer, or 
write for booklet. 








The Prest-O-Lite Co., insianarotis, inv. 


Canadian Factory and General Office, Merritton, Ont. 


BRANCH STORES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN THESE CITIES: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago. Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, Tenn., Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., Providence, St. Louis, St Paul, Minn., San Antonio, Sa! 
Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse. IN CANADA: Merritton, Ontario; Toronto, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Exchange Agencies Everywhere 
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THE NEW DEPARTMENT FOR 
WOMEN 


CONDUCTED BY INEZ MILHOLLAND 


NO MOVEMENT OF THIS CENTURY 
O READJUST THE SOCIAL POSITION OF WOMEN. 
\LL, THERE IS GOING ON A VAST AMOUNT OF QUIET 

THIS MOVEMENT IN ITS LARGEST GENERAI 
\SPECTS, SUFFRAGE 

McCiure’s MAGAZINE 
[O PRESENT THE IDEAS OF 
SECURED THE 


RECOGNIZES 
THE MORE 
SERVICES OF ONE OF 


FULLY THE 


IS MORE SIGNIFICANT 


IMPRESSIVENESS 
ADVANCED THINKERS OF 
ITS MOST DISTINGUISHED 


OR MORE DEEP-ROOTED THAN THE 
AND READING ON THESE NEW IDEAS. 
TERMED FEMINISM; IN ITS IMMEDIATE POLITICAL 
AND VITALITY OF 
THE FEMINIST MOVEMENT, 


AND INFLUENTIAL LEADERS. 


THIS DEVELOPMENT 
THE EDITORS HAVE 


INEZ MILHOLLAND 





of thts great new movement. 





No woman in America is better qualified for the important task of conducting 
this department than Inez Milbolland, an ardent worker for the cause of women 
and children; a clear, independent thinker, and widely read, she 1s young 
enough to grasp quickly and be in immediate sympathy with all the new thought 








THE WOMAN AND THE MAN 


AST month, in this department, the 

ideal marriage was defined as follows: 

A fine, healthy, continuous compan- 

ionship and sharing of burdens, per- 

mitting the rearing of healthy children under 
the intelligent and loving care of the parents. 
No person of mature mind who has lived in 
several different American communities, who has 


observed the various aspects of our social life, 
not in the light of some ancient and arbitrary 
dogma but rather in the light of what this social 
life appears actually to be, who has looked even 
casually into a few hundred average homes and 
has kept an eye on the changing attitude toward 
divorce that has been coincidental with the 
growing independence and self-respect of woman 
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ed and miscellaneous litter which > 
|, makes the floor look so untidy 4 


gathered up quickly and easily. 


BISSELL’S 


““Cyco”? BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 


cleans, brightens and preserves carpets and rugs and 
is the most convenient and practical everyday sweep- 


ing device for the Ia ye. It is entirely self-adjusting 


nd avtomatic. ld by the best dealers everywhere. 


Pric tay oe 75 %0 88.9 75. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Dept. 40A Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wh Wf) Ge THO) WAU AP 


(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 
i aancenaeennncnte in the World) 


a UU i 


Chairs & Tricycles\ 


For Invalids and Cripples 


Worthington Co. ¢ 
602 Cedar St., Elyria, O. — 

ATENTS SECURED OR OUR FEE RETURNED 

p Send sketch for free search of Pat- 

nt Office Records. Patents advertised free. How to Ob- 

tain a Patent and What toInvent with list of wer FREE 


ventions wanted ye offered for inventions ser t 


VICTOR J. EVANS & Washington, D. C. 


BUY DIRECT 
This Mission Rocker $5.90 


Simply de the unpacking of this 
finished — and Save $4.10 





























Has Fine Aut with Nin 
nulne Leather, N ert. it is mele « f aiid 
ak, with quarter-cawed back and arms. Specify 


med or Fariy Englich @nish as desired. Order No. 

“4 Price 85. % Money beck if you are not «- 

tirely sarisfied and pleased. 

fur catelg shows better-than-weral furniture for 
“ ry to you, and 

ately finished furniture 

hers’ and dealers’ big 






D all their expenses; getting splendid 
fo oni shines to beautify your home at just about half 


$5.9 


DIRECT FURNITURE | le refined in design, worthy in construction 


Order this Wri 7 let us send umplete catalog M 





Write today to the 


DIRECT FURNITURE CO., Government Sq., Cincinnati, Ohio 


as woman—no such person can for a minute 
support the claim that our present civilization 
is very widely productive of homes that ap- 
proach this ideal. 

The common human experience is that there 
is a great deal of trouble in marital relations. 
In the great majority of cases this trouble arises 
some years after maiiiage. It appears usually 
to indicate that the fine blaze of young love 
has passed without working out, shading off, 
into the settled working companionship that is 
marriage. It has been our social habit to in- 
sist that there is always some measure of blame 
to be attached to the individuals who, after 
undertaking a sacred contract to remain th, love 
for all eternity, find themselves, for whatever 
reason, violators of that contract. Many of 
these individuals, mistaking the social habit 
for a genuine personal “conscience,” have been 
brought to the point of the intensest suffering 
and discouragement. This state of mind not 
infrequently results in mental overstrain and 
even suicide. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF FALLING OUT 
OF LOVE 


ET the thing happens in every walk of life, 

on every plane of society. It is so common, 
and the blind social stigma on the unfortunate 
individual who (for whatever reason) ceases to 
“love” is so crushing, that the facts are con- 
cealed in every possible manner. In such a 
situation, where the facts are terribly real and 
yet the attitude of a panic-stricken society is so 
bitterly intolerant, the “best” of individuals 
will often turn furtive, lie, cover his tracks with 
desperate ingenuity. 

Our entire social body is honeycombed with 
these subtle and painful burrowings. Occa- 
sionally some accident of publicity brings a 
maze of them into the light, as one uncovers an 
ant community by turning a stone; and then, 
for a time, we invariably have to witness the 
spectacle of a group of earnest persons, backed 
solidly against an age-old wall of dogma, clam- 
oring for sterner repressive measures — for more 
laws, for more stones with which to cover the 
painful burrowings, for sterner and sterner re- 
pression—always for repression. 

The assumption is, apparently, that there ts 
nothing in human nature but hopeless and dis- 
heartening depravity, and that the only way 
you can possibly keep it from becoming even 
worse is by a constant and constantly increasing 
application of external force. It is the same 
familiar philosophy of life that leads the police 
of our cities to suppress disorder by cracking 
heads instead of inquiring into the facts. 
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wr ECTRIC 
SOCIETY'S TOWN CAR 


Some Detroit Electric Features 


Clear Vision, enclosed body with curved 
rear glass panels, enabling the occupants 
to see in every direction. 

Aluminum roofs, body panels and “closed-in”’ 
fenders which retain a beautiful finish with- 
out warping or cracking. Aluminum 
mouldings and window sash are used instead 
of wood. 

Direct Shaft Drive, “Chainless” power 
plant. 

Horizontal controller lever which takes up 
no valuable seat space. 

Extra large, powerful motors. 

Over-sized brakes which set instantly with 
little exertion on the driver’s part. 

We make our own batteries, which are 
guaranteed by us. 

Detroit Electrics are built in the largest and 
most modern plant in the world making elec- 
trics exclusively. Our large sales make it 
possible for us to not only give you the 
highest grade of car, but also the most value 
for the money. 

Illustrated catalog showing eight different models, ranging 


in price from the $2,300 Ladies’ Victoria and the $3,000 
Clear Vision Brougham to the $5,000 Limousine. 


_ Anderson 
Flectric 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 











Goodyear tires, according 
to size, sell all the way from 


$15.55 to $104.95. 


The popular size -34x4— 
costs you from $32.95 to 
$37.90, according to type 
and tread. 


And our average profit 
last year, all sizes considered, 
was exactly $2.90 per tire. 
In getting at this we figure 
no interest on millions of 
capital invested. 


Why We Tell It 


This is something unusual—this telling of 
profit. But we know of no better way to show 
you exactly the value you get in these tires. 


That’s half of the tire question—the actual 
money which goes into work and materials. 


Tires could be made at half our cost which 
would look as good as Goodyears. The material 
cost depends entirely on the maker’s standard. 


So does your cost per mile. 


We Never Skimp 


Goodyears are built, without regard to expense, 


to give you the utmost mileage. 


Our Average Profit 
$2.90 Per Tire 





We learn what is best by countless comparisons 


made on tire testing machines. 


Thus we have tested some 240 formulas and 
fabrics. We wore the tires out and metered the 


mileage. 


Then we adopted that formula and fabri 
which cost the least per mile—no matter what it 
cost per tire. 

That’s what you get in every Goodyear tire 
And we get for our service and capital just $2.90 


over cost, averaging all the sizes. 


Lowest Making Cost 


We build more tires, by long odds, than any 
other plant in the world. And our factory is 
equipped with the latest machinery, much of our 


Own invention. 


Thus production cost is brought to the mini- 


mum, type and worth considered. 


Nearly all that we get for a tire, therefore, goes 
into things that count. 


That’s how you get, at the Goodyear pric 
tires that can’t be rim-cut—tires 10 per cen! 


oversize, 


What we cut from our profit goes into thes 
things. What we save by efficiency goes ther 
And those two features, on legions of cars, hav: 
cut tire bills right in two. 





In view of these facts, can you think any 
tire offers more real value than you get in 
a Goodyear tire? Cam anyone serve you 
more efficiently ? Will anyone take less profit’ 


— 
— 
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10% Oversize 





Fortunes Are Spent 
to Improve Them 


Here’s another side to tiremaking which con- 

s of dead expense. 

\Ve maintain a laboratory for chemical re- 

ch. Also a large experimental department. 

Half a hundred men—mostly technical gradu- 
are here seeking ways to better Goodyear 


Here tires are destroyed on tire testing ma- 
es to prove out formulas and methods. 
e materials are analyzed. And scores of 
ned minds here are constantly thinking how 
ld to Goodyear mileage. 


$100,000 Per Year 


[hese departments cost us about $100,000 
year. Yet that will mean, on this year's 
ible output, only five cents per tire. 
ive cents per tire to guard all the materials, 
to constantly lessen your tire bills. 

1 a good many years we've been doing this 
ou. And you find the result in Goodyear 
f today. 


Outsell All Others 


Now note the result, after two million Good- 
have told men what they do. 


These tires by far outsell all other tires. And 
the demand for Goodyears has grown like an 
avalanche as the facts about them spread. 

Last year’s sale by far exceeded our previous 
12 years put together. And the demand from 
users this year is running twice as large as last. 





Consider this fact, then consider how men are 
now keeping track of tire mileage. These are 
days of odometers—days when men know the 
service that tires are rendering. 

It was under these conditions, mark you, that 
Goodyear tires came to outsell others. 


And you, like the rest, want tires that can’t 
rim-cut, tires IO per cent over-size. 

You want tires built by the mileage test, as 
Goodyear tires are built. You want tires sold at 
a minimum profit, as Goodyear tires are sold. 


Then ask for Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 
Make your tests as others have made them. 
You will then adopt these tires, as hundreds of 
thousands have done. And your tire upkeep 
will drop to minimum. 


Write for the Goodyear Tire Book—14th- 


year edition. It tells all known ways to econ- 
omize on tires. 








No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


AKRON, OHIO 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. (1013 
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CAN MARRIAGE BE MADE SCIENTIFIC? 


F course, really, the policeman’s club has 

never settled anything. Blind discipline, 
repression, the military idea of force, have never 
settled anything. These methods are as shad- 
owy and unfinal as Napoleon’s conquest of 
Europe; indeed, they invariably multiply the 
troubles thev seek to crush. 

The idea of blindly and brutally disciplining 

hildren is to-day rapidly giving place to newer, 

gentler, more intelligent methods based on a 
careful study of what the child’s mind and body 
actually are. 

In industry, the foreman of the group, with 
his rule-of-thumb method and his driving, 
ignorant authority derived from an irresponsi- 
ble and autocratic “boss,” is superseded to-day 
by the “staff” expert in scientific management, 
who begins by studying the capacity, qualities, 
and limitations of the individual workman 
and his machinery, and deduces laws of pro- 
duction and organization from the facts thus 
gathered. 

But in the case of marriage, in that sex- 
relationship based on the attraction we call 
“love,”’ the relationship that underlies and colors 
every human institution, it is the time-honored 
custom to begin by ignoring every observable 
fact — indeed, in a panic lest we shall be forced 
to recognize the existence of any facts at ail— 
and fall back on forcible repression, on the 
club. 

The problem is simply how to approach 
most nearly that fine ideal of marriage and 
the home. The present facts of one divorce 
to eleven marriages ——with ample evidence 
that these who seek divorce are not the only 
unhappy ones, but are only the most des- 
perate or the wealthiest or the most courage- 
ous out of a much larger number than the 
one-to-eleven ratio would appear to indicate 

imply that we are at present a very long 
way from the ideal. So long as the traditional 
conditions of life continued, so long as there 
was really, in the case of the average woman, 
no alternative to the economic marriage, 
underpaid work in man-controlled industry, or 
prostitution, there was apparently nothing to 
do but support the traditional marriage. Now 
that an increasing economic independence lies 
before woman, however, giving rise to an in- 
creasing determination on the part of women to 
become independent in industry and also in the 
bestowal of their sex, the time has come when 
the traditional institution must submit to the 
same sort of scientific scrutiny and reconstruc- 
tion that is touching and changing every other 
human institution. 


LOVE -—A SCIENTIFIC PROBLEM 


HERE is reason to believe that woman is 

about ready to approach man in the mar- 
riage relation as an equal in law and in fact. 
In order to bring about any such condition of 
things, it becomes necessary to find out what 
marriage is, and, therefore, still more vitally 
necessary to find out what love is — physiologi- 
cally, psychologically, spiritually. 

Hitherto, in our general fear of the subject, 
we have been given to assuming that this won- 
derful instinct, so vital to nature’s purpose, was 
something shameful, something to be avoided; 
and yet, since it was vital to nature’s great 
purpose and, therefore, not to be avoided at all, 
we have fallen back on the idea of catching love 
wherever it appeared as an attraction between 
a man and a woman, confining it, weighing it 
down with economic burdens, crushing it wher- 
ever possible; and, for the rest of it, avoiding 
the subject and generally making the best of an 
incomprehensibly bad bargain. 

At present we do not know what “love”’ is. 
But we are now facing, for the first time in 
modern history, a determined effort on the part 
of certain of our ablest psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, and philosophers to find out. And, judg- 
ing from the wonderful fruits of recent inquiry) 
into certain other hitherto puzzling aspects of 
life, we are destined to learn much. 

One fact that is rapidly becoming observable 
is that “love” is no such definite and settled 
quality as our dogma and our laws vainly insist it 
must and shall be. It is variable, elusive, com- 
plex. Its manifestations are widely different in 
different individuals. It shows many evidences 
of fading and dying under the pressure of externa! 
force, and of flowering in conditions of greater 
freedom. In the case of a single individual, it 
often changes greatly with the changing phases 
of life. It is often calm and really “enduring” ’; 
it is quite as often intense and episodic. 


NATURAL MARRIAGE AND ECONOMIC 
MARRIAGE 


NE elemental fact meets the observant ey« 
QO in every thoughtful consideration of the 
subject — the fact that in the life of the normal 
individual there is a time — ranging from the lat« 
teens to the early twenties — that is the natural 
human mating time. 

There has been hitherto a tacit recognition of 
this elemental fact, evidenced by our marriage 
customs. But these customs have been modi- 
fied by the increasing cost and difficulty to a 
man of maintaining a non-productive wife, and 
the resulting delay of marriage until a time 
much later than the normal mating time. This 
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nsures Light In 
Emergencies 
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Prest-O-Lite, the lamps, and the match. 


These three simple elements give unequalled dependability. 
efficiency and economy to gas lighting. 


Add the Prest-O-Liter, or any other good automatic lighter, 
and you have every feature of convenience the most complicated 
system can offer you. You may light or extinguish any or all 
your lamps from the driver’s seat. 


But remember this—should this conveni- lutely simple, it is trouble proof. If, through 
ence ever fail, it does not leave you in the carelessness, you allow your Prest-O-Lite to 
lark as the failure of any complicated system run dry, a Prest-O-Lite agency is close by, 
must. You can light your gas lamps with a wherever you may be. Every city and town, 
match and you still have brilliant, dependable and nearly cross-roads village, has its Prest-O- 
ight. Lite exchange agency. 


The first rule of the manufacturer in the . . Sh -—™ ; 
equipment of his car should be reliability. Prest-O-Lite gives all the light you need 
\ny feature that sacrifices dependable lighting 
to convenience alone, detracts from the value 
f the car. 


far ahead, and also concentrates light on the 
road directly ahead of the car, where you need 
it most. As a practical road light, Prest-O-Lite 
has no equal. 
Prest-O-Lite’s absolute reliability is un- 

juestioned. There are no delicate adjust- And with all its superiority, Prest-O-Lite 
ments, connections, or complicated attachments costs less to operate and maintain than any 
» get out of order. Prest-O-Lite is so abso- other efficient lighting system 








No matter what self-starter you have on your car—insist on gas lighting. 
Almost any manufacturer will equip- your new car with Prest-O-Lite and an 
automatic lighter if you insist. If your new car is now equipped with Prest-O- 
Lite, any dealer or any of our service stations can install an automatic lighter 
at small expense. 





By all means, before you decide on any lighting system, send for the vital 
facts on automobile lighting. The coupon attached will bring you a free 
book on this subject by return mail. Send for it NOW and know the facts. 


4 3 'T. 
The Prest-O-Lite Co. ,23°5:SOUT! Rb. 
Canadian Factory and Branch Office, Merritton, Ont. 


BRANCH STORES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN THESE CITIES: Atlanta, Baltimore, Bost 
flalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kan 
vy, Los Angeles, Memphis, Tenn., Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Oma) 

uleiphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore. , Providence. St. Louis, St. Paul, Minn.. San Antonio, San 
incisco, Seattle, Syracuse. In CANADA: Merritton, Ont., Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg, Man 
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Insist on Gas Lighting 
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CrookedSpinesMadeS 














Use the Sheldon Method 
30 Days at Our Risk. 


you need not venture the loss of a penny. No matter how 
serious your case, no matter what else you have tried, the 
Sheldon Method will help you and probably wholly overcome 
our affliction. We are so sure of this that we will make a Shel- 
ie Appliance to suit your special condition and let you decide, 
after da; whether you ty satisfied. We make this unusual 
offer simply se the 16,000 cases we have trea 
prove the wonderful benefit the Sheldon Method brings to spinal 
sufferers, young and old. 

There is no need to suffer longer or to bear the torture of old- 
fashioned pilaster, leather or stee! jackets. The Sheidon Appii- 
ance gives an even, perfect and adjustable support to the weak- 
ened or deformed spine and brings almost immediate relief 
even in the most cases. it is as easy to put onortake 
off as a coat, does not chafe or irritate, is light and cool. The 

rice is within reach of all who suffer. You owe it to yourself, or 

afflicted one in your family, to find out more about it. Send 
for our book free at once. 





PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 212 4th Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 





~, 4 O When You're You’re 


All Fagged 
Out— 


fj Tired in brain, body, yes, every 
muscle—when you feel listless and 
aimless—when your thoughts per- 
sist in wandering and it seems im- 
possible to concentrate, what do 
you generally feel is the cause? 
Now, think carefully—is it really 
overwork or is it a case of your 
making your body do more than it 
is capable of withstanding? In most cases the latter is 
correct. To overcome this fagged out feeling,to get brain 
and body both to do more and stand more, you need the 


MILLER COURSE 2u"tsct! 


It will make you sleep well. You will awake refresh- 
ened. You will eat well and relish your food. Your 
work will not bore you. You will overcome that irri- 
table and nervous feeling. You will be strong, vigorous 
and virile. Your working day will go quickly and you 
will accomplish more, hence, you will be worth more 
to yourself—be more succosssful in business 

Our course takes only a few minutes a day. No apparatus 
Does not alter your retular habits. We prescribe exercises 
adapted to your individual needs. The course covers a od 
of three months’ time at regular intervals. Pupils’ conditions 
are examined and proper changes in exercises ribed 

The course suited for both men and women. Ladies’ de- 
partment under direct supervision of Mrs. E. F. Miller, who 
has been eninently successful in this work 

If you want to get rid of your tired-out, fagged, and 
worried feeling —build your body up so it will stand the 
strains of Twentieth Century hustle. Write us today. 


The MILLER INSTITUTE o& 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 
Dept. 16D, Washington, D. C. 
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putting off of a natural function has many as- 
pects that are unnatural and unhealthy. It has 
contributed to nervous disorders in the individ- 
ual, and has probably increased prostitution. 
The growth of economic opportunity for the 
individual woman, and the new feminine self- 
respect that stirs her to resist the idea of merely 
“marrying for a living,” the insistence on the 
part of the self-respecting woman on a greater 
freedom in selecting her mate and (where the 
choice has turned out badly) in giving him up 
all appear to indicate the beginnings of a break- 
down of the artificial barriers in the way of a 
more natural observance of the mating instinct 
This problem of the nacural as against the 
economic marriage is far from simple. h.. 
normal mating time comes early in life, when 
the individual, though perhaps best equippe sf to 
bring healthy children into the world, is piti- 
fully lacking in perception and judgment. A 
marriage under these conditions is too often an 
intense, temporary attraction, in which natur 
is working out her irresistible purpose of rac 
continuity without regard for the individuals 
she happens to use. But, if civilization means 
anything, it means that the individual has rights 
be considered. The growing social ideals 
emphasize these rights, in the face of nature's 
great, sometimes blind pressure forward in time 
The mating or ripening period is a natural, ; 
beautiful thing. It is distinctly necessary to 
nature’s purpose. It imperatively deman 
fulfilment in its own time. It exists in and out 
of law— in the light and in the dark. It is th 
most completely vital force in the world. |t 


everywhere. It has never been successfull 
confined or controlled. There is at present no 
reason to think that it ever will be. Many ar 


even beginning to wonder if it ought to b 

if any vital weakening would not advertise th 
dying out of the race. The occasional cry that 
we should “make marriage more difficult” b 
law would not in the slightest degree solve the 
problem; it would merely drive much that in th 
light might be beautiful and useful back ther 
under the stone. Despite conservative outcr 
there is reason to believe that the present swi! 
growth of liberty for woman means ultimately : 
new freedom for her in every department of li! 
— above all, in the deepest of all relationships 


MEN WILL BECOME LESS FREE AS WOMEN 
BECOME MORE FREE 


HERE is much in the approaching cha 

to disturb traditional habits of thoug 
Woman, economically free, will certainly reduc 
somewhat the supply of women who are willing 
to sell themselves to men, either in legal mar- 
riage or in the darker ways of prostitution 
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To Build 


R37 Buys the Material 

This Home 

NO MONEY = 
INADVANE SS 


We Save Home Builders 30% to 50% 


Design No. 117 


Six Roomsand 
Bath. A Mod- 
ern Bungalow, 


Excellent Interior. Size, 39 
feet, 6 inches by 27 feet. 


Design No. 55 
Six Rooms and 
72 bath,all rooms 
convenientand 
roomy. Size 22 ft. by 31 ft. 


Design No. 50 
Eight Rooms 
2 and Bath, very 
attractive Ex- 
te 


ior; Five Closets, Airy 
Balcoay. Size 28 ft. by 28 ft. 


Design No. 53 


oO. 
Seven Rooms, 
Bath, Large 
Living and 
Main Bedroom, Modern in 


every respect. Size 27 x 36 ft. 


These 





The Chicago House Wrecking Co. would not dare ship Design No. 152-D 
you a carload of building material, valued anywhere from $500 — sesmss ene uath. 
to $1,000 without one cent down, if we misrepresented one J iJr°a ‘heauttal home 228 
single item. You are perfectly safe, we take all the risk. : ———- 

No one else in all the world can make such low prices on new Building Material. 

Our reputation as cash buyers places at our command, first—every bargain worth 

having. We are satisfied with one small profit—let the in-between profits remain in 
nse Baving—that means all previous 


New Building Material Prices S-M-A-S-H-E-D 


Then, when our expert knowledge of what to buy and how to buy at the right 
prices is combined with the expert knowledge of our most complete Architectural 
Department, the result is practical, modern, beautiful buildings, constructed absolutely 
without waste—to satisfy all tastes and all pocketbooks. 

We not only save you from 254 to 50¢ on your completed building, but we give 
you all the assistance you need for its proper and economical construction, free of 
charge—Blue Print Plans, prepared by expert architects, Specifications and Material 
Lists, together with any other information you may need. 

Compare our offers and you will be satisfied that none can compete with our price 
—and none can equal our service. 


$10,000 maitthe coupon Today FREE 


A truly wonderful book given away Free. One hundred pages of modern, up-to- 
date designs. Free to all parts of the United States, Other points upon receipt of 25c. 


Brings Complete $50 Set Blue 
Prints and Specifications for 
Any of These Beautiful Homes 


The object of this advertisement is not to sell plans, but if you are interested in 
any of the designs shown on this page, we will, to save time, send a complete set 
of Plans. Specifications and full descriptive Materia] List, showing sizes, style, qual- 
ity and catalog number of the material that we furnish, The best part of it is, that 
the entire $2 will be credited on your order, or if plans do not suit, you may return 
them and all but 50c will be refunded. In addition, we will also name, upon request, 
delivered prices for complete Plumbing Outfit and Heating Plant of any kind and 
furnish complete specifications free of charge. 


Price Wrecking Catalogs 


Send for our Special Building Material Catalog No. 101, Plumbing Catalog No. 133 
and Heating Oatalog No. 120 showing a complete line of construction of house, barn, 
or any other building. The newest and Jatest features in each line at low prices. 


Read Our Guarantee—It Is Your Protection 
Our guaranteed proposition to you is to furnish the material as specified in the 
Material List in all brand new stock, of the grade, sizes, style, quality and catalog 
number mentioned, and in quantities sufficient to complete the design strictly accord- 
ing to the plans. We also guarantee prompt shipment of order. All material load- 

ed in one car from our plant here. Quy Paid-Up Capital Stock, $2,000,000 

Heating Plants 

Write for our 

prices on our com- 











Ou Cam BUILD ts H a 
ouse Wrecking 
[A BOOK OF PLANS, @ pep. £-116, Company, 


Chicago, Ill. 


mate on your = @ Sena me your $10,000 Plan Book 
quirements, Big |; FREE. I am also interested in 











saving. 
Chicago House Wrecking 
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BEN. 
French Perfu 
\ 125 Kingston rangers, Devt. J ~ a 





NATURE SPEAKS 
as Spring advances and brings promise of new life and 
recreation. LABLACHE tells 
women everywhere how to keep 
that fair complexion and the 
velvety smoothness of 
youth. It preserves a 
fine complexion, restores 
one that has faded. 

Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dangerous, Flesh, 

White, Pink or ¢ ream, 50c. a box 

of drug or by mail. Over 
two million boxes sold annually, 
Send 0c, nae ra . en box, 






















M. L. KEITH, 421 McKnight Bidg., 


KEITH’S 20 HOUSES 
se = 10 









and large floor plans for 20 
of Keith's best 





selecte I typ 
lows, Cottages 





anc! “He sting $2,000 
up They a are Wonder Houses 
for pract : inexpensive 


homes. Send silver or stamps. 
Minneapolis, Minn 











ring. pin or sted for examination—all charges prepaid—no 
in advance. Write Wie VALLEY for free illustrated booklet. special pri 
Indianapelis, 


& ring measure. WHITE V. 


f WHITE 

VALLEY ela Ss from FRANCE 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
These gems are chemica) white sapphires 
— LOOK |ike Diamonds. Stand acid 
fire diamond tests. So bard they seily 
scratch a file and will eut glass. Bri 
lancy gUaranteed 25 years. All mounted in MK 
gold di Wilisend you any style 










ALLEY GEM CO., 784 Saks Bldg, 








Seow Arithstyle 


t tHandiest, Fastest, Cheapest COMPUTING MACHINE 
Adds, Subtracts, Multipties. Divides. 
Carries Autematically. Resets Instantly. 

Rasily moved over page, fixed to desk, carried in 
hand or pox i l-2in. xlin. Weight 36 oz 
Write for Bookiet. Attractive Agents’ Proposition. 
ARITHSTYLE Co., Suite 204, 118 BE. 28th St., N. ¥. 














Special Spring Offer 


15 Days’ 


Free 
Trial 


Your 


Now is the time to get a Piedmont 
Southern Red CedarChest. Protectsfurs, “ woolens 
moths, mice, dust, damp. Delightful wedding orbirth sit 
Unique gift for the girl graduate. Factory prices. reight prepai 


Write for 64 e illustrated catalog and tosh 
Book Free “Story of Red Cedar.” ’ postpaid. rite today. 







Home 





Piedmont Red CedarChest Co., Dept. D, Statesville, N.C. 





Man will find it more difficult to keep her, as to 
get her in the first instance, through the threat 
of poverty. Woman's political and industrial 
organizations are already beginning to attend 
to that. The new relationship between the in- 
dividual man and the individual woman is bound 
to be more a matter of free choice and less a 
matter of restraint applied from without. 

And yet, the new relationship brings promis: 
of a new set of conservative forces to check 
that dangerous further step from healthy free- 
dom into license. 

For one thing, man is pretty certain to find 
himself much less free than at present. Abov: 
all, his present roving promiscuity —doubtles 
the most devastating factor in our existing sys- 
tem of life— will be largely curtailed; and wit! 
it will disappear much of his actual power to 
degrade and destroy the quality of womanhood 


CONSERVATIVE WOMAN 


OR another thing, after admitting every im 
| Spacers variety of exception, it can hardl 
be gainsaid that woman, in sex matters, is im 
god ns more conservative than man. For it 
is in the nature of the normal woman to thin! 
about motherhood and children in a way that 
the “best” of men are physiologically and ps\ 
chologically incapable of comprehending. !n 
our present civilization, woman has been large! 
molded within the limits of masculine thinking 
her real self has been, to a great extent, drive: 
into the channels of indirection. And yet her 
influence, as an individual, tucked away in th 
home where the children were reared and wher 
the battle-weary man retreated for solace, h 
been the most beautiful factor in all the rathe: 
sorry welter of human life. It has been t! 
soul-stuff of the race. What woman will b: 
come, in later generations, when the causes 
her indirection have been removed,—when sh: 
has taken her rightful place as a frank, out 
spoken, responsible, quite independent member 
of the social body, standing with rulers, insis' 
ing (as only woman can) on the consideratio 
of life as well as property,—is a thought that 
stirs the mind to new hopes for mankind. 

The approaching revolution in education an 
in the care and rearing of the child promises | 
lighten somewhat the burdens of individu 


parents, and to bring about a much more inte!- 


ligent understanding than we have ever had ; 
to what the home really should be. Doubt: 
the strongest natural factor making for a co! 
servative approach to permanence in the ma! 
riage relation is the responsibility of parent 
hood. This responsibility is, of course, mu 
stronger and sweeter in the case of economical 
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Off Goes April and 


On Goes B. V. D. 


wear that cramps your body and clogs your 


O* goes tight fitting, full length, knit under- 


pores! 


8. V. D. Coat Cut 
Undershirts and Knee 
Length Drawers, 50c., 
75c., $1.00 and $1.50 
the garment. 





On goes loose fitting, soft draping 
B. V. D. that cools and comforts your skin! 
Don’t take any ‘‘Summer Underwear’’ or any ‘‘Athletic 
Underwear.’’ Accept only B. V. D. and reject all others. 
On every B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 


TMADE FOR THE 


BEST RETAIL TRADE | 





B, V. D. Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S. A.,4-30-07. ) 
$1.00. $1.50, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00 the 
Suit. 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries.) 
You can't go amiss, if you seek and find this label. 
The B. V.D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E.C. 

















“We've got a new 
player - piano. 
“That's nothing, 
we ve got one too. 
“Yes, but ours is 
an Emerson.” 


Legitimate pride and 
satisfaction come 
from knowing you 
have a player-piano 
with an established 
reputation that is 
universally ap- 
preciated. 


Write for catalogue. 
Dealers in principal 
cities and towns. 


EMERSON 
PIANO 


BOSTON, 
CO. MASS. | 
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GNORANCE of the laws of self and sex 
will not excuse infraction of Nature's decree. 

he knowledge vital to a ta . successful 

life has been collected in OLOGY,” 


A BOOK FOR 
EVERY HOME 


iinstrated) 


By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


It contains in one volume : 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

“Sexology” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads of our 
government, and the most emment physicians, preachers, professors 
and lawyers throughout the country 

All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 

Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 





PURITAN PUB. CO., 756 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 


SMALLEY-MARINE GAS ENGINE 
AMERICA’S OLDEST 
Our past your guarantee for the future 
High Quality at a Low Price. Send Stamps for Catalog 


SMALLEY-GENERAL CO. 
1904 Trumbull St. BAY CITY, MICH, 


























LOW FACTORY PRICES 


on Invalid Chairs and Tricycles. Send 10c in 
stamps for big illustrated catalog. 
GORDON MFG. CO. 414 MADISON AVE., TOLEDO, o, 


-) Do Your Printing! 


— $18, Rotary $60. Save money og m ‘ 
»rinting for others. All easy, rulessent. Write factory 
catalog. TYPE, cards, , Outfits, ete. 


or 
THE PRESS CO. - eriden, 


ATENTS Sixty-seven years practice before 
the Patent Office. Our handbooks 
on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., sent free. Patents 
procured through Munn & ¢ o.. receive free notice in 
the Scientific American. 

NN co. = 
370 Broadway, N. Y., and 627 F Street, Washington, D. C. 















Por 36 we have been paying our enstomers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
mm 


s. First mortgage s of $200 and 
wich we can recominend after the most thorough 
investigation. Please ask for Lean List No. 


PERKINS X CO.Lawrs 



















FIRST are ON IMPROVED FARMS ARE 


and yield 6% and 614% 
We collect a remit interest in N Y. exchange without charge. 
Write for lists of mortgages and full details 
THE DEVEREAUX MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1016 Spalding Building Portland, Oregon 








Spend Your Vacation on 


Quaint Cape Cod 


Seashore, Woods and Country. Splendid fishing, yacht- 
ing, bathing and golfing. Cool breezes always. 


Send for ‘‘ Quaint Cape Cod.’’ It’s free 


Write ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
Room 715, South Station, Boston. 





NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R. R. 








independent parents than in the case of thos: 
unfortunate ones who are tortured beyond en 
durance by the nervous strain of dependence o: 
others or the horrors of actual poverty. 

And, further, to look frankly a considerab|: 
way ahead, it is difficult to escape the conclu- 
sion that many of the factors that make for th: 
present license and depravity are not primaril, 
sex problems. There is, for instance, the rela- 
tion between vice and the liquor traffic, and th: 
bewildering, frequently overwhelming pressur 
that certain organized, profit-hunting, pro- 
foundly vicious industries exert on the individ- 
ual at almost every moment of the day. Ther 
is here an unhealthy stimulus that is certain to 
be removed, or at least modified, when the new 
understanding of the social effects of certair 
kinds of economic forces has been extended . 
little further. And, in this connection, th 
widespread belief that the liquor interests hav. 
been influential in defeating Woman Suffrag 
in several States takes on a peculiar signifi- 
cance. 


THE PASSING OF THE OLD-FASHIONED 
HOME 


HERE is reason to believe that our trad 

tional attitude toward marriage has not 
been bringing us with any great rapidity toward 
the ideal “home”’ that conservative political ora- 
tors are given to defending with such passionat: 
vehemence. We have repeatedly fought and 
bled (rhetorically) in defense of a certain kind 
of “home” without any too great reason to be- 
lieve that this sort of home has had a very gen- 
eral existence. The old-fashioned “home” has 
gone beyond recall. The new-fashioned hon: 
has bred the idle, parasitic woman to an alarm- 
ing extent, and has been breaking up, for obvious 
reasons, before our eyes. We have spent som: 
energy in fighting down divorce, mainly in th: 
interest of an occasional child or two, while th 
interests of an occasional million or two chi! 
dren whose little lives are being ground up 1 


t 


profit-seeking industries have only begun to 


concern us, and rather vaguely at that. Yet 
is all a part of the life we must live together a 
a race. And it is all the problem of the re: 
“home,” the social home, as we have got | 
learn to understand it. 

There is reason to hope that the approachi! 
freedom of woman, while it seems destined tocr 
ate, not a greater but certainly a franker marit. 
freedom than we have hitherto been accustom: 
to, may tend both to limit certain over-free p! 
rogatives of man in more than one departme: 
of life, and to develop woman and her influen: 
into a more finely and powerfully construct!\ 
civilizing force than our history so far record 
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‘NEW FEATURES for 1913 | 
Make This Fireless Cook Stove 


Exclusively “IDEAL” 


The ‘‘Water Seal”’ Top— Heat-Conservin 

AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL rier Patented in-Bait Condenser 
Lined Throughout with Pure Aluminum—SEAMLESS Cooking 
Compartments—“ VULCANIZED” Solid Oak Outer Casing 

HESE features put the IDEAL Fireless cook stove 

in a class by itself. Cooks perfectly— Roasts, 

Bakes, Steams, Stews, Boils, and retains all 

the nutrin ent,food-values and flavor. Youcannot 

“> expect to obtain full cocking efficiency from a Fire- 

less cook stove in which there is not every forltifi- 

cation against the escate of cooking heat. 


“Water Seal” Top ‘T he “Water Seal” top is an automatic 
heat control that locks or seals the cooker at the cover, 
preventing the escape of cooking heat. This feature is exclusive 
with the IDi A 


Heat-Conserving Valve with Patented In-Built Con- 


denser- Cur Paterted Automatic condenser is a 
scientific steam controlling and heat-conserving valve. 
No other cocker has this type of automatic condenser. 


“The Ideal”’ Fireless Cook Stove is lined through- 

out with Leavy sheets of Fure Aluminum—will not 

rust, corrode, crack, chip or pee l. Has seam 

less cooking compartments. Separate cover 

for each compartment equipped with patent 

ed lever, locl s and “stop ” hinges. Pure Alu- 

minum cooking utensils; absolutely seamless 

and self-locking covers. An insulation made 

after our own secret formula. Handsome in 

The IDEAL Fireless Cook Siove will save 50% of your appearance. Solid oak outer casing which has 
kitchen labor, 75% of your fuel, and add undergone special “vulcanizing” treatment. 

100% to the quality of your food. 


30 Days’ Trial (“IDEAL” TRIPLICATE PAIS 
SA $ «> OOPREPAID 
Try the IDEAL Fireless cook stove at ; : - — ig 
ack Tec nattion alaD “ , = nators of the ure 
our risk. Test the truth of every claim we — Aluminum, Seamless Tritl 
make. Cook your meals in it for thirty * cate Pails for Fiveless cook 
days, if at the end of that time it has not Pate, | stoves. These make the 
fulfilled our every promise, send it back. s coiguent of ex. Bias 
. one - } ; ook stove comflete With 
Every cent you will have paid will be refunded. WF, “ these Tri: licate Pails three 
4 4 things may be cooked at ONI 
> s time in ONT com partn ent of 
Pay a Little Each Month any Fireless cook ‘stove, thus 
re, greatly adding to the arg 
5 ridence >» conf , awe t ity and corvenience of the 
As evidence of the confidence we have in cooker. Alsd splendid for cooking three things over ore 
the IDEAL we will sell it to you on the in- burner of a gasor oil stove. Sent anyvhere, prepaid, upon 














stallment—pay a little each month. receipt of price, $2.00. Money beck if not srtisfed. 





Write today for illustrated catalog and details of our easy payment plan. 
We want you to have these at once. 


| THE TOLEDO COOKER CO., 1331 West Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio me 
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THE 


REWARD OF ENTERPRISE 


BY WARD MUIR 


HIS is how it happened [said my friend 
Harborough]. 

I’m a novelist, as you know, but if | 

hadn't had to take to writing, I’d have 

been a rolling stone by profession and by incli- 
nation. In my more philosophic moods I per- 
ceive that, really, it was sheer luck this oc- 
currence about which you’ve asked me to tell 
| should never have made a success of any 
I'd have starved; 
But 


you 
other trade but authorship. 
instead, I’m rather well off, as things go. 
still 

You understand, | was by way of being a bit 
venturesome as a young man. I did a certain 
amount of journalism, from time to time, but my 
secret hopes were set on all that is implied in 
that specious phrase, “seeing the world.” I 
wanted to see the world. 

Keeping this object in view, | shipped on 
a tramp steamer with whose captain I had 
struck up an acquaintanceship. Nominally | 
was the purser; actually | was the captain’s 
guest. Cargo boats like the S. S. Peterbof do 
not employ a purser. 

No need to narrate the history of that voyage, 
nor dwell upon the trivial particulars of our 





JER = wONTEORERy FACE 


Suffice it to say that in-mid- 
The 


life on board. 
Atlantic our engines had a breakdown. 
Peterbof came to a standstill. 

If it has ever happened to you during a big 
voyage, you will know that there is something 
portentous about the cessation of a steamer’s 
machinery in mid-ocean. Day and night the 
engines have throbbed, until their throbbing has 
penetrated into your very marrow; and when 
the throbbing abruptly dies you are sensible 
of a shock. When the Peterbof halted, | ran 
up on deck as speedily as though we had had 
a collision. | saw, all round, nothing but sea, 
sea, sea; and it was far more amazing than i! 
| had beheld an island, or an iceberg, or a raft 
of shipwrecked mariners, or any of the other 
picturesque phenomena which my fertile fancy 
had hastened to invent as an explanation for 
our stoppage. 

The Peterbof’ s engines were antiquated ; break 
downs had occurred before, and our two eng!- 
neers, | learned, would be able to effect a re- 
pair. Twenty-four hours’ labor would set us 
going again, and meanwhile we were free to 
admire, as best we might, the somewhat monoto- 
nous beauties of the Atlantic. 
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Aims Easy As Porntinc Your Fincer 


You Can’t 
Lock Them Out— 


Burglars 


T’S their business—their art—to pick locks,to avoid burglar 
alarms, to get in when they make up their minds to get in. 
Every lock maker knows this. Every policeman and detective 
w it You will know it only too well the night you wake with a start 
have to face them. 
Get ready for that night For you can out-arm any burglar You can 
t your home and family with an unfailing defender—the ten-shot 
ge Automatic. 
Its quick, sure, instinctive aiming will never fail you—even in the dark 
ten quick shots—one to each trigger pull—gives you a real arsenal of FAMOUS SAVAGE RIFLES 
nse. Its very possession in the home gives you a confidence that no Our handsome free rifle catilogue 
er arm ever gave you. shows and describes the latest Savage 
e rifles, includ ng new 20-shot repeater; 


22 cal. 20 in. barrel; military bolt 
action; weight 4 lbs. Price, $6.50. 


Phone your dealer to send you a ten-shot Savage Automatic today—before 


tfall. 


. , . , . a2 Ss _ =e 
Burglar book, advice by eminent detective and police authorities, sent you avage Arms Company, 714 Savage 
for 6 cents in stamps. 


THENEW SAVAGE. avromanc 


Avenue, Utica, New York 











I’M GOING 
“EVINRUDING” 


HE lake is mine. The river too and 
every little inlet of the bay, because 
I *‘Evinrude’’ to where I want to go. I go 
alone if I wish or I fill the boat with FIFTY POUNDS 
friends. Eight miles an hour I glide and IT CARRIES 
through the waters and the pro- LIKE A SATCHEL. 
peller never did know a weed, Brother John takes it 
My whenever he goes on 
=e fishing trips to the 
é lakes, and he says 
—— that’s why he gets fish. 
i This motor doesn't 
with its merry little purr of two ¢t@=k you know; we 
full horse power, will fit any row — gp oa = 
ate } ‘ > . — wi 
boat; mine or a rented one and presto! We're “Evin- 
it's so simple that I operate it puding’* through the 
myself. water. 


IT WEIGHS BUT 


DETACHABLE = 
ROW BOAT-MOTOR 


Illustrated catalog sent upon request. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 
327 M Street § MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Members of National Association of Engine & Boat Manufacturers 

New York City Show Room Hudson Terminal Bidg 30 Church St 

Western Agents: Woodhouse Gasoline Engine Co.. 62 Marion 8t., 
Seattle, Wash.; A. Hebgen, 51 Market St.,San Francisco, 
Cal.; F. G. Epton, Box 829, Portland, Oregon. 
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Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of a 
New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
and religious critics throughout 

Unfolds the secrets of married 
happiness, so often revealed too late! No 
book 1 ike it to be had at the price. We 
can give only a few of the chapter sub- 
as this book is not meant for 

(Agents wanted): 


medical 
the U S. 





Special Offer 
The regular price i children. 
$3.90, In order to in- Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which to 
troduce this work into] Marry. 1 ce. Love Analyzed. Qualities 
One Shouk oic osing. Anatomy « of Repro 
fuctio nati Continence rildren. 


jects here 


Cen s 

send one copy only t Conception. Pregnancy Confinement Nurs 
any reader of this Mag ing. How a Happy Married Life is Secured 

azine, pestpald, apes circular giving full and 


Desc Tiptive 
vanes & onan complete table of contents mailed FREE 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., B5 Rese Street. 

















**Where Summer Is Five Septembers Long” 


You'd enjoy a vacation this summer at either 


Marthas Vineyard 
or Nantucket 


Islands in the Atlantic 


We've two — illustrated books that describe 
these islands. They're free. Write today. Advertising 
Bureau, Room 714, South Station, Boston. 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R. R. 














This Boat 


You can afford it. We save you half 


This sturdy, staunch power dory is ic  tamily 
use. Nothing is more seaworthy or reliable. Stiff, fast and 
& Mig load carrier. 16 ft. long, 4 H. FP. Motor. So simple anyone 
con rum it. The safest beat for ite size in the world and we have 
brow maght the price down where anyone can afford to own one We make “enced 
that floats, beautiful (ances, fine Rowboats, elegant Cruisers. Write now. 
Racine-Truscott-Shell Lake Beat Oo.. Box 5, Muskegon, Mich. 








Have imported roller chains, sprockets and pedals; New 
Dh Departure Coaster- Brakes and Hubs; Puncture Proof 
oo highest grade equipment and many advanced 
tures possessed ry up otherwheels. Guaranteed § yrs. 


“FACTORY a eae meg pg 
others ask for cheap 
wheels. Other reliable models from §12 up. A few 

‘ood second a machines @3 to 88. Weship 
es en ap- 
410 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 20" 5-2%; 
fi Prepaid, anywhere in U.S., without a cent in advance. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or & pair of tires from 
anyone at any price untit you get our big ty —-. 

and special prices and a marvelous new a 

brings everything Write it now. TIRES, costa. rake 
Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, sundries, Aad/ usual Prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money sell- 

ing our bicycles, tires and sundries. “ss today. 


YCLE CO., Dept.A-32 CHICAGO 
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experience as a salesman requi one o! 
to enter the = at rn! 

> are learni . 
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HERE was not a breath of wind; the si 

blazed from a cloudless sky. As long ; 
the Peterbof had been in motion, we had consi 
ered the temperature fairly cool; but now tha 
her motion was arrested, the heat became ver 
noticeable. The sea was, in a sense, absolute! 
smooth; but its smoothness did not imply flat 
ness, any more than the smoothness of a carpet’ s 
pile implies flatness if the carpet is being shaken 
On the contrary, the Peterbof was rolling upon 
the undulations of a heavy ground-swell. Th: 
surface of that ground-swell was without 
wrinkle, polished and glossy like lacquer; but 
its hills and its dales were gigantically high and 
deep — far higher and far deeper than | had re- 
alized until the engines relinquished their tas! 
of propelling us athwart them. Now, lving 
helpless upon the water, we swooped up to 
a glazed summit, swooped down to the bottom 
of a satiny gulf, swooped up again and dow: 
again in a splendid, even oscillation, and — this 
was what seemed so extraordinary to a lands- 
man — in absolute silence. It was uncann\ 
Those fabulous billows never broke. There was 
not even a hiss of foam against the side of th 
steamer. 

The thing fascinated me. | stood by the rail 
reveling in this prodigious see-saw, and onl\ 
gradually did it dawn upon me that we wer 
not really rushing down one slant and up th 
next — we were only being lifted up and down 
vertically. 

This discovery sounds foolish, but I can’t 
tell you how it excited me. | got an empty 
biscuit-tin from the steward, and threw it into 
the sea as far as | could, and then watched it 
floating. You'd have said that that biscuit- 
tin would have been drawn awav by the strength 
of the swell, or else dashed against the Peterho/' 
side; instead, it simply sat inere at exactly th 
spot where it had fallen; and an hour after I had 
thrown it into the water it had shifted perhaps 
only six or eight inches nearer the steamer. 

A project was forming in my mind. | looked 
at the water. It was a peculiar, vitreous green 
and, closer under the steamer, was transparent 
to the depth of many feet. Beneath my shoc- 
soles the poop was hot; overside the sea looked 
inexpressibly inviting. And on a sudden | 
turned to the drowsing captain and exclaimed 
“T want to bathe.” 

“To bathe?” The captain gazed at me. 

“Why not?” 


HE captain yawned out some lethargic su; 
gestion to the effect that to bathe wou! 
be dangerous because of the depth — as thoug 
I’d be more apt to drown in three miles of water 
than in three fathoms. 
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“You can’t make me believe there’s 
any other coffee so good as 


hite House Coffee” 


Principal Coffee Roaster 
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0 Days Trial 


t from factory to you 


’ freight 


Factory Price—Cash or Credit 


Saving you store profits. 


and guarantee your money back and re- 


of refrigerator at no expense to you if you are not 


ely satisfied. 
nd for book NOW- 
Monroe Refrigerator Co., 


These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 


Easy terms if more convenient for 


—Use coupon or a letter or postal. 
Station 10D, Lockland, Ohio 


Your F mane ? 


Your doctor will tell you that a 
refrigerator which cannot be kept 
sweet, clean and wholesome, as you 
can easily keep the Monroe, is always 
dangerous to the health of your fami- 
ly. The Monroe is the only refriger- 
ator made with 


Solid Porcelain 
Compartments 


which can be kept free of breeding places 
for the disease germs that poison food 
which in turn poisons people. Not cheap 
“bath tub " porcelain-enamel, but one <olid 
piece of snow-white unbreakable porcelain 
ware— nothing to crack, craze, chip, break 
cr absorb moisture— but genuine porcelain, 
over an inch thick—as easily cleaned as a 
china bowl—every corner rounded—not a 
single crack, crevice, joint, screw-head or 
any other lodging place for dirt and the 
germs of disease and decay. Send at once for 


FREE BOO About Re- 


frigerators 
which explains all this and tells you how 
to materially reduce the high cost of living 
—how to have better, more nourishing 
food—how to keep food longer without 
spoiling—how to cut down ice bills—how 
to guard against sickness—doctor's bills. 


=— <— ==TEAR OFF AND MAIL NOW FOR BEAUTIFUL FREE BOOK == == ax 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 10D, Lockland, Ohio 





You may send me your book about refrigerators, 
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“Built -Not Stuffed’’ B Bare sti 

We have samples of ticking for you and a We will ship you a handsome, ful! ventur 

FREE BOOK that tells how the Ostermoor is sized Ostermoor Mattress to t7y—on [SS .,, oungs 
built of airy, interlacing sheets, of great elas- receipt of $15. The money will be aa - 7% 

ticity; closed in the tick by hand, and never placed to your credit and will be re- m2 — the Nol 

mats, loses shape nor gets turned without question | ‘4sins. . - ~~ $15.00] terpris 

lumpy. Perfectly dry, FREE T RIAL if you are dissatisfied at | Satin Finish Tick. ie 
non-absorb- end of 30 days. Mattres- | i™#. 45 "Ps, > - 16.60) BBSdp’ 

/ ent, guaranteed vermin ses packed in leatherette paper and |  Twills, 45 Ibs. - 18.00] hulking 
proof. Soft, and pure as _ burlap, fully protected. Shipped, ex- ~ | “weer 03.00} Ml want 
can be; no re-making nor press paid, day order is received. Get | Extra Thick Fren 
re-stuffing necessary. the FREE TRIAL or Free Book now. Edge, 60 Ibs. ~- 30.00} earnec 

: ar Gare | near m 
resses in two 7 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 112 Elizabeth St., New York [ex Smaller 5 ewes 
Canadiae Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd, Montreal. $1 less each size | . 
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Inexpensive Fireproof Construction 


With Hy-Rib 
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cease 
All the requirements of successful, modern construction—}« The sea 
nence, durability, fireproofness and economy are ensured by th« Behind 
e . ° os 6 ° Del ¢ 
of Hy-Rib. Asteel sheathing, stiffened by rigid deep ribs, Hy-| 
does away with forms and perfectly reinforces concrete. Hy-! had me 
\ ¢) ’ construction is monolithic, permanent—never burns or rots. thousanc¢ 
, } Y , c } im - : a 
ri — 7 RIGS 1D INGS ROOFS—Hy-Rib roofs are light, fireproof and low in first cost. The her rail 
after-cost is practically nothing watching 
WALLS — Since Hy-Rib combines reinforcement, forms, lath and stud But; 
Hy-Rib walls are built more quickly, with less labor and at lower c« ul, I 
PARTITIONS, etc.—Partitions, floors, ceilings, etc., built with H he wate 
Rib are easily and cheaply constructed, permanent, fireproof ar " 
sanitary the 
Whenever or whatever you intend to build, it will pay you bsence 
to learn about the economy and other advantages of Hy- The g 
~ Rib. Write us about your plans and receive imteresting has 
literature and useful suggestions free len | 
. , spect Ww 
604 Trussed C onerete Bidg. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. DETROIT. MICH. ich Ie 
t, with 
4, und my 
“Pumping Every Day for 20 Y aking 
umping Every Day for 20 Years : 
‘ ' . ’ . on aming 
-and entirely satisfactory " Thus writes Mr. A. L. Tyler, Anniston, Ala., of the “ Reeco” ‘ ; 8 
Water System which supplies his house This is your most important consideration in ind fall, 
installing a water system the ability t yperate continuously year after year at maximum } 4 
fficier without break-down ause a 
ensu ish 
66 ae ’ 
ater systems ish of tt 
. R Bn as nt: 
ECONOMICAL — NOISELESS— TROUBLE-PROOF— Backed by 70 years’ experience fr ‘ | 
- Cs r 
50,000 ‘Reeco Systems in every part of the world are now demonstrating this effi- acion . 
durabi ity and economy that you demand—in hotels, factories, farms, country clously 
ves We si systems to meet every water-supply requirement—tell you the cost . eck « t 
a penny—and n omplete installations Ericsson Pump 
Write for Catalogue “‘G"' to nearest office. lt was 
RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. %™ sis punee eg De | at 
o ° Montreal, P. Q. Sydney, Australia hat bat 
ul i 
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Seafaring people are odd in thatway. They’re 
so — how shall I express it? — sounenterprising. 
In the midst of adventure and romance, they 
are stirred by no recognition either of the ad- 
venturous or the romantic. I was a city-bred 
oungster, who had never been out of hail of 





- 

e. | @ the home-land before, and | possessed more en- 

; ‘al terprise in my little finger than that far-traveled 
sso) captain had in the whole of his weather-worn, 
soo} Mhulking lump of a carcass. I wanted to bathe. 
sw! Mm! wanted to bathe in mid-Atlantic. I had 
ooo} Mglearned to bathe in the public swimming-bath 


near my old school, and: now I wanted to try 
swimming-bath three miles deep and tilting 
ontinuously at an angle of | don’t know how 

many degrees. The notion was gorgeous. 

“I can swim,” I said. “You needn’t be 
afraid.” 

“But the waves ‘Il sweep you away.” 

“There aren’t any waves. Watch 
biscuit-tin.”” 

The captain hadn’t thought of it in that light. 
He tried to argue; but my biscuit-tin answered 
argument. And eventually he allowed 
me to have the ladder lowered; I stripped, 
descended the ladder, and launched myself 
nto the 












that 


nis 





sea. 


ion 


STRUCK out, to get clear of the ship, then 
ceased swimming and looked around me. 


| 


[he sea was coldish, but not unendurable. 
Behind me the Peterbof towered like a cliff; 
it had never realized before how big a five- 


At 
cluster of the crew, 


uusand-ton vessel looks from the water. 

her rail | could see a 
watching me, 

But, if the Peterbof appeared strange from 

4 ie water, how much stranger was the view 

4 the opposite direction! Or, rather, the 

bsence of view! 

[he ground-swell had looked formidable 

hen | was on the Peterbof’s deck; here its 

spect was terrific. The crystalline slope in 

| was cradled seemed to reach to the sky; 

—— tt, without having climbed it, | immediately 

und myself, instead of looking up the slope, 

oking down it —down an oblique abyss of 

aming profundity. I seemed to fall and fall 

Nevertheless, there was no spasm of 












} f ausea; although I was falling, | was supported, 
nsuously, in my fall. And I never reached the 
nish of the fall; it merged, imperceptibly, into 
Mm ascent; and a moment later | was surveving 
lresh trough of glassiness, or else gazing au- 
aciously downward (downward!) on to the 
eck of the Peterbof 
lt was overwhelming. Never in all my life 
ave | attained to a rapture comparable with 
Nat bath in mid-Atlantic. I had aspired to 











DAVEY 
TREE EXPERTS 


SAV E 
THE NATIONS TREES 







@ targe 
cities, and by the 
Canadian 
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y Tree dupont. ; : : 
More than two-thirds of the trees in America have 
weak crotches and are liable to be split apart by the first 
high wind. Such trees are aeey weak—they are 
bound to split apart sooner or later. It may be five or 
ten years, or it might be only five or ten days. 

The untrained eye can seldom detect a weak crotch— 
DAVEY EXPERTS are trained to detect them and to prevent 
disastrous splitting. 

We will have 


and report on their exact 
Splitting branches are a source of danger to other 
trees and to buildings, and a constant menace to life, 
It costs ten times as much to save atree after splitting 
apart as it would to have saved that tree from splitting. 
if your trees ne treatmen‘, you want to it; if they 
do treatment, you ought to know it. . 
Don’t employ unskilled labor, it is always expensive. 
Let us examine trees now. Write for booklet P. 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, KENT, OHIO 
Branch Offices: Teleph 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
Harvester lildg., Chicago, Li © 
New Wirks Mdg., Montreal, Can. Up Town 6726 
Merchants Exch. Widg., San Francisoo, Cal, Telephone Connection 
Ropresentatives Available Everywhere. 





Madison Square 0646 
Harrison 2666 














DIAMOND JUBILEE 
GARDEN BOOK 
2 ) 


RE you searching 
for a special vege- 
table which delighted f 
you last season? Org 
that novelty in flowers § 
which drew your admir- 
ing attention? Have you a corner 
of your garden where some old-time 
perennial just belongs—if you could 
only find it? It is almost certain 


“You can get them at Dreer’s” 
The Diamond Jubilee edition of Dreer’s ff 
Garden Book describes nearly five thou- § 
sand kinds of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs— 
really everything worth growing in this 
country. Practical cultural notes on flow- 
ers and vegetables make this book of 
greater value than any half dozen books 
on gardening. 
Mailed free to anyone mentioning this publication 


DREER’S SUPEBRB ASTERS—The finest 
strain, either for garden decoration or cutting, 
Packets contain enough seed to produce more 
than one hundred plants. Made up of eight 
beautiful cents per packet 
DREER'S 1K free with each 
order. 


HEN RYA.DREERpiitapevpn | 
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Burbank’s New Shasta Daisy 
The Westralia 


know the famous Lather Burbank creation, the Shasta 

s huge white, flowers with soft, velvety gold centers— 
ular flower creation of the century 

1 is a new type. of pleasing cream color, semi 

r inches across, produced on fairly long stems in 

remarkable resistant vigor and ability t« 

nilitions Beautify your 

Get it from the true orig 


and tfavorable « 
Burbank novelty 


s with original Burbank productions, the demand is great 


before the supply is exhausted «lay 
One plant nt three, $1 six, $2.00; ten, $2.50 
100, § 

You can now get Luther Burbank’s 


i913 Rose Novelty——-Corona 


ir own garden This, the most unique of all rose creations, 
bloom which, when cut, will last in perfect condition for two 
It is a semi-climber of the Crimson Rambler type, with im 
lusters of rose-crimson flowers, resembling the Chinese Primrose 
wona is a hardy plant, and will grow anywhere in the United 

A row of ‘‘ Coronas *’ will make your garden a sight to behold 

~; per ten, §40.00 "lace your orders now 

e will send you upon request Luther Bur 
» Plant and Raise Flowers ‘'—worth the 


people of all countries to enjoy the beauty 
andl splendor of his new flower creations 
Now for the first time, the original crea 
tions are within the reach of all. None 
genuine without seal 

Send for ovr 1913 Seed and 
Nursery Catalogue at once 


The Luther Burbank Co. 


Sole Distributer of Burbank’'s 
Horticultural Productions 


808 Exposition Bidg., San Francisco 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
d calend. f -bred try large 
ayes of poubery tacts, different shed eee i 4 














varieties illustrated and descri Incubators an 
brooders, low price of stock and eggs for hatching. A 
perfect guide to all poultry raisers. Send 10c for this 


noted book. B. H. GREIDER, Bo= 90, Eheems, Pa. 





PURE-BRED 
CHICKENS, DUCKS, 
GEESE, TURKEYS, 
also Incubators, Supplies, and Collie Dogs. 
Send 4c for large Poultry book, Incubator Catalog 
and Price List. MH. H. HINIKER, Box 207, Mankato, Mian. 


16 NEW BULBS FOR 20 CTS. 


New Yellow Calla, very fine 
and valuable 
Emerald Vine, most graceful 
and elegant of vines 
Helianti, a most showy flower 
like Cosmos. Tubers make a 
fine winter vegetable cooked like 
asparagus. 
Gladiolus New Hybrids. 
6 Shamrock Oxalis. Fine foli- 
age: everblooming. These 16 
Bulbs are all new and extra fine 
We mail them all together with a 
complete treatise on Culture of Summer 
Bulbs and big Catalogue for 20 cents 
Our big Catalogue of Flowers and Vege- 
table Seeds, Bulbs and rare new Fruits /re to 
all who apply. We are the largest growers in 
the world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahiias, Lilies, 
etc., and our stocks are the best and cheapest 
JOUN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


Ten Da Ly ’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. We Shipon Approval 
and trial to anyone in the U.S. and prepay the freight, 
If you are not satisfied with the bicycle after using it 
ten days, ship it back and don't pay @ cent. 
FACTORY PRICES 2)r°%!2bicvete or 0 
pair of tires from anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest Art Catalogs 
of high grade bicycies and sundries and learn our un- 
ices and marvelous new special offers. 
IT 0 Yy cost @ cent to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you 
PREE by return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. De Not Wait; write it NOW! 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake, rear wheels, tamps, 
rts. repairs and sundries of all kinds at half usual prices. 
EAD CYCLE Co. Dept. a-32 CHicaco 








be able to say that | had swum in water 
miles deep — oh, never mind what vain |oast 
I had promised myself. Boasting was forgor- 
ten; | was experiencing. | was surrendered 
to an ecstasy, an enchantment, a glee, be) ond 
expression, grandiose and delicious. 1 lolled 
in the pellucid water, not troubling to swim 
I let myself go in those dizzy soarings an 
sinkings. 


HE whole adventure was half terrifying an 
half — well, comfortable. Perched on th 
crown of one of those flawless ridges, | felt, «s | 
toppled over, that | must either be smashed to 
pieces at the end of the plunge or engulfe: 
some horrid under-tow. But | knew that noth- 
ing of the sort would happen. Quietly I paddled 
with my arms and feet; almost contemptuous! 
| gave myself to the puissant and colossa 
rhythm which swayed me as high as a cathedr: 
at every swing, and then gently rocked me down 
as deep as a valley. ! tell you, the sensation was 
sublime; and | hadn’t even got my hair wet 

I remembered, in the middle of my bliss, this 
perfectly incongruous fact that | hadn’t got 
my hair wet, and | prepared to “duck.” But 
at that moment | heard a shout from the deck 
of the Peterhof. 

| turned in the water, and saw that the cap- 
tain was gesticulating to me, but | couldn’t hea: 
what he was saying. The crew were shouting 
also, and one of them had got a coil of rope ove: 
his arm and seemed to be making ready to throw 
it. What did they mean? 

Stupidly, in the tingling ardor and gusto o 
my enjoyment, | didn’t make out, for a mii 
what they were driving at; it occurred to | 
that they had taken it into their heads 
because I wasn’t swimming | had got crar 
| signaled cheerily to them, to reassure t! 
but they did not cease shouting. And t 
as | turned again, a little, in the water 
knew. 


EAR the sky-line rim of the superb n 

tain-range upon which I was comme! 
to rise, | saw, shadowy in the translucent g' 
an unmistakable shape — the shape of a ¢: 
fish: a shark. Its fin cut the surface like a | 
For one instant | stared, and in that in 
1 observed, with vivid clearness, all mann 
minute details — the burnished sheen o1 
water, the glistening tautness of its lofty 
line, the sapphire blue of the sky itself, 
most lucidly of all, the silhouette of the s 
Every movement of the latter was now pl: 
me. And it was moving — there was no ¢ 
of it: a trail of bubbles streamed from its 
and a tiny streak of froth fluttered behin 
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If Coming To New York 

Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 
; IN EU E, 6845-25 days London to 
CLENDENING *8"* London, ail exe Other Toure Continent, 

Select, homelike, economical. Suite : Sammet and Winter; 7th season. Espe- 
: of parlor, bedroom. private bath for oe ; cially adapted for ies travelin alone. 

jt wo persons, $2.00 daily. Write for t ; Also cars for hire anywhere in saron 

Booklet H.. with fine map of city.* : Rates, itineraries, testimonials, 389 F 
- DISTRICT ¢ OF « COLUMBIA _ ee Ave., N.Y -C. Eup’ n Auto Road Mape #1. 
fs S HOTEL DRISCOLL ____HEALTH RESORTS —__ 

Faces U.S.Capitol. Tour- . 

ists’ Favorite. Near 
Union Station. Amidst 
Show Places. Garage. 
ratis. Music. 
2.50. Eur. 1 up. 


= Booklet Souvenircart. | Ale J ts +; apt : = 
SE ATTLE w ASH. : epee SANITARIUM Sst 











** 12 stories of solid com. learni to live ri 

Hotel tel Savoy. fort.” concrete, steel & MARLBOROUGH- | | 'asjum & 2 great educational center at the wor'd- 
irble. In fashionable shopping district Atlantic City. BLENHEI M.S ee eee ee 

English grill. Auto Bus. $1.00 up.* Above illustration shows but one section of 


this magnificent and sumptuonsly fitted 
ATLANTIC CITY _N. de house—the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed 


Solariums overlook the Board-walk and the | } ful Palm Gardens Sun Parlors ineer own 
ATLANTIC CIT Y Ocean. The environment, convenienceand | | Lettures.cymnasium tte Write 

commmestpes the Martboreugh- Bieabolm ond lo of Views. THE SANITARIUM 

th i t climate a antic City BOX 109 BATTLE CREEK MICH 
ISA DELICHT IN THE WINTER MONTHS make this the ideal place for Winter and 
Nothing is more race or bene- Spring. Alwayscpen. Write for pendesesely 
f illustrated booklet. Josiah White Sons 

ficial than being seated in an easy | 8 , 
hair, wrapped ina steamer rug. and || Comvany, Proprietors and oo. 

enjoying the marine views from an open! | Galen Hall. ATLANTIC CITY .N. J. 


ytel and Sanatorium. 
deck, or glass enclosed solarium imme-] | wewstone. brick & steel building. Always 























Harel ely adjoining the boardwalk open, always ready, always busy. Tabie 


iS unequaled in and attendance unsurpassed.* ————— TORIUEL, Wolto Haven 
OTELIJENNIS'*:: rangers one “TRAVEL | ak Don’t cross a continent to treat tuberculo- 
| 


maintains an 
unobstructed ocean Always Open 


view from every floor Capacity 600 See Switzerland 


want BuUzBY Nothing half so enjoyable as a holidays | 
nthe LAND OF LAKES AND ALPS.E | 
Wustrated 

ticulars of hotels. ote 


sis, leaving home comforts and friends. 
“Theiny igorating Blue Mountains are bet- 
ter.” ” Write Elwell B. Stockdale, Supt.* 














24) FF TH AVE: NEW-YORK-CITY se Location er aeat ges eaten Pe Grace Piece 
7a me stteraes tic Treatments. & 


EUROPE. THE IDEAL WAY. | | bstie creck tethoss nacress Melrose Mass. 60 rere Booniet 
Send for Booklet. 
J.P.Graham Ideal Tours, Box1055X. Pittsburg | ss * Write for further information. 

















YOU SHOULS, SHOW. ALU Eb PALA, BEF on en 
H Tm 
No matter what ails you.you should not let another day . a. The Mudlavia Treatment is distinctive and this 
sor without writing for our iHustrated,descriptive . is the only place in the world where you can ge 
klet. 30,000 patients successfully treated. Ask us - it. Get this booklet before you leave home in 
fo references from your own locality.~ Aaooress MANAGER MUDLAVIA ‘imd..80x 60. > Search of Health and Rest. 














1, 2, 3 and 4 CYLINDER 3 7 2CYCLE, STO5S5 i. P. 


The boat builders’ *‘stand-by’’—the boat p & ~\ With the Vim, motor boating is an exhilarat- 
owners’ pride. Strong, simple—absolutel = » ea) goats ( ing, fascinating, healthful sport. The exper- 
ependable, Parts easily accessible. Buil a ienced boatman always picks the Vim. Thousands 
to last a life time. Heavy brass fittings and now in use, 8 or 9 years old, Read 27 reasons why 
Vim = in * “Boating Facts"’—our new catalog. Send today. 


MOTOR COMPANY Water Street. Sandusky. Ohio. 

















Put the ‘*‘PORTO’’ on YOUR Row-boat 


—_—— 
This simple little 2 H. P. engine drives an 18 ft. row-boat 7 miles 
an hour, 4 hours on a gallon of gasoline. The most power for 
the price—most power for the weight—only 55 Ibs. complete. 


Makes a Motor Boat of ANY Boat in =] Minutes 


—off or on in a jiffy. Simple—compact—strong. Has been sold 
on trial for seven years. We’ll send you the latest model to use 
a month at our risk. Ask for our 1913 catalog showing Water- 
man Motors for every purpose—you’ll want this interesting book 
soon if not now — write us today for it. 
Waterman Marine Motor Co. 121 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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ORT Serer li tet ; or Kerosene 











Demonstrator 
Agent wanted 
in each boat- 
ing community. 
Special wholesale & : “ are 
price on first out- ae fied, 1, 2and 4 cyl. 
teold. Amazing Write 5 
fuel injector saves for any boat , canoe, 
HALF operating racer, cruiser—or 
cost, gives more power, will not back-fire. y railway track car. 
Engine starts without’ cranking; reversi- Join “*boosters’* club 
ble, only three moving parts. Send for new catalog, 


Detroit Engine Works, 1260 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Nore HE SIMPLICITY 


Of making perfeet duplicates with the 


Daus’ IMPROVED Tip Tep Duplicator. 
No intricate mechanism. No printer's ink. Always ready 
100 copies from pen-written and 60 copies from type- 
written original. Useful in any business, Sent on Ten 
Days’ Trial Without Deposit. Complete duplicator, 
cap size, (prints 88,x13 inches). Contains roll of 
*Dauseo’’ Oiled Parchment Lack, duplicating surface 


which can be used over and over again. 
Cirewlar of larger sizes free on request. $5.00 


FELIX A. K. DAUS DUPLICATOR ©0., Daus Ridg., 111 John Street, New York 


ourists-§ ettlers 


—should see sunny Southern California before 

traveling abroad—before deciding to locate some- 

where else The attractions, beauties, oppor- 
tr unities, possibilities for you in Southern Cali- 

yt ornia are unequaled any place else in the world. 
A request will bring you all information free. 

Write Dept. 12, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Les Angeles, Cal. 


TY PEWRITERS wris 


All the Standard Machines SOLD or RENTED ANY 
WHERE at ), to 4 M’F’R’S PRICES, allowing RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PRICE. Shipped with privilege of ex- 
amination, [9 Write for lilustrated Catalog H, 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 84-86 W. Lake St., Chieago, Iii. 


GREATEST EN- 
GINE BARGAIN 
EVER OFTERED. 
Money refunded if 





























DDING ceee | 
RTABLF MULTIPLIES SUBTRACTS 
O cove N GEM or Personal Desk Use 


~— © Be | namo 


Over 60,000 in use 
Mostlysold through recommendation 
‘ough your Stationer 


If be will not supply you, send re- 
mittance to us. We guarantee every 
machine — money refunded if bot 
@atisfactory within 10 days. 


K. CANCHER ats ——. N. z. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED aum 


WORK SHOPS 


O° wood and metal workers, without 
steam power, equipped with . 

allow 

BARNES’ FOOT POWER *.’.. 

MACHINERY bids 

on jobs and give greater profit on the work. 

Machines sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 

200 Ruby Street Rockford, Hl. 


»RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
ia yy ) rerke y oe i qeans sample 1913 model, 7 a 
& ven 1913 Models $10 te $27 
wih aw fo orance ane 13 7 to Tires. 
iL OF BEST MARES... 87 fo $12 
d-Hand Wheels 
reat ‘Ship on Gearing Sale. $3 to 


> £ without ent 
210 bays’ Free Trial 


coaster-brake free lamps, and 
sundries, Aai/ usual prices. DO NOT 

J dl our catalogue and offer... Write now 
MEAD ‘E CO. Dept.A-32 CHICAGO 








































fin. The shark was not passive in the element 
as-l_ was. It was monarch of the wave;s: 
could drive through* them with the’ pre: isio 
of a torpedo. I had invaded arealm that | had 

business to invade ... and its guardiar 
was come to punish me. 

An astonishingly coherent train of reflections 
such as these whirled through my brain. | hy 
must have occupied a fraction of a secon | 
know that, at all events, | struck out for th 
Peterbof without any apparent pause. My arms 
and legs worked frantically. I swam as | 
never swum before. I hurled myself through th 
water. 

Fortunately, | had gone only a very short 
distance from the foot of the steamer’s ladder 
It seemed remote enough, though, I| can tell 
you! My eyes were bursting out of their soc kets, 
but | could dimly see the captain leaning on th 
rail and shouting, and some of the men running 
down the ladder to receive me. Then the rope 
was flung. It splashed across me. I grasped it 
I dug my nails into it — I clung to it with a grip 
so fierce that | felt as though | were crushing it 
Simultaneously the men at the other end of th: 
rope began pulling, and I was jerked through 
the water in a lather of spray which swirled 
round my shoulders. My arms and head wer 
above the water, I was being dragged so fast 
up to the steamer’s side. | could still see the 
captain, vaguely, confusedly. His mouth was 
open, his hands were waving. But | wasn’t 
interested in him, | was only interested in wh 
was pursuing behind me. ’Gad! That was an 


awful moment. | dream of it, sometimes, even 
now — the disgusting, obscene terror of that 
dash for safety . . . and I wake sweating » 


the horror of it. 


ARBOROUGH paused 
“And how did your adventure e1 
| asked. 

‘1 don’t know. I lost consciousness. 

I kept tight on to the rope. They hauled 
on board ... they told me afterward 
I hadn’t even got my hair wet . . . but 
He hesitated. 

“I'd had my experience —a_ never-t 
forgotten experience. Dash it!” he laug 
‘It was almost worth it, | swear. And !|m 
making money now, as a novelist, wher« 

I’d continued my life of rolling stone I'd cer- 
tainly have arrived in prison or the poorhous 
Yes, | suppose that every disaster has:its © om- 


pensations. 

“But I confess | didn’t think so whe ! 
awoke on board the Peterhof — we were p Ug- 
plugging onward again by that time — nd 


found that I’d got only one leg.” 
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NIDERS 


ry. Uigele st) 


ORK & ae 


With Tomato Sauce. 








Rich, Unusual Tasty Things from Many Lands. 
For a two-cent stamp we will send our palatable 
color booklet giving full particulars as well as many 
suggestions for menus and a host of distinctive, 
rare recipes. Address 
CRESCA COMPANY , Importers, 352 Greenwich St.,N.Y. 


TO EUROPE |TOPHAM TOURS 


March 15 (Auto), 22: April 26 and fre- mean small, select parties and the highest grade of Euro travel. 
quently after. North Cape June 10. Lit- We make thorough sightseeing a pleasure. Write for Booklet E. 


tle groups with exceptional leadership TOPHAM TOURS, 305 $. Rebecca St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 


_ Magnificent Steel Launch “QE 


Complete With Engine, Ready te Run 


18-20.28 and 27 f. boats at pro lonate prices. Al! launches tested and fitted with 
Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed ent a ling ever ees engine made—starts 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyonecanrunit The Saf 5 Leunch—sher 
lutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse Al! boats fitted with air-tught Hn vo nennr Mmrl 
not snk, leak or rust. We are sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel, 
lock-seamed steel boats. Orders filled the day they are received. Boats shipped to — 
partofthe world Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20, 

MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 1260 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., U. Par 


eeps a Piano Beautiful and New 


VOD NER 


Write For Takes off that ugly bluish look, dust, on finger- Buffalo Specialty Co., 
Free marks; restores and preserves the 234 ee N Veneer Bidg., 
Trial Bottle : beautiful finish Buffalo, N. Y. 


MaM PorraB_e Reapy-Buitt CoTTAGes 
Complete Ready To Set On The Foundation 


Bungalows, Chapels, Schoolhouses, Garages, Studios, Playhouses, etc. 
When shipped from our factory they are Ready-Ruilt complete in every detail woaty A are a 


the foundation. Ne carpenter, ne sawing, neo fitting. as every pie finished as ed. ¢ 
houses are constructed on NIT SYSTEM. Easily shipped and ban ANY ONE CAN EREC 7 THE Me ane the 


verte are numbered ym WE PAY THE 





16 Yeass in the Business 


ay ~4 ~y giving the number and showi th location of every piece 
FREIGHT. Ene ose PREE HANDSOME BOOK OF PLANS (ND pEsiaws SATISFACTION 


PRE 
ev —— Mi "RSHONS ‘MORL EY CO., 610 Main St., Saginaw , Mich. U.S.A. 


These advertisers have McC lure’s endorsement—mention McClure'’s. 
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Use Oxide of Zinc Paints 


AINT ECONOMY consists in selecting those paints 
which give the best and longest service at the low- 
est annual cost. Experience proves these to be Paints 
containing Oxide of Zinc. 7 
Buying such. paints you buy permanent tints, efficient 
protection, durable coatings. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
We do not make paint. 55 Wall Street, New York 


A list of paint manufactur- 
ers sent free on request. 





Try It and 
You’ll Know 


that, to bring out the full beauty of the 
wood grain on your floors and woodwork, 
there’s nothing like Old English Floor Wax. 


The finish lasts, but spots getting most wear can be made 
like new by just rubbing on a little wax. There’s no need 


of doing over the whole floor. floor 
nglish 
OD Eng Wax 


doesn’t become sticky, doesn’t show scratches, doesn’t 
collect dust. 

Old English is more economical than other waxes be- 
cause the hard wax in it makes it go farther and 
makes the finish last longer. A 60c can does 

a large floor. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOK 
“ Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care.” 
When you've tried it you'll know. 
The A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1913 W. 8th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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HEALTH 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


A New McClure Department 
CONDUCTED BY SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 








SAMUEL 





HOPKINS ADAMS 





the new science of public bealth. 


ment. 


after month. 





No man in this country is better fitted than Mr.,Adams to report 
to readers of McC.ure’s on the progress of preventive medicine and of 
For a dozen years be bas followed the 
work of national, State, and city health officers, the experiments of physi- 
cians and investigators, and the advance of the great pure-food-move- 
To an extraordinary degree he has the confidence of the medical 
profession, and his name and reputation are a guaranty of the soundness 
of the information and suggestions that will be presented here month 
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OME unknown, with a soul more 
pragmatical than poetical, has thus 
painfully distorted Mr. William 
Watson’s tuneful lyric: 

April, April, 

Laugh thy girlish laughter. 
Then, the moment after, 
Sneeze thy foolish sneeze! 


However unfair to Mr. Watson this may be, 
it is a just aspersion upon that month of uncer- 


tainties which is “the turn of the year.” More 
colds are contracted in April than in any other 
month except, perhaps, November. »The rea- 
sons are obvious. Rapid changes of tempera- 
ture first “overheat and then chill the 
Furnace fires are allowed to lapse too early. 
Optimistic prophets of the spring plunge joy- 
ously into summer underclothing because the 
thermometer registers 70° in the morning, and 
then come home and send for the doctor when 
it drops abruptly to 30° in the evening. Other- 


body. 
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Who Ever Knew 
Any Corn to Stay? 


Who ever saw a corn so in a jiffy. The pain stops instantly. 


old, so tough as to resist a For two days the corn is forgotten. Then 

Blue-jay plaster ? you take off the plaster and the corn comes out. 
There are corns which It comes out entirely and forever, without 

resist the first plaster—that’s soreness or any discomfort. 

true. But the most stubborn Did you ever know anyone to use a Blue-jay 

corn must come out with without just that result? 

the second. If not, why don’t you try it? Why not end 
Think how easy it is. your own corns in this modern scientific way? 

The little plaster is applied Now used on a million corns monthly. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Sap Blue-jay Corn Plasters 





1 Sold by Druggists-—15c and 25c per package 
mn Hii Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
(322) Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 

















For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a million 
in the past thirty-three years, and the one treatment 
which has stood the severe test of time. Administered 
by medical experts, at the Keeley Institutes only. 
For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Het Springs, Ark. Pertiand, Me. Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles St. Waukesha, Wis. 
Atlanta, Ga. . Philadelphia, Pa. 812 N. Bread St. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Dwight. UL. , N. H. Pittshargh, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. Guatemala City, Guatemala. 
Merion, Ind. Ruffale, N. ¥. Dallas, Tex. Puebla, Mexico. 
Dee Molnes, Ta. Greensboro, N. C. Salt Lake City, Utab. Londen, England. 
frab Orchard, Kv. Columbeas, Obie. Seattle, Wash. 
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e sensible people pass from a.dry-baked air 
hin doors to an atmosphere surcharged with 
i moisture outside, and then: refer to the 
iltant pneumonia as a “mysterious dispen- 
tion of Providence.”” Here are a few sugges- 
ns designed to aid the ambitious in the worthy 
ect of getting through the spring alive. 
on’t shift your underclothing prematurely. 
tter a dittle discomfort to the skin than a 
» spot on the lungs. 
Control your furnace fire by the thermometer, 
t by the calendar. 
Keep the air in your house moderately humid 
means of pans of water placed under the 
iators or near the registers. 
lake a cold bath every morning; there is no 
tter defense against taking cold. 
Keep your distance from people who cough 
snufflé; a cold is as contagious as smallpox. 
\void dust. 
Don’t say, “Oh, it’s only a cold.” The ceme- 
es are full of people who will never say that 
In 





POISONED WATER 


YPHOID is another of April’s children. 
Fortunate residents of cities that maintain 
quate filtration plants need not worry on this 
ire, so long as they remain at home. But the 
tizen whose municipality depends upon a 
tural water-supply from stream or lake will 
well to exercise special care. With melting 
ws and seasonal rains comes high water and 
earth’s spring cleansing. Foul spots in re- 
te corners are washed out; the overflow dis- 
rges into some unconsidered rill, which, in 
rn, flushes into a river and thus contributes its 
son to the drinking supply of one or mote 
ttlements. 
Yet the individual can pretty safely guard 
nself and his household by the simple expe- 
nt of forbidding the use of unboiled water. 
iled water is very cheap. Typhoid fever is 
ry expensive. A dollar’s worth of time and 
rouble may well save a thousand dollars’ worth 
loctors’ and nurses’ bills, not to mention the 


‘r-present possibility of the undertaker. 


DISPUTED MEDICAL ETHICS 


EDICAL ethics operates charitably to 
M protect both the profession and the 
‘lic. In those instances where they fall 
rt, it is the public that suffers. 

Suppose an extreme and imaginary case. A 
rlet-fever patient, convalescent, but perfectly 
sable, because of his still inflamed nose and 
roat, of communicating the virulent disease, 
s to his physician: ‘“‘Now | am going to the 
ise of a friend who doesn’t know my condition, 


makes you shave right 


Even though you hold this razor straight on 

your face you get a sliding stroke: if held at an 

angle you get a double sliding stroke. The latter 

only possible with a curved blade, which insures 

a cleaner and smoother shave than you've ever 
experienced before. Shaving is always 
a pleasure with the celebrated 


“Curved” 


Tungsteel 


The Curved Biade tcature is 2 PFOVON success 
Thousands of men who have splendid razors say that the 
““Curved"’ Shumate excels them ail. Its fine 6-temper 
Sheffield steel edge will last forever—never need grinding 
The “‘Curved’’ Shumate is G@waranteed for Life. 
If this Shumate ever proves unsatisfactory, we will exchange 
it at any time, free 30,000 dealers sell Shumates—if yours 
doesn't, it will be 
; Sent to You Onl $7.00 
= 
on Prepaid y —= 
) Get a ‘‘Curved’*"Shumate today sure— you may be satisfied with 
the razor you are using, but you'll never realize what superla 
tive shaving comfort is, until you've used this Curved 
Shumate. 


Dealers should write for Special Proposition. 


Shumate Razor Co. 


Established 1884 
320 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 


TYPEWRITERS 
TEAC TORY REBUILT 
Remington No. 6—$25. Smith Premier ¥o.2—$23. 


Only two of our special barcains. Have 
trademark and guarantee like new ma- 
chines. Are thoroughly rebuilt and perfect 
in appearance. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
We can save you $25 to $75 on any machine. 
Branch stores in leading cities. 

rite for ‘‘The Typewriter’s Confession” and —y A 


w 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. Inc.. 345 Bro oA ; 


ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 
Saddles - $3.00 ap New Uniforms + $1.50 ap 
Mridies - eo * Army Revolvers « 1.65 °° 
Team Harness - ** Rptg. Rifles - 
Leggims, Pair - AS “* Swords - ; 
Teots, * + * x ** 7 Shot Carbines 2.95 ** 
Colts Cal. 45, Revolvers $7.50 up Cartridges Ole each 
Springfield Mauser Sporting Rifle 11.85 Cartridges O2e cach 
Army Breech Loading Rifle 98 cents Cartridges .O2e each 
MARCH 1913 CATALOGUE, 400 large pages, over 
5,000 illustrations. 15 acres Gov't Auction Bargains 
J described in cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25c stamps 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, New York 
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Best grade cedar canoe for* 20 


Detroit canoes can’t sink 
All canoes cedar and copper fastened, We make all 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free catalog, 
iving prices with retailer's profit cut out. @ are 
he largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 


DETROIT BOAT CQ» 106 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Sharpen Your Own Razor 


Money-back Blades to a better edge than when 


Guarantee new. The “Victor Auto- 


+] 00 matic sharpens blades perfectly 





Keen, velvety edge, makes shaving a 
delight. Fitted with full length, extra 
wide, specially treated honing and finishing 
strop. Solved the shaving troubles for thou- 
sands of satisfied users 

AGENT BIG MONEY. Liberal! commis- 
sions. Write for our free trial offer 

and ‘‘Gaaranteed Sales’’ proposition. 
THE VICTOR SPECIALTY CO., 219 Cook St., Canton, Ohio 
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and stay close by him until I’ve given him scar- 
let fever.” Medical ethics says that this is a 
confidential communication and must be held 
sacredly secret. But would not the physician 
be justified in disregarding the restriction, and 
employing the most stringent measures to 
thwart such a plan? 

Now suppose another case, equally extreme, 
but far from imaginary. A young man suffering 
from a disease much more terrible than scarlet 
fever says to his doctor: “In two (or three or 
four) months | am going to marry.” Were 
he logical and truthful he would add, “and 
transmit to an innocent and ignorant girl the 
curse which | have brought upon myself.” This 
is an emergency which, some time or other, 
confronts nearly every specialist in this class of 
ailment. It is so common as to be, to-day, one 
of the mooted questions of medical practice. 

What is the physician todo? He knows that 
he can not expect to cure the patient beyond 
danger of a recurrence of the taint, in the 
limited time given him. He finds that argu- 
ments, pleas, and warnings have no effect. 
Only too well he knows the probable dreadful 
consequences to the woman: infection, followed 
by complications which lead to the hospital 
and the operating-table; sterility, perhaps; 
perhaps even insanity and death. A word from 
him would avert all this. Yet he may not utter 
it. Ethics forbids; and, based upon ethics, the 
law seals his lips. If he stop the criminal mar- 
riage by revealing the truth, the patient may 
sue for breach of professional confidence. In 
some States he would be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. So he must remain impotently silent, 
while the man goes forth bearing fire and sword 
to future generations. 

A great French playwright has given to this 
problem the setting of a powerful and tragic 
drama, “Les Avaries”’ (literally “The Tainted,” 
but in the English translation rather inade- 
quately entitled ‘Damaged Goods’’), which has 
been published in this country, together with 
two other plays, under the title “Three Plays 
by Brieux.”” It should be in the hands of every 
physician, and of every father of a family. 


HEROES OF HEALTH 


ANGERS avoided quickly wane from the 

public memory. How many newspaper 
readers now recall that only two years ago the 
scientists of the Occidental world were watch- 
ing, with the keenest anxiety, the march of 
the “black” plague across Asia ? 

The epidemic never reached our shores. But, 
while the danger was still imminent, two of our 
soldiers of science advanced into the heart of 
the pest-ridden country, there to establish the 





first defense. Dr. Richard P. Strong and Dr. 
Oscar Teague went, at the instance of the War 
Department, from Manila to Manchuria, and 
served there through the stricken winter of 
1910-1911. Alone in a foreign and _ semi- 
hostile region, almost without aid from the 
panic-smitten Chinese, toiling in the ill-equipped, 
unheated hospitals day after day, and, in odd 
hours, performing autopsies in a temperature 
so bitter that the blood froze on the tables; see- 
ing such native doctors as stuck to their posts 
die, one after another, and filling their places, 
as best they might, by extra effort of their own; 
taking their lives in their hands at their every 
going out and coming in—as by a miracle, 
they won through the pestilence, uninfected. 

One definite achievement crowned their or- 
deal; they established as a fact what had been 
merely a working theory, that pneumonic 
plague, instead of being spread through rats 
and other rodents, like the bubonic type, is 
chiefly transmitted by direct communication 
from man to man. To the lay mind, this may 
seem a slight result. But upon the slow, pain- 
ful, periloussaccumulation of such data as this 
is our whole modern system of combating com 
municable disease built up. 


SOME PUBLIC ENEMIES 


ITH felicitous and concise ingenuity, 

Health Commissioner Powers of San 
Francisco catalogues what he terms the “ene- 
mies of children ” under thirteen heads: 

1. Doctors who don’t report their cases of 
contagious diseases. 

2. Dirty milkmen. 

3. _ Flies. 

4. *Tubercular cows. 

5. Persons who conceal contagious diseases 

6. Hokey-pokey men. 

7. Reckless automobile speeders. 

8. Violators of quarantine. 

9. Manufacturers of adulterated candies 

10. Manufacturers of adulterated foods. 

11. Child slavers. 

12. Parsimonious taxpayers who place the 
hoarding of money above measures for 
the protection of child life. 

13. Mothers who needlessly deprive their 
babies of mother’s milk. 

To these might be added two more: 

14. School boards that neglect air, light, and 
sanitation. 

15. Venders of soothing syrups and other 
“doped’”’ nostrums. 

The list is worthy of being posted in ever) 

household. Properly interpreted and digested, 
it will do more good than much medicine. 
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Alabastine comes in packages ready to @ 
mix with cold water and apply with or- 
dinary wall brush. Gives beautiful, soft, 
water color tints that won’t rub off, 
chip or peel when applied according The Beautiful Wall Tint—ai Shades and White 
to directions on each package. Ask 
for Alabastine; don't for the love of goodness (wall goodness), say kalsomine when 
you want Alabastine. Alabastine is chemically and durably different. 


Alabasco is a ready mixed paint 
for use on lower part of dining room, 
hall, bath room, nursery, kitchen 


and all places where walls may be- 
Flat Washable Wall Paint ©)... soiled and need waatina’ oth 


soap and water. It dries without gloss. 


e/he “J 
_ plabastine By using Alabastine and Alabasco you obtain a 
rich, durable decoration at low cost. Our large new book shows 40 


hook interiors in colors. It's FREE. 
811 Grandville Read, G d Rapids, Mich. 
ALABASTINE Co., or Desk 11, 105 Water St. New York City 


Mer sng Free Write Postal for Our 40 Plans Book NOW! Kendy to Ua 

















AT LAST?! 


A Gasoline Gauge for automobiles that is accurate 
and dependable—up hill, down hill, on side list, and 
on the hottest and coldest days. Shows at a glance 
the amount of gasoline in the tank. 


Jependo, 37.50 | 


Gasoline Gauge Finish 


(Attaches to the Dash) 





SOME OF ITS MANY ADVANTAGES 


No more Dry Tanks miles from Detects Leaky Tanks immediately. 
arage. Shows instantly amount of gasoline 
No more pulling up cushions to that goes into tank and amount being 
ruf measuring stick into tank. consumed per mile. 
As dependable as your watch, and will not get out of order. 
Full directions nstalling sent with each gauge 


Supplied at present for the 19!2 and 1913 
Ford, Overland, Buick, E. M. F., and the 1913 Studebaker. 


If for other cars, send us name, model and year, and we will notify 
you if we can supply you. Not made at present for cars having pressure tanks. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will, direct, on receipt of price. Catalog No. 2 giving full particulars sent free 


Cc. F. ROPER & CO., Hopedale, Mass. 
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Hinds‘ Cream 
Improves the ” Compe Kio 


A toilet cream that is particularly A and refreshing; that keeps the 
skin so pure and so clean that it never looks unwholesome, but always fair, fresh 
and attractive. It is not greasy and cannot grow hair. 

You should ty HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM—Sold by all 
dealers, Hinds Cream in bottles 50c, and Hinds Cold Cream in tubes 25c. 
Write for Free Samples A. S. HINDS, 38 West St., Portland, Maine 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


Devoted exclusively to the advertising 
of investment securities on which 
the public may confidently rely 


MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE nccuure supine NEW YORK 
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Sound 6% Investment 


Secured by First Mortgage On a 


La Salle Building 





STRAUS BUILDING 


Downtown Chicago Building 


We own and offer $550,000 La Salle 


Buiiding First Mortgage Serial 6% Bonds secured by 
a new 12-story office building in the financial district 
of Chicago. We have purchased this entire issue aftcr 
careful investigation and recommend these bonds to the 
most conservative investors. We emphasize the follow- 
ing features: 

Security—The La Salle Building is a new, steel-frame, 
fireproof office building, located at the Northeast Corer 
of La Salle and Van Buren Streets, Chicago, opposite the 
La Salle Street Railway Station and Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

Margin of Security—The total bond issue isf¥550,000. 
The value of the property is #1,200,000—more than dou- 
ble the total amount of the bonds. 

Earnings—The net rental income of the building is 
almost three times the greatest annual interest charge, 
and shows a large surplus over the principal and interest 
requirements taken together. 

Serial Maturities—The bonds mature serially in semi- 
annual installments from two to ten years, thus constantly 


reducing the loan and constantly increasing the margin of safety. 

Market—We maintain a market for these bonds through our custom of repurchasing 
securities from clients, whenever requested, at par and accrued interest, less only the 
handling charge of 1%—thus giving reasonable assurance of their convertibility. 

Price—Par and accrued interest. 

No investor has ever lost a dollar of principal or interest on any 
security purchased of us since this house was founded 31 years ago. 


Denominations—$500, $1,000 and $5,000. 


Call or write for Circular No. 1244. 
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THE DANGEROUS NEIGHBOR 


N time of epidemic, distrust even the well 
| man. Such is the rule of safety promul- 
d by the more advanced epidemiologists. It 

s from the recognition of a new human fac- 

r in the spread of disease, the carrier. A car- 
is a person who, while having a contagious 
nfectious ailment, suffers no apparent illness 
it, and yet may transmit it in virulent form 
thers. ‘“‘Typhoid Mary,’ who spread the 
se from which she took her formidable nick- 
among a dozen households where she 
oked, during a period of several years, was one 
these phenomena. Other instances are 
nown, among school-teachers who have borne 
virulent bacilli of diphtheria in their throats 
nonths at a time, without having been in- 
itated for their professional duties. Grip 
nown to exist in carriers, and, by analogy, 

t is almost certain that scarlet fever and measles 

similarly spread. 

lhe existence of the carrier greatly compli- 
the problem of controlling communicable 
se, since the discovery of the danger is usu- 

a matter of luck or chance. Not improba- 
for every hundred open cases of epidemic, 
t fever, or diphtheria (which can be iso- 

| as soon as determined) there is one inde- 
nable and hence extra-dangerous case in 
rm of a carrier, moving about among his 
ws, unrestricted and unaware of his own 
gnancy. Hence it is the part of wisdom and 

, during an epidemic, to regard every one 
possible source of danger, and to avoid, so 

s possible, direct contact with one’s fellows, 

it is by contact, direct or indirect, that the 
rier disseminates his poison. Public drink- 
ups, towels, and similar articles which come 
ontact with the faces of others, should be rig- 

ly shunned. In time, some method may be 

| to discover and control this source of peril 


AN AWAKENING STATE 


ISIANA is waking up hygienically. Sev- 
eral years ago it showed what it could do in 
of stress, and the triumph of New Orleans 
yellow fever still stands as the most notable 
rican victory over an epidemic. Since 

there has been something of a slump. 

the fear of Yellow Jack lifted, the public 
ince relaxed and public interest waned. 
le ceased to be sensitive about health mat- 

The State bade fair to revert to its old 
tion, when Oscar Dowling was appointed 
lent of its Board of Health. 

w, Dr. Dowling is one of those men who, 

Without any particular experience or training 
along public health lines, possesses an instinct 
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@ Sending for this Booklet will not 
place you under the slightest obliga- 
tion, but it may be worth a good 
deal of money to you. 
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smooth, 
easy-writing 
qualities, long 

wear, and ability 
to hold a large quan- 
tity of ink, are some 
of the things that 
have helped to make 
Esterbrook’s Jackson 
Stub No. 442 the 
most popular of all 
stub pens. 
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The tone, touch and magnificent wearing 
qualities of the VOSE Piano are explained 
by the exclusive patented features, the high- 
grade material and superb workmanship 
that enter into their construction. TheVOSE is 
an ideal Piano for the home. Over 70,000 sold. 
Delivered in the United States free of charge. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Liberal allowance 
for old pianos and time payments accepted. 
FREE—If you are interested in pianus, let us send you 
our beautifully illustrated catalog that gives full information. 





















VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











for this kind of work. He is patient, persistent, 
and philosophical. Opposition does not frighien 
him, nor personal or political considerations <is- 
tract him from his one main purpose. That pur- 
pose is education, teaching people how not to 
die. In Louisiana the lesson must.be presented 
in the simplest terms, for the things that the 
State does not know about itself are fairly aston- 
ishing. There is a dearth of those vital statistics 
which are the very foundation of any systema- 
tized hygienic effort. Births are not reported. 
Diseases are not. reported. Even deaths, in 
many districts, are not reported; and the bodies 
are buried without the safeguard of permit or 
certificate. Official records are made up largely 
by guess-work. It is known that the State has 
a high death-rate; what goes to make up that 
high death-rate is a matter of dim conjecture 
Whether malaria kills more Louisianians than 
scarlet fever, or measles than either, nobody 
knows, and apparently nobody wanted to know 
until Dowling took office. 


THE POWER OF THE PICTURE 


EALIZING that one can’t successfully fight 

disease in the dark, he cast about him for 
means of disseminating the light. While on a 
visit to the north he had seen a traveling 
tuberculosis exhibit. It occurred to him that 
this plan might be applicable to his needs. So he 
fitted up a special car with a health exhibit — 
pictures, diagrams, charts, and simple literature. 
The railroads became interested, and offered 
transportation. Into every corner of the State 
Dr. Dowling and his, staff have been taking their 
“‘show,” gathering the people to them and ex- 
plaining to them the simple rules of hygiene: 
the danger of bad milk and food, the import- 
ance of fresh air; the difference between proper 
housing and improper housing, the part played 
in the spread of disease by flies, by mosquitoes, 
by overcrowing, by filth, the peril of the hook- 
worm and how to avoid it; and always backing 
up the spoken word with simple, graphic illus- 
trations of what to do and what not to do, in 
order to keep alive and well. 

Already results are showing in a scattering 
and desultory way. Here, it is a clean dairy 
where before there were only dirty dairies; 
there a village movement for the cleaning 
up of unsanitary conditions; elsewhere the in- 
troduction of public school instruction in right 
living. “And everywhere Dr. Dowling strives 
impress upon the people and upon their phy 


/ 


cians the necessity of reporting disease and 
death, in the hope that, in future, there may | 
slowly built up a system of vital statistics up« 
which a plan of active campaign may be form 
lated. 
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Union Suit. <j 
Licensed under 4 
Klosed-Krotch << — 
Patents 
The perfection 
of summer under- 
wear comfort. Crotch 
is closed as in a pair of 
drawers. No edges or 
surplus material to draw 
and irritate the skin. Front 
and rear openings separate. 
Can't gap in the seat. Made 
of best materials. Light, airy, 
roomy, ‘The only garment of 
this style licensed under the 
Klosed-Krotch patents. $1 up. 
If not carried by your dealer, he 
can secure from us. 
Other furnishings bearing the 
Wilsav res 
mark of quality include Shirts, 


Gloves, Hosiery, Suspenders, 
Neckwear, Handkerchiefs, etc. 
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tasteful little upright shown here. It has the full keyboard 
compass, and the delightful qualities of tone and action which 


have made the Ivers & Pond famous. We build grands, up- 
Latest catalog mailed on request. 


lowest prices, make expert selection and ship direct from 
Deferred payments available. WRITE Us. 


161 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE CRACK OF THE WHIP 


~ By JOHN 


OTICE that man in gray tweeds?” 
Habberley asked, checking his Ken- 
tucky mare and pointing with his 
whip. | saw a_broad-shouldered 
pedestrian, in a wide-brimmed Panama, a heavy 
stick clutched in a big gray-gloved fist, and 
turned inquiringly to Habberley. 

“Take a good look at him,” he added, “for 
he is worth your attention.” 

He laid the reins gently on the flank of the 
mare, which leaped forward and past the man 
in gray tweeds. As we neared him, Habberley 
cracked his whip sharply. The _ pedestrian 
shrank suddenly against the hand-railing; his 
head seemed to draw into his shoulders: his arms 
were flung up as if to ward off a blow; and the 
face | caught a fleeting glimpse of was yellowish 
white with terror. The effect was almost sick- 
ening. | seemed to have witnessed the disin- 
tegration of a man, the crumbling of a soul. 

“Don’t look back,” cautioned Habberley. “It 
was a rotten thing for me to do, but he will never 
know it was intentional That was Farrington. 
Remember the case? A millionaire—and a 
convict. | told you he was worth your attention. 
Millionaire convicts are as yet a dream of the 
fourth estate. Farrington was one, however.” 


FOUND it almost impossible to resist the in- 

clination to look back, to see that fine, clean- 
cut figure cringing against the railing. It fasci- 
nated me by its: horror, its sinister suggestion. 

“What did he do?”’ | asked, seeing that Hab- 
berley had fallen into silence. 

“Oh, it is a long story, and it really has no- 
thing to do with the feature that interests me. 
As | said, he is rich. But he went to prison, and 
for a long term; and it was all for some one else. 
Circumstantial evidence, combined with his de- 
cision to pay somebody's score, you see. The 
other fellow died later on, after confessing, and 
then it all came out. Yes, there was a woman 
in it somewhere — | really do not know the de- 
tails. It is the other thing that has always in- 
terested me.” 

“The other thing?” 

“You saw it,” Habberley answered simply. 

The crack of the whip. It seems that Farring- 
ton had trouble in prison. I never knew why, 
but one can easily guess. He was young, self- 
willed, accustomed to homage; he knew he was 
innocent, and his very soul must have shrunk 





D. SWAIN 


from a ten-by-four whitewashed tomb with a { 
board and a wooden pail for furniture, and 1 
daily round — the rising by gaslight, coffe: 
a tin cup, bread on a tin tray, the lockstep 
the shop where, in absolute silence, he bottomed 
chairs, or sewed canvas bags, or whatever 
may have been assigned to. It was hell 
course —all that and more, for the guilt 
What it was for’Farrington, globe-trotter, g 
fellow, clubman—and innocent—you 
guess, can’t you? And then enters Corbin 
“TAAARRINGTON left all that sort of lif 
Habberley continued, “and met Corbin 

know Corbin —a little. He is a big man now 
Superintendent of Prisons, and a noted penolo- 
gist. In Farrington’s day he was a warden, and 
had charge of Farrington’s tier. He is a per- 
fectly honest and conscientious man, and an 1 
tirely inflexible one. He was given cert: 
things to do, and he did them— did then 
thoroughly and, | believe, without rancor or 
temper. I think he did not know Farrington 
name, even, or the circumstances of his con\ 
tion; he was merely a number to Corbin, a cog 
in the wheel. . Somehow, he and Farrington | 
out. If vou have followed me, you can eas 
imagine it. Corbin broke him.” 

| shuddered. The vision of Farrington, b 
free, handsome, a true outdoors sort of cha 
passed before me. “Broke him?” | whispered 

“Broke him,”’ Habberley repeated. “It to 
a long time to do it. Loss of all privileges 
bread and water, solitary confinement, all n 
good. Finally — it came to the whip.” 

I cried out in involuntary protest. “And ! 

Farrington — he y 

“Oh, ves,” said Habberley. “In time. Used 
to grovel at his feet, and shed tears like a woma 
Say!’ Habberley turned fiercely to me. 
think | would kick you out of my house if v: 
were to repeat this. It’s rotten of me to spe: 
of it. I don’t know why I did so— only, we 
have shared so many secrets. Anyhow, to t! 
day,— and all this happened years ago,— whe! 
ever Farrington hears the crack of a whip or 
sudden noise he mistakes for it, he — he go 
like that, as you saw him.” 

“And the man’s spirit was broken — he w. 
ruined — while expiating the crime of another 

“Not at all. He is as intrepid a man 
New York boasts to-day. Last summer 
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YOUR NEW HOME 
can and should be 
a stronghold of fre- 
safety. Fortify itagainst 
interior and exterior 


fire disasters by speci- 
fying and building of 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


Fireproof, damp-proof, vermin-proof, age-proof; warmer in Winter, cooler in Summer 


Besides the element of fire immunity established by the use of “Natco” 
for walls, partitions, floors and roof, are the compelling factors of rapidity 
and economy of construction, permanence and low maintenance. 


A “Natco” house is shielded against extreme heat or cold by the blankets 
of still air which completely surround and insulate it. 


“‘Natco” for your outer walls alone provides a form of construction ey 
superior in every way to any of the older materials singly or combine 
And, the cost is but little more. 


The word “Natco” stamped into each block guarantees to all structures 
of moderate size the skyscraper standard of general structural efficiency. 
Natco Hollow Tile is the same material (and the same Company’s product) 
as used in the fireproofing of the country’s most gigantic and notable 
business and public edifices. Inferior substitutes will be avoided by 
specifying ““Natco” by name and being sure that you get it. 

Before defining your building plans, send for our 64-page*handbook ‘‘ Fireproof 

Houses’ fully describing with illustrations, every detail and phase of “Natco” 

construction. Contains 80 photographs of “‘Natco” buildings. Mailed any- 

where for 20 cents to cover postage. $3 33 Write for it today. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRODFING ‘COMPANY 


Organized 1889 Dept. C PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA Offices in all Principal Cities 
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It’s false economy to put your 
money in a “cheap” roofing that 
has to be painted, regraveled or re- 
paired every year or two. The real 
cost of a roofing is the purchase price 
plus the cost of maintenance. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is the only 
ready roofing that never requires a 
single cent’s worth of coating, regravel- 
ing or other protection. Therefore it 
costs less per year of service than any 
other roofing. 

This roofing never needs any pro- 
tection because it is made of layers of 
stone (Asbestos) felt securely cemented 
together with Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 
It is mineral through and through—liter- y_,, 
ally a sheet of pliable stone. There isn’t Vanderbilt Hotel, 

Aes . a: New York, Roofed with 
a particle of perishable material in 17,280 Sq. Ft. of J-M Asbestos Roofing 


OOHING 


Is it any wonder that this stone roofing is not affected by rain, heat, 
cold, salt air, chemical fumes, etc., and that it affords absolute protection 
against fire? And is it any wonder that this roofing is still in good condi- 
tion on hundreds of roofs after more than 25 years of service? 

J-M Asbestos Roofing comes in rolls ready to lay; also furnished in 
built-up form. Suitable for any type of building. Easy to lay. J-M 
Roofing Cleats, packed in each roll, make absolutely water-tight laps and 
give the entire roof a handsome white appearance. 

Your dealer se!ls J-M Asbestos Roofing —if not, order from our nearest branch. 

Write for sample of the curious Asbestos Rock from which this Roofing is made and 
our Book No.2739 


H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS AND aera AsBesTos ROOFINGS, PACKINGS, 
MAGNESIA PRODUCTS ASBESTOS ELECTRICAL {UPPLIES, Etc. 
Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle ; 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 
For Canada—THE CANADIAN H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 1967 
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13] THE CRACK 


OF THE WHIP 








saved ‘two women from drowning, and nearly 
st his life. Twice a week during the winter you 
nay see him sparring in the Athletic Club. The 
man who banks on a streak of yellow in Farring- 
It’s just 
the whip: a case of reflex action. That is his 
ouvenir of prison life. He can never escape 
rom it. For the moment, he is paralyzed, phy- 
ally and mentally. | discovered it by acci- 
lent, one day, when a single stick broke during 
bout at the armory.” 


ton is going to receive a rude shock. 


resultant brush the subject of our conver- 
sation was dropped. After that | often 
Farrington, but | never chanced to meet him, 
although we belonged to the same clubs. 

Once | saw Corbin. He lectured before the 
Economic Club, and | had the curiosity to hear 
him. He was a big, square, determined sort 
of man, very much in earnest in his work. | 
wondered if he ever chanced to meet Farrington, 
and whether they would recognize each other. 

At that time | was collaborating with Hab- 
berley on a novel, and | accepted a card from 
him to the Founders Club. Every one knows 
the Founders. Nothing ever happens there. 
lhe servants are as noiseless as if barefoot. No 


Ox E one came up behind us then, and in the 
WwW 


Saw 


one scrapes acquaintance; a man might dwell 

there all his life and never be disturbed. 
Habberley used to look in on me on pleasant 

evenings, and we would take a long stroll, talk- 


ing over the final chapter of our book. On-one 
such evening we stood by the hall door, chatting, 
when Habberley started and indicated with his 
stick a man who was leaning on the mantelpiece 
over the big empty fireplace: “ That’s Corbin!” 


RECOGNIZED him at once. I have always 
thought it a singular coincidence that he 
should have been examining with some care a 
x Zulu whip of buffalo hide, a souvenir some 
madic Founder had left at the Club. 
| heard Habberley draw in his breath sharply, 
1 turned in time to see Farrington entering 
doorway by which we stood. I knew that 
was a member, but, in all the time I had 
nt there, he had not appeared before 
He could hardly have passed through the 
orway before his eyes fell on the hulking fig- 
of Corbin, standing by the fireplace, with 
; back to us, toying with the big Zulu whip. 
What happened occupied but a few brief 
ments. With the most singular and sinister 
alth, Farrington began to approach Corbin. 
ibberley and | waited in horrified silence for 
what we felt was going to happen. I remem- 
ber that Habberley grasped his Malacca stick in 
both hands, bending it slightly as his knuckles 


clenched. But no one else in the room paid the 
slightest attention to Farrington or Corbin. 

Presently Farrington, feeling his way along 
the wall, came to the angle of the room, turned, 
and faced Corbin; and so he came on to the 
heavy chimney-nook, and worked his way to 
where Corbin stood abstractedly. 

Quietly, almost timidly, Farrington put out 
his hand and touched Corbin on the shoulder. 
With remarkable quickness for so bulky a man, 
the latter wheeled about, and found himself 
face to face with a stranger. 

“I’m Farrington,” we heard, in a still, emo- 
Then, as no sign of recognition 
“Num- 


tionless voice. 
signaled from Corbin’s eyes, he added: 
ber 79, Dannemora.” 

Then, indeed, the light of recognition flamed 
in Corbin’s face. 

“Put up your hands,” Farrington said, still 
in a voice we had to strain our hearing to catch; 
and almost instantly he was at Corbin’s throat. 


ORBIN went at him in a workmanlike way 
. enough, and rained blows upon the other’s 
face; but Farrington did not seem to make any 
effort to avoid them, and presently managed to 
get his free hand back of the other’s neck, all the 
time working the fingers of the other hand deep 
into Corbin’s sinewy throat. 

The dozen or so members in the room had 
risen by this time, and were staring in horrified 
amazement at the sight. No one seemed to 
have the presence of mind to interfere, and 
Habberley and I| were as stricken as the rest. 

Presently, having wrestled away from the 
fireplace, the two men fell heavily to the floor, 
with Corbin underneath; after which, of course, 
his blows were ineffective. Farrington had both 
hands at his throat now, and was uttering 
strange and unnatural cries, like the whining and 
worrying of adog. This, and Corbin’s strangled 
breathing, were the only sounds in the room. 

Of course, some one came to his senses at last, 
and others followed his example. They pulled 
Farrington off, not without difficulty, and he 
shook himself and stood erect. | caught sight 
of his face; and, instead of being distorted by 
passion, it was beautiful, all shining and glori- 
fied, like the face of the young St. Michael of the 
master painters. 

| turned to Habberlev, who was staring in 
fascinated horror at the little group. Suddenly 
the light Malacca walking-stick he held clutched 
in both hands snapped with a sharp crack, like 
thatofawhip. Instantly Farrington seemed to 
shrink against the paneled wall; he seemed sud- 
denly to have grown strangely smaller, and be- 
hind his stiffened fingers, held protectingly 
before him, his face was convulsed with fear. 
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THE MONTESSORI MOVEMENT 


A McClure 


Department 


CONDUCTED BY ELLEN YALE STEVENS 


WO years ago McCyure’s Macazine published an article on the work of the great Italian educator, |)r 


Maria Montessori 


Ihe article described the new ideas that Dr. Montessori had introduced in ed 


tion, and the success that she had met with in her first schools in Rome. At that. time Dr. Montessori 
scarcely known outside of a limited circle in her own country. Ina few weeks, however, her name had reac 
practically every part of the civilized world. Few magazine articles have attracted such widespread and 


spontaneous interest 


The press of the United States and of nearly every country in Europe reprinted 1! 


article in whole or in part, and letters have come flowing into the McC.ure office by the thousand. 

In view of this great and increasing interest, the editors of McC.ure’s decided to publish every 
month a regular Montessori Department, to serve as a central bureau of information regarding the 
progress of the movement and as an open forum for discussion. Correspondence is particularly invited. 
place will be found for letters of interest, and, when possible, Dr. Montessori’s own reply to special questi 


will be obtained 


LARGE proportion of the letters read 
by the editors of this department are 
from mothers who are using or de- 
sire to use the Montessori materials. 

Many of these mothers are far from schools; 
others are not in sympathy with the kindergar- 
ten. There is an especial timeliness, therefore, 
in this record of a mother’s experiment with the 
Montessori materials, written by a_ kinder- 
gartner of high reputation. Miss Glidden, who 
gives this account, has been an instructor in the 
Pratt Institute Kindergarten Training School 
for nearly twenty years. In the spring of 1912 
she spent several weeks in Rome, studying and 
observing the Montessori schools. 


A MOTHER'S EXPERIMENT 


HE “experimentee’’ was six years old, 
bright, active, interested in everything. 
His mother had visited the famous Montessori 
schools in Rome, and he had heard a great deal 
of talk about the Roman children and the won- 
derful work they were doing. 
One day the expressman brought to the door 
a big box containing a complete outfit of Mon- 
tessori material. The boy's mother began tak- 
ing off the wrappings and letting him experiment 
with the material, “observing his spontaneous 
reactions.” Though a trained kindergartner, 
she was not thinking of pedagogic experimenis, 
but merely of giving her little boy pleasure in a 
profitable way 


WHAT ONE CHILD DID WITH THE 
CYLINDERS 


HE first placed the cylinders before him — 
three boxes, containing cylinders of dif- 
ferent dimensions. With the first set, he made 


a few mistakes before he discovered the nec- 
essary order, the self-corrective nature of th: 
material being clearly shown. As soon ashe com- 
prehended what the task called for, he did an 
interesting thing. Instead of using the “trial 
and failure”” method, he peeped into the empt 
wells, measured the distance with his eyes, the: 
in the same manner, measured the height of t 
cylinders, and at once correctly put them 
their places. The first set he pronounced 
“easy,” the third set (dimensions varying 
two directions) “‘hard.’”” Having mastered t! 
cylinders, he was through with them for th 
time, and this proved true of each type 
material. 


MASTERING THE LACING-FRAMES 


EXT, the mother gave him the frames tor 

lacing, tying, hooking, and so on, wh 
give the muscular training to the hands need 
in dressing and undressing. She showed him 
carefully how each thing was done, once wi! 
the very simple tasks, like hooking; three tin 
with the harder ones, such as tying bows. | 
experimented eagerly, making mistakes, 
recting them, conquering difficulties, and r 
ning with joy to show his mother. He w 
however, only mildly interested in the “ Tow: 
placing the blocks correctly, after making « 
mistake in his first experiments. Then it 
curred to him that it would make a fam 
train. His mother, being a kindergartner, s 
no fault in this, and let him alone. She |: 
suspected the error of her ways, and cam« 
believe that Dr. Montessori. had good 
sufficient reasons for not wishing the dida 
material to be used in this way. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 





Pay TO THE ORDER oF 
~-—_ 7 


Better than Money for Travel 


These cheques are making money matters safe and easy for 
thousands of American tourists. They are used like money 
by travelers in all parts of the civilized world. If you are 
planning a trip abroad you will want to know about them. 


“A.B. A.” Cheques 


are better than money when traveling 


Because they are SAFE to carry about 
with you. If lost or stolen they muy be 
replaced. Without your signature they 
are useless to a thief. 


Because they can be used in every foreign 
land for traveling expenses, like the cur- 
rency of the country. You don’t have 
the annoyance and expense of changing 
money whenever you cross a frontier. 


Because you always know how much you 
are spending in U. S. Money as well as 
in the currency of the country you are 
traveling in. Each cheque is engraved 
with its exact value in the money of the 
principal foreign nations. 


Because hotels welcome themin payment 
of bills. Railway and steamship lines 
and the best shops know they are as good 
as actual money. 50,000 banks through- 
out the world cash them without charge. 


Because there is no vexatious delay, inconvenience or 
embarrassment in cashing them. No personal intro- 
duction is necessary. Signing one of your “A.B.A” 
Cheques identifies you anywhere. 


SS — 


Get them at your Bank 


Ask for descriptive booklet. 
plied with ‘‘A.B.A.’’ Cheques, write for information as to 
where they can be obtained in your vicinily. 


If your bank is not yet sup- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


New York City 


These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s, 

















THE MON TE SSORI DEPARTMENT 








WHY HE LIKED THE MONTESSOR 
MATERIALS 


HREE hours passed quickly. “Con 

los; come to dinner.” “‘Oh, moth 
| stop?” “Yes, dear; there will be 
other times when you can play with thi 
rial.”” Dinner was being gulped down 
small boy, in his eagerness to get back 
new play material, when his mother told 
eat more slowly, for he had had enoug 
of this kind for the day. “Oh, mother 
it; | do so want to go back to it!” 
do you love it, Carlos?” After a mor 
thought and a mental struggle to express . 
a feeling: ‘‘ Because it is easy and becaus 
hard.” ‘Why, that is really just it,” tl 
the mother. “It is easy enough to lure h 
and it is hard enough to hold his interest 

After a nap and a run in the garden, ba 

the house came the little boy, spontaneous! 
apply some of the lessons he had lear: 
the morning. Strings were fastened to bl 
so that the strings could be tied into 
door-knobs were. fastened together, hi 
interest being in exercising his newly 
power. It was particularly delightful t 
to have so suddenly acquired this skill, 
fingers were unusually weak and unreliab): 
ing double-jointed, supple,.and uncertain 
matter of grasping elusive buttons. 


Qualify for 
the Boss’s Salary 


It makes you envious when you catch a 
glimpse of the pay envelope some other fellow 
gets. You wish you were getting what he gets. 

He once earned no more than youdo. You 
can earn what he now earns. It’s all a matter of 
knowing as much about the work as he knows. 
You can acquire that very knowledge in 
spare time through the help of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools which 
have been raising salaries for 21 years. 

Can you read and write? Then the way is 
open. ThelI. C. S. doesn’t care where you live, 
how little schooling you have had, or what little 
spare time you have. The I.C.S. will go to 
you and train you in your own home. 

To learn how the I. C. S. can help you costs 
you nothing. Mark the coupon opposite your 
chosen occupation and mail it to the I. C. S. 
They will send you the facts. 

Don’t begrudge the other fellow his pay. 
Get out yourself for a better position and more 
salary. Mark and mail the coupon NOW, 


THE TOUCH HAS A BETTER MEMORY 
THAN THE SIGHT 


HE summer before, when the boy wa 

his aunt (also a kindergartner) had ma 
sandpaper letters for him, and, following . 
the description of the Montessori work gi\ 
Miss Tozier in the May McC ture’s of 
year, had given him some Montessori lesson 
reading. The experiments satisfied bot 
and the child’s mother that the muscular 
ory is very keen and tenacious. The sight 





F INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | ; 
Box 814 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without further obligation on my part, how| 
eat qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 





Salesmanship Civil Service 


' 
1, oe 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





F.lectrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 


Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan, Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 





Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial Illastratin: 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Runnin: 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher Spanish 
Agriculture French 
Chemist German 





| Name 


resent Occupation 


lessees and No 


City 
en on ono 





word might not recall its name, when tv 
gers run lightly over its surface would ins! 
recall it. 

This boy is not a Montessori child; his n 
wishes he were. He has simply played 
material a number of times. There has b 
one trained in Montessori metheds to gi\ 
him, and his mother firmly believes in tr: 
She thinks that teaching correctly, accord 
Montessori methods, is a fine art, and r 
to know that in another year the skilled 
can teachers who are now in Rome, study! 
method, will be in this country, and will b 
to give to mothers and other guardia' 
practical results of their study. 
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Che PURITANS 
PIONEERS. °o 
ENGLAND 


~ ™ ANGELUS 


m™ Pioneer 
~PLAYER-PIANO 


ae There is something more than historical 
significance in the statement of the 
U. S. Census Bureau proclaiming the 
Angelus the Pioneer Player- Piano. 
To be the first—the pioneers—is to lead the way, and 
the Angelus enjoys the same distinction of leadership 
today that it had from the beginning. 
The only Player-Piano in the world 
equipped with the marvellous 


PHRASING LEVER 


Patented 
This exclusive Angelus device is as essential to the perfect 
player as are the keys to the piano the only device en- 
abling you to play music that glows with life and anima- 
tion; a sensitive vibrating lever, immediately under your 
finger, that forms the connecting link between you and the 
piano, enabling the novice to play with spirit and dash. 
Supplemented by the Melodant—which gives 
distinctiveness to the Melody; the Sustaining 
Pedal device, the Graduated Accompani- 
ment and the Melody Buttons— the music of 
the whole world can be played by anyone. 
Knabe-Angelus — G and and Upright; the celebrated Knabe piano a 
the Angelus 
OFFICIAL REPORT UNITED Emerven-Ancelas Grand and Upright, the sweet-toned Emerso 
STATES CENSUS BUREAU Angelus-Piano— Ar upright piano built expressly for the Angelus 
**In 1895, lilcox & White o In Canada~The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano, 


on 
BR me ogy me the — 
rine dpe wegs Nees or ygen “~y Dien. Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner 


, y. 1897, built their first ‘A see/n en ag 
‘ bin “ pi - play. = I = oe r— nt, THE WILCOX & WHITE Co. 
t meer of the tons Business Established 1877 MERIDEN, CONN. 
4 mies 233 Regent Street, LONDON Agehcies All Over the World 


‘,  * a 
“4 a, 
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Jack London 


has just finished the best story he ever wrote. 
He thinks so himself and those who have read the manuscript 
agree with him. He has been working on it five years. 


This great novel will begin in the April number of the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
Read it, if you delighted in the red-blooded exploits of Smoke Bellew. Read 
it for one of the most surprising — most touching—love stories that ever 
appeared in print. It is superbly illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. 

Jack London will write exclusively for the Cosmopolitan during the next five years. An- 


other of America’s greatest authors—eac/usively—for “America’s Greatest Magazine’’; 
another example of the Cosmopolitan’s policy: the best—and only the besi—at any price. 


“The Valley of the Moon” 


deals with the hopes, ambitions, loves and passions of real 
Americans; full-blooded, live Americans of the present day, 
in our big cities. They are true Jack London types—characters 
that have made his novels go like wild-fire in all parts of the 
country. 





No writer living knows unconventional life more intimately 

than Jack London, or describes it with a more vivid and 

forceful pen. Big Bill Roberts and dainty Saxon are his 

latest creations—he has put his own heart and soul into them. * 
Don’t miss the dance-hall scene in the first instalment. 


The April 


osmopolitan < 
Magazine isis 
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, > to this coupon, fillin your name and address, send it to us at our risk, 
Pin a dollar bill and get the Cosmopolitan with Jack London's story for 8 months. 
We will gladly give you the dollar back, if you don’t think the story alone is worth the price. 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


For one dollar enclosed please enter my trial subscription to the Cosmopolitan Magazine for 8 months, 
beginning with the April Number, containing the opening chapters of “The Valley of the Moon.” Me 4-13 
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‘conandadl” FARES 


O matter how inexpensively you vr your new home, the 

selection of the equipment for your bathroom should have | 
the most thoughtful consideration. “Standard” guaranteed fixtures, because of 
their assurance of sanitary safety, should be specified always. Their installation 
will make your bathroom a constant source of comfort and satisfaction. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home quirements of those who demand “Standard” 
and for Schools, Office Buildings, Public quality at less expense. All “Standard” fix- 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the tures, with care, will last a lifetime. And 
Green and Gold Label, with the exception no fixture is genuine unless it bears the 
of one brand of baths bearing the Red and guarantee label. In order to avoid sub- 
Black Label, which, while of the first stitution of inferior fixtures, specify “Standard” 
quality of manufacture, have a slightly goods in writing (not verbally) and make 
thinner enameling, and thus meet the re- sure that you get them. 


Standard Sanitary Mfo. Co. Dept. £ PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York . . 35 West 31st Street Cincinnati : 633 Walnut Street Hamilton, Can., 20-28 Jackson St., W 

Chicago . 900 S. Michigan Ave. Nashville 315 Tenth Avenue, So. London, 57-60 Holborn Viaduct,E.C. 

Philadelphia . 1215 Walnut Street New Orleans, Baronne & St.JosephSts. Houston, Tex., Preston and Smith § 

Toronto, Can. . 59RichmondSt.E. Montreal, Can. . 215 Coristine Bldg. Washington, D.C. . Southern Bldg 

Pittsburgh 106 Federal Street Boston John Hancock Bidg. Toledo, Ohio « 311-321 Erie Street 

St. Louis ° 100 N. Fourth Street Louisville . 319-23 W. Main Street Fort Worth, Tex., Front i Jones Sts 
Cleveland - 648 Huron Road, S.E. 
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Packard Control Board 


Answered by the Packard “38” 


Why is a Packard at its best after thousands of miles of 
hard usage on the road? 

Why will a Packard run so long without mechanical 
attention? 

Whycana Packard run 30,000 miles without overhauling? 


Why may a Packard owner start on a thousand-mile 
tour at a moment’s notice? 


Why will a Packard bought this spring have a higher 
relative cash value next fall, next spring or five years 
hence than any other car purchased at the same time? 


Why does the discriminating buyer demand a Packard? 
Ask the man who owns one 


Here are some of the ‘‘38”’ features looking to 
safety, convenience and Maximum Service: 


Left Drive Short Turging Radius 

Electric Self Starter Six Cylinders Perfected 

Electric Lighting Dry Plate Clutch 

Centralized Control Forced Feed Oili 

Separate Magneto Ignition Extra Large Crank Shaft 

Hydraulic Governor Six-inch Depth of Frame 
The Bridge Builder’s Factor of Safety 


HOTA ATE | 


i 


AUT 


PMN 


TTT 
AAA AAA 


The sum of these essentials is to be found in no other car. This 
comprehensive solution in one motor carriage of all the chief 
problems of recent years compels the consideration of the 
critical patron. 


LN 


Demonstration by any Packard 
dealer on any kind of road * 


Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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:\ There is nothing i in Goodrich adver- 
: tising that isn’t in Goodrich Tires 


VERY Goodrich Tire is a demonstration 














of what forty-three years of manufactur- 
inye means to the user. ‘The rubber in 
your tire is its life. Only experts who know 





every peculiarity of rubber from the time it 








drips from the tree, can so compound and cure 


tt it as to intensify its durability and give it the 
q yf resilient life which provides value and service in 


: Goodrich Tires. 
me, 


























be “Goodrich Mut Tires 


Best in the Long Run 


Unit Molded Construction decided 
by experts 


There are two ways to make tires. One way is the Goodrich way— 


unit molded construction. In our method the whole tire is made com- 


plete—tread and body are built wp and unified in one curing or vuleanizing. Thus the 
thick, tough rabber tread, the rubber side-strips, the layérs of rubber-impreguated fabric 
ud of pure gum rubber are diberally blended into one live, integral product. It is all 
made at once—a unit and what is just as much to the point—wears as a unit. 


No matter what car you buy or own you 
can have it equipped with Goodrich Tires 


Fully half the automobile production of 1918 goes from maker to buyer with. 

(roodrich Tires. There are two reasons for this verdict of the automobile 

makers. First, the tire users know and want Goodrich Tires. Second, 

the manufacturer, whose reputation and suecess depend upon the service Route 

his ear gives, knows that Goodrich Tires are an actual advantage to the aaiedaeh ben 
sleet. These 


car owner, ® books are 
sent free on 


The guarantee on Goutrich Trex peromen 1 The B. F. Goodrich Cothpany = [ries the 


Gull he ol sich tehe wvmed in 


owe . = fo i ony xiels Akron, Ohio the Goodrich 
) Atte ri public service 
oue - . represented 


Branch Houses and Service Stations in by Goodrich 
Guide Posts 





stomps, or haring poor tm me shaven er: 
mored tn whole or pu ° . . *.: 
all Principal Cities. Dealers everywhere 


: th 
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Ten 


Wanted 


Thousand Friends 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Reo the Fifth is not built merely to 


win buyers. 


It is built to win friends—well-satisfied 


friends. 


Men who will be glad, in years 


to come, that they let me build their cars. 


After 26 Years 


This car, remember, is 
the final 


years spent in car building. 


result of my 26 


built to outsell 
I limit our out- 
That 


is all we can build and build 


It is not 
all others. 


put to so cars daily. 


rightly. 


But I am making 


that the men who get these 


sure 


cars won’t regret their faith 


in me. 


How I Do It 


I do this by 


steel made to formula. 


having my 
Then 
I analyze it twice to make 


sure of it. 


To avoid the flaws often 


found in steel castings, I 


use in this car 190 drop 


cost twice 


forgings. They 
what castings cost. 


To avoid the troubles 
which occur with ball bear- 
ings, I use in the car 15 
roller bearings, 11 of which 
are Timken. The usual 
ball bearings would cost one- 
fifth as much. 


mileage 
tires—tires 


To multiply tire 
I use oversize 


34X4. 
Precautions 


I test my gears in a 
crushing machine of 50 
tons’ capacity. 

I test my _ springs for 
100,000 vibrations. 

Each engine is tested for 
48 hours. There are five 
long-continued tests. 


There are fully one thou- 


sand tests and inspections 
applied to every car. 


Parts are ground over 
over to get utter ex- 


Nothing is ever 


and 
actness. 
hurried. 


[I use a $75 magneto. 


The carburetor is doubly 
heated—with hot air 
hot water. I use a centrif- 
ugal pump, not a syphon. 


and 


Each body is finished in 
It is deeply up 
holstered with genuine 
leather, filled with the best 
curled hair. 


17 coats. 


electric dash lights 
And every de 
hood 


The 
are set in. 
tail—even 
—shows the 
Folks who ride 
will be proud of it. 


under the 
final touch 
in this car 
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One Man for 300 Cars 


stone orang Our Unique Control 
300 Reo the Fifths, of 
last year’s model, are run- ; rea , ; 
F “. . No other car has a cen- This car is built in a 
ning in one city. And one ; bl +] tel 
man keeps all these cars ter control comparable with mode plant. A plant so 
n tune. this. equipped, so wonderfully ef 
? a ficient that engineers from 
In another city 400 are In Reo the Fifth all the 
running. One man, with gear shifting is done by a 
half the time of another, rod placed between the 
keeps all those owners 


happy. 


everywhere come here to 
inspect it. And every ma 
’ — chine, every tool, is adapted 
front seats. It is done by a ' 
4 ; . to this single model. 
moving this rod only three 

Upkeep is cut to the mini- inches in each of four di- That explains why a car 
mum. I judge that I spend . 
$200 per car on what most 
men call extremes. But that 
S200, in the course of time, 
saves the average user at 
least $500. 


rections. such as I describe can be 


There are no lever ide sold at the pri 7 Gee 
i » » s, side 


or center—nothing in the And the men who buy it, 
way. Both brakes are op- | promise you, get an hon- 
erated by foot pedals. So cet ¢. 
And the user doesn’t pay Bre. est car. 
the $200. We save that the doors in front are clear. 
much by confining our out- na oes et Sold by a thousand dealers. 
h : . d > se, ce se, H 
put to this single model. Sas Write for our 1913 catalog 
the left side drive, as in the and we'll direct you to the 


That’s the reason for the Reo 
rice best of this year’s cars. nearest show-room. 
price. ; 


R. M. Owen & Co. “gre! S:'** Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Agents for 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Reothe Fifth 


The 1913 Series 


$1,095 


30-35 
Horsepower 

Wheel Base 
112 Inches 

Tir s - 
34x4 Inches 

Center 
Control 

Roller 
Bearings 

De mountable 
‘ums 


Three Electric 
zhts 


Spools 
5 Miles 
per Hour 
Made with 
5 and 2 Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover 
P. ssenger windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets— all for 
odies $100 extra (list price $170). 
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“Them 's my sentiments!” 


lames Leslie Walicce for Cream of Wheat Company Coprright 1913 by Cream of Wheat Company 
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puzzled about your little 
children’s appetite? There are 
so many things they don’t like, and 


the things they do like are generally 
none too wholesome. 

Try Kellogg’s Toasted Wheat Biscuit 
with them. They will eat this nourish- 
ing, thoroughly digestible whole-wheat 
biscuit whenever they’re hungry, be- 
cause it tastes good to them. So will 
husbands, sisters and brothers. 

It’sa delightful breakfast, a sustaining 
lunch, a ready toast at 
all times. You'll know 
it’s Kellogg’s by the 
flavor. 

Look for 


UM Kh 


this Signature 





Every Educated Physician 
Will Tell You Upon Inquiry 


That the soft gray filling of the nerve centres, including the brain, is made up of 
water, albumen and Phosphate of Potash, as the largest ingredients — 


And that when the nerve centres are rebuilt every day as fast as worn by use, 
the individual is equipped to keep well. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


Was specially designed to provide nutrition for both body and brain. It is rich in 
Phosphate of Potash, the vital salt of gray nerve tissue, often lacking in the usual diet. 
A dish of Grape-Nuts and cream regularly for breakfast will show 


“*There’s a Reason’’ 


THE SCHWEINLER PRESS 











